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i yee week, in our special 
serial article on page 5 and 





also in experience letters 





| from Progressive Farmer read- 
ers, we are paying especial atten- 
tion to the problem of profitably 


disposing of the surplus fruits, 





vegetables, eggs, poultry, etc., 





that from time to time exist on 
every well managed farm. In 
reading these discussions, we 
have been particularly impressed 
with three essentials nearly every 
writer has emphasized. These 
three points that must not be 
overlooked if our surplus prod- 
ucts are to be disposed of at the 
greatest possible profit are as 


follows: 














1. Aim ata quality prod- 
“BY THE RIVER" 





uct. Of course when there isa 
great scarcity, poor quality stuff may sell at a fair profit; but as a | packed ina standard box, but they will fall far short of bringing 


rule the markets are sufficiently supplied to make it fairly certain that | as good a price. And the same is true of practically any other 
poor stuff will move much slower than high-class products, and | produce: other things being equal, the more attractively it is 


very often the supply is such that nothing but the best can be mar- | packed the better price it will bring and the greater the profit 
>o— realized. 
3. Grade all produce offered. Fin- 








keted at a fair profit. Generally it will 


| be best to eat, can, preserve or feed to DON’T FAIL TO READ— a 
* livestock any produce that is not suf- So ally, all surplus produce to be marketed 

me Model Truck Farming ..... 4 i] 

ficiently high-class to make it fairly : ’ should be carefully assorted and graded. 

Congressman Heflin on Cotton Prices . . 11] the market, for example. wants: leleh'l! 


certain that it will sell at a profit, put- 
r " “The Unearned Increment”. . . . . . 12 potatoes of a certain size, and it is foolish 


ting on the market only the best or such . 
, . The Cotton Tare Evil . . . . . . «© « 16 to mix large and small potatoes and ex- 
as we know will command a ready sale 
i iia Summer Care of 4 4S ae oe pect to get top prices for them. It 
; 3 3 : . ‘ Hay Stackers Save Labor in Busy Harvest- can't be done. Likewise with other || 
. Pack neatly and attractively. i i} 
| ai of i ; 4 = Season... - 1 ++ +--+ 19 products: careful assorting and grading | 
jj Pereage even worse than the practice o A Mistake to Ship Young Calves Long Dis- help to get the best prices. 


Let i P 
et Every Potash Using Farmer Protest 20 elsewhere in this issue and, when you | 


; ; ; tances . . . . . ° . . 7 + . . . 20 
attempting to sell poor quality produce is A Read and study the marketing articles | 
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Experience Letters on Making Good Bread 24 have surplus prodiics for enn. be mie 


that of trying to market high-quality 
products poorly packed. Choice winesap 


° M ? 3 
apples in an oat sack may taste as good || 1s the Farmera Profiteer? . . - . . . 30 pared to sell it at the greatest possible 

















as those wrapped in tissue paper and a price. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 











Buy Goods Advertised in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Have No Fear 
As to Quality. 














Advertising Guarantees Quality 


(Copyright—Mallory, Mitchell & Faust) 








When you buy an advertised product, you 
buy a guarantee of quality. 


In the old days, when goods were sold in 
bulk without means of identification, when 
there was no way for the consumer to tell who 
the manufacturer was, the manufacturer was 
was at liberty to use inferior material, manu- 
facture in an inferior way without injuring his 
business. 


For the goods were unidentified. Even should 
they prove unsatisfactory, there was no way for the con- 
sumer to know whose goods they were or how to avoid 
them a second time. 


Competition among manufacturers was on the basis of 
PRICE FIRST at a sacrifice of quality if this was necessary 
to meet competition. But now, with the advent of adver- 
tising and trade-marks as a means of identifying the goods 
as the product of acertain manufacturer, all this is changed. 


QUALITY must now be the first consideration, with 
PRICE SECONDARY. 


For if the quality proves unsatisfactory, the consumer 
‘ will avoid buying these goods a second time. The manu- 
facturer will have killed the market for his product. He 
cannot afford to sacrifice quality in a single unit or pack- 
age. 

The advertising and the trade-mark guarantee the con- 
sumer against inferior goods. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER | 








ILK is the best feed for calves, but 

after they are four to six weeks 
old they will eat and should have 
some grain. If skimmed milk is being 
fed there is nothing better than whole 
corn. A mixture of corn, oats and 
wheat bran is good, but corn alone 
will serve the purpose while the calf 
is getting milk. The little corn which 
the calves will consume will prove 
very profitable and should not by any 
means be omitted from the feed of 
the calves. 


To Prevent Sweet Curdling of Milk 


READER says: “I have a young 

cow with her first calf. When 
milked early in the morning the milk 
clabbers by night and it is sweet clab- 
ber. Please advise me what to give 
this cow to keep her milk from clab- 
bering sweet. She eats well and seems 
healthy in every way.” 

The natural or normal souring and 
curdling of milk is due to the pres- 
ence and development of large num- 
bers of bacteria. These bacteria. or 
“germs” are generally present in milk 
and multiply and produce souring 
when the temperature and other con- 
ditions are right. 





The sweet curdling of milk is also 
due to bacteria of another sort and 
which are antagonistic or work 
against the lactic acid bacteria, as 
they are called, which cause the sour- 
ing of milk. The sweet curdling bac- 
teria are usually present in milk, but 
under normal conditions they are of 
no importance, for at a temperature 
of 70 degrees and up to 100, the lactic 
acid or souring bacteria develop so 
rapidly that they smother these 
sweet curdling germs or prevent them 
from developing. In fact, where one 
of these bacteria is actively at work 
the other cannot operate to advan- 


tage. 
It would seem, then, that in this 
case the vessels must have become 


so inoculated with these sweet curd- 
ling bacteria, or in some other way 
they get into the milk in such large 
numbers that under the conditions 
existing they are able to get the best 
of the natural souring bacteria. 
Nothing that can be given the cow 
will correct this trouble. Infact, it 
is almost certain that the cow is in 
no way to blame for this condition. 
After the milk or milk vessels have 
become contaminated with these 
sweet curdling bacteria, or at least af- 
ter these bacteria have become num- 
erous enough to cause sweet curdling, 
it is sometimes a little difficult to get 
rid of them and establish the natural 
souring of the milk; but a little care 
will usually establish normal condi- 
tions. The flanks and udder of the 
cow should be made clean and wiped 
off well with a damp cloth before 
starting the milking. The hands and 
clothing of the milker should be clean. 
The milk vessels must be washed first 
in cool water or water not warmer 
than the temperature of the milk when 
drawn and some washing powder, us- 
ing a brush instead of a dish rag, for 
a dish rag should not be used in the 
dairy. Then the vessels should be 
thoroughly scalded out with live 
steam or boiling water and exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. The milk 
should be kept in a clean place where 
contaminations are not probable. At 
a temperature of about 70 degrees, up 
to 100 natural souring is likely to take 
place; in fact, 70 degrees seems a 
most favorable temperature for the 


development of the bacteria which 


cause souring 

In order to get the natural souring 
of the milk started again it might be 
well for a few days to add a teacup 
full of milk of good flavor, which has 
soured naturally, to each gallon of 
the fresh milk soon after the milk is 
taken from the cow. 

When the cow’s udder seems 
healthy and she appears all right in 
every other way milk troubles are al- 
most always due to faulty methods of 
handling the milk and not to any fault 
of the cow, and nothing can be given 
her that will correct these troubles 


More Feed, Not More Livestock, 
Our Present Need 


E HEAR much about the value of 

pure-bred sires and the millions 
of dollars that would be added to the 
value of our livestock if only good 
pure-bred sires were used. This is all 
true provided the get of these pure- 
bred sires are given sufficient feed; 
but no amount of good blood in a 
pedigree will make milk or meat with- 
out feed. 

It is not unusual to hear the poor 
feeder state that he cannot afford to 
pay the necessary price for a good 
pure-bred sire and he is correct. He 
cannot afford to pay for a pure-bred 
sire and starve his get. Only by good 
feeding can good blood produce milk, 
meat, wool, eggs or any other live- 
stock products economically or profit- 
ably. We need more pure-bred sires. 
In fact, until every animal on our 
farms has a pure-bred sire there will 
be need for a campaign to increase 
the use of pure-bred sires; but there 
is no sort of sense in keeping any 
sort of animal for the production of 
milk or meat unless we feed it better 
than the average Southern farm ani- 
mal is fed; for no animal can make 
milk or meat except from feeds. It is 
often truthfully stated that if the scrub 
sells for 6 cents a pound and the 
well bred animal for 10 cents a pound 
the latter pays $1 for the feed it con- 
sumes while the former only pays 60 
cents. This is true, but it is also true 
that the well fed animal may pay a 
profit on the feed it consumes, while 
the animal which is merely fed enough 
to keep it alive cannot possibly avoid 
causing a loss, no matter how well it 
is bred. 

Unless we feed an animal more than 
it requires to keep its body alive all 
the feed given is wasted, in’so far as 
the chance for profit goes. But if we 
feed more than this we have at least 
a chance for a profit. Without this 
extra feed there is no possibility of 
any profit. 


It is not yet too late to produce feed 
this summer for next year’s feeding. 
Let us either produce and use more 
feed, or else reduce the livestock kept. 
We need more livestock, but not un- 
less we produce more feed. A cam- 
paign for more feed and better feed- 
ing is needed much more or at least 
before, a campaign for more and bet- 
ter livestock. 








Best Protein Feed for Pigs 


| anmtestwn asks if there is “any 
vegetable protein as good for 
growing pigs as that furnished by 
milk or tankage?” 
It is 


probably safe to state that 


there is no vegetable feed in common 
use for feeding pigs that will entirely 


take the place of milk or tankage. In 
the experience and observation of the 
writer there is no feed that will en- 
tirely take the place of milk for 
young growing pigs. The next best, 
but not so good, is tankage. If the 
pigs have good green clover, alfalfa, 
or other legume pasture, then such 
vegetable feeds as peanut meal, soy 
bean meal, etc., will supply the re- 
quired protein and give satisfactory 
results; but in case the very best pos- 
sible growth is desired probably some 
milk or tankage must be used, even 
when legume pastures and vegetable 
protein concentrates are used. 

This same inquirer also asks if 
there is “any other carbohydrate bet- 
ter than corn for feeding hogs.” 

No, hogs like corn, and with milk, or 
tankage, or vegetable protein concen- 
trates and green grazing it is proba- 
bly, all things considered, our best 
source of carbohydrates for hogs. 

But in feeding corn it is not enough 
to remember that it is deficient in 
protein. It is also deficient in ash or 
mineral matter. In fact, to make 
sure that the hogs get sufficient bone- 
making material, wood ashes, or acid 
phosphate should always be added to 
the ration or kept where the hogs can 
take what they want. It is little trou- 
ble and expense to supply young 
growing animals all the calcium phos- 
phate they need for bone-making. 
Ground phosphate rock or acid phos- 
phate can be found almost every- 
where in the South, and 10 or 15 
cents worth will supply all a 100- 
pound hog requires for a year. 

There is much prejudice against 
corn, as there is also against cotton- 
seed meal, for the feeding of breeding 
stock; but the fault is more in the 
feeder than the feeds. There is no 
objection to corn as a feed for a 
brood sow, for instance, if along with 
it she gets sufficient protein and min- 
eral matter and is given the exercise 
she will always take when grazing 
some legume or other green crop. 





Balanced Ration for a Dairy Cow 


READER wishes to know if “A 

mixture of equal parts of corn and 
cob meal, ground oats, wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal will make a well 
balanced ration for a dairy cow.” 








The analysis and digestible nu- 
trients of such a mixture will be 
about as follows: 

j | Digestible 

| Analysis I Nutrients 
GR. 200.4% code aon oot | 4.40 per cent 
Palen rer 18.60 per cent 14.97 per cent 


Fiber ..........+++++-+| 9.95 per cent 
Nitrogen free extract. ..|52.30 per cent 
rrr 4.97 per cent 


45.75 per cent 
4.37 per cent 





The nutritive ratio of this mixture 
is about 1 to 3.7, or 1 part of protein to 
3.7 parts of carbohydrates and fats. 
This is rather a narrow ration, in 
fact contains too large a proportion 
of protein to carbohydrates and fat 
for the average cow receiving legume 
hay as any considerable part of the 
roughage. But if a dairy cow giving 
25 pounds of milk a day and receiving 
35 pounds of silage and 5 pounds of 
legume hay per day were to receive 
8 pounds of such a mixture the nutri- 
tive ratio would be about 1 to 5.4, or 
1 part of digestible protein to 54 
parts of digestible carbohydrates and 
fats. This would be a fairly well-bal- 
anced ration, but the roughage might 
be increased to 40 pounds of silage 
and 10 pounds of cowpea, or other 
legume hay, per day, if the cow would 
take it and pay a profit on the in- 
creased cost of the feed. This would 
form a most excellent ration. In fact, 
it is difficult to see how it could well 
be improved for a dairy tow. All of 
these feeds are or could be economi- 
cally produced on Southern farms, 
except the wheat bran. We believe 


the wheat bran should be left out of 
the combination, as a matter of econ- 
omy, and its place taken by an in- 
creased allowance of legume hay. In 
fact, we are not sure but the same 
might also be said of the oats.  Cer- 
tainly this should be done unless the 
oats and legume hay, or oats and sil- 
age, are grown in a double cropping 
system, the legume hay or silage crop 
following the oats the same year. For 
instance, if a cow received 8 pounds 
of this grain mixture, this would be 
2 pounds of wheat bran. By giving 6 
pounds of a mixture of corn and cob 
meal, ground oats and cottonseed 
meal and adding 2% pounds of legume 
hay, making 7% pounds of legume 
hay in all, would give practically the 
same digestible nutrients and reduce 
the cost of the ration, especially if 
the legume hay is grown on the farm. 
We doubt if it would lessen the value 
of the ration. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Cribbing and Wind-sucking 

















READER has a horse that “about 

two or three weeks ago began 
catching hold of the feed trough with 
his teeth and pulling against it until 
his teeth slip off. Is this what is call- 
ed stump-sucking?” 

Cribbing and wind-sucking gener- 
ally go together, although some 
horses suck in or swallow air without 
taking hold of anything with their 
teeth. But, as stated, wind-suckers 
usually take hold of something, gen- 
erally the feed box or manger, with 
their teeth and suck in or swallow 
air. This very bad habit, which in 
the end usually leads to digestive dis- 
orders or troubles of a more or less 
serious nature, is known by different 
names: Cribbing, crib-biting, wind- 
sucking, stump-sucking, etc. 

It is not very clear why horses 
form this bad habit which is regard- 
ed as a serious unsoundness, because 
of the digestive troubles which it 
leads to. But it is generally believed 
that the habit is usually formed by 
young horses while standing in the 
stable with nothing to do, and possi- 
bly a lack of roughage also favors 
the formation of the habit. 

Some have suggested that it is a re- 
sult of stomach troubles or indigest- 
ion, but the weight of opinion is that 
it causes these stomach troubles rath- 
er than that it is a result of them. 
The irritation of the gums, due to the 
shedding of the temporary teeth and 
the development of the permanent 
teeth, has also been suggested as a 
contributing cause of the formation 
of the habit. - 


When the habit is once formed 
there is no satisfactory method known 
for correcting it. Possibly, in some 
cases, if the effort to stop the forma- 
tion of the habit is promptly made it 
may be successful, but in the writer’s 
experience and observation this re< 
sult is extremely rare. 

The remedies suggested when the 
habit is first noticed are: Smear the 
feed box or manger with some bitter 
material like aloes; apply a muzzle 
and keep it on except when the ani- 
mal is eating; place a small revolving 
roller along the top of the manger so 
that when taken hold of with the 
teeth they will at once slide off. 

When wind-sucking occurs a strap 
may be buckled rather snugly around 
the neck close up to the head. 

A very tired horse seldom cribs, 
consequently in a young horse or one 
just beginning the habit plenty of 
work and feed are good remedies, but 
for the confirmed cribber there is no 
satisfactory remedy yet discovered. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 

















Do Not Spoil a Good Thing 


AN I use bull-tongue or shovel 
plows on my riding cultivator 
without injuring corn or cotton?’ 





I think that the regular cultivator 
teeth are big enough bull tongues for 
cultivating corn or cotton. Run two 
inches deep, the cultivation will be 
as deep as it should be. There are 
teeth used here that are a sort of 
cross between a bull-tongue and a 
sweep, called “flukes.” They run shal- 
low and the wings are about three 
inches. Never put a deep-running 
bull-tongue or shovel plow into corn 
or cotton, but cultivate level and 
shallow. 





Sowing Clover in Peas 


OULD we sow crimson clover with 

cowpeas on stubble land and get 
a stand of clover? What should we 
do for mold or mildew on gooseber- 
ries?” 


I think that the chances are against 
getting a stand of crimson clover in 
peas. I tried it some years ago and 
made a dead failure and have not 
tried it since, as the seed are too high- 
priced for experiment. Spray the 
gooseberry bushes with Bordeaux 
mixture as soon as the blossoms fall 
and repeat in ten days. The best time 
to sow crimson clover in your moun- 
tain section is from the first to the 
middle of August. 





Lime Land and Frenching 


ROM North Carolina: “Will soy 

beans grow on land that has been 
marled so heavily that cowpeas fire 
up badly on it? What is the cause of 
‘frenching’ in tobacco?” 


Cowpeas, unlike most legumes, do 
not care for a direct application of 
lime. They do better on acid land 
than any other of the legume family. 
I have never tried soy beans on land 
heavily limed, but suppose that they 
will do as well as anything except 
sweet clover, Melilotus alba. As to 
the frenching, I have to say that I do 
not know the cause and do not believe 
that any one does. 





Applying Lime 


xO iad LAND needing lime and now in 
oats, to be followed by soy beans 
in part and corn in part with soy 
beans sowed at the last working, what 
will be the best method of applying 
marl? Please answer in next issue if 
possible,” 





a 

If you had signed your name and 
enclosed a three-cent stamp I would 
have replied direct. It is never possi- 
ble to get a reply in the next issue, 
and seldom in the next following is- 
sue. 

Break the oat stubble well and 
spread the marl and harrow it in be- 
fore planting beans or corn. Then 
disk the stubble after cutting corn 
and beans and sow crimson clover, 15 
er 20 pounds an acre. 





Diseased Tomatoes and Beans 


ROM South Carolina: “I am send- 

ing leaves of tomatoes and beans 
that are affected by some disease and 
would like to be advised about it.” 


—_——_« 


I am not situated to study fungous 


diseases. I can only say that the 
leaves seem to show the attack of 
some species of Circospora. Spraying 


with Bordeaux mixture will doubtless 
help, and would have prevented the 
trouble if it had been used before the 
attack. But in all cases of fungous 
disease send the specimens to your 


state experiment station. Yours is at 
Clemson College. They have the lab- 
oratory and the microscopes and the 
men who are paid to make these ia- 
vestigations and can do it more accu- 
rately than I can with my naked eye. 
Every state has a station always ready 
to investigate plant diseases and in- 
sects, 





Growing Early Cabbages 


FROM North Carolina: “When is the 

time to sow cabbage seed for plants 
to head in early spring? When is the 
time to sow onion seed to make plants 
for fall setting?” 





Sow seed of the Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage the middle of Septem- 
ber. If these promise to get overgrown 
in a late and favorable season, it will 
be best to make another sowing the 
last of the month, for overgrown plants 


if it does not grow from seed? My 
garden a dozen years ago had plenty 
of nut grass in it. I cleaned it out and 
for years found none. Then I bought 
a load of stable manure and spread it 
on part of the garden. At once that 
part became as green as a wheat field 
with nut grass seedlings. I soon got 
rid of them, as the young seedlings 
had not formed nuts nor seed and 
were easily killed. Any one who cares 
to take the trouble can supply the 
Department man with seed in the fall 
if he is unfortunate enough to have 
nut grass. 





Cheat Again 
A CORRESPONDENT who has cheat 


grass in~ his wheat brings up 
the old question of wheat and oats 
turning to cheat. I have long since 
determined to cease trying to con- 
vince men who believe that the Al- 
mighty made a plant that furnishes 
good seed of its own, yet comes from 
seed of two other plants. Right in 
sight of where I write this there is a 
lot on which no wheat or oats has 
been grown inthe memory of man. It 
lies vacant and grows a heavy crop 





sweet potatoes for the hogs. 


lands. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS | WEEK AND NEXT 


ET the stubble land wheels to a second crop just as soon as you 
possibly can. 


2. If velvet or soy beans are not growing in the corn, be sure to 
sow cowpeas at the last cultivation. 


3. Try giving the sugar cane a side-dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda, 106 to 150 pounds per acre, followed by a 
second application of the same kind about August 1. 


4. Plant a liberal acreage of late peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas and 


5. Save the moisture by keeping a dust mulch on all cultivated 


6. Make plans to attend the short course at your agricultural col- 
lege this summer, if one is to be conducted. 





are apt to run to seed in the spring. 
Make a fertile seed bed and never let 
the plants suffer from lack of water. 
Set them in heavily fertilized open 
furrows in late November. In your 
upper Piedmont you had better sow 
onion seed in August and transplant 
them as soon as large as a quill in 
rows 15 inches apart and 3 inches in 
the rows. Or you can do as I do—sow 
the seed in a frame under glass in 
January and transplant them in 
March. 





Grape Saw Fly 


AM sending a leaf of Concord grape 

that is being eatén by something. 
I am afraid to spray for fear of pois- 
oning the grapes. What is best?” 


Spray with 4 ounces of lead arsen- 
ate in 8 gallons of water. The leaf in- 
dicates that the maggots of the saw 
fly are at work. These maggots march 
in solid column across the leaf and 
skeletonize it. There is no danger of 
poison on the grapes. It will be all 
gone long before they ripen. I spray 
mine every season with poisons 


Nut Grass Seed 


OME years ago the Department of 

Agriculture published a farmers’ 
bulletin on nut grass, which by the 
way is not a grass atall. It is Cyperus 
rotundus var Hydra. In this bulletin 
was made a statement which I know 
from personal experience to be true: 
“Many more nut grass plants come 
from seed than from the nuts.” Now 
comes a man connected with the Seed 
Testing Bureau of the Department 
and says that he does not believe that 
nut grass grows from seed, and says 
that he will pay $5 for half a thimble- 
ful of nut grass seed. Now, I never 
looked for nut grass seed, but do 
know that the plants seed very thick- 
ly in the fall, and I have cleaned out 
millions of young seedling nut grass 
plants. Now, will our friend explain 
to me how a plant can make seedlings 








of cheat every spring. Cheat comes 
only from seed of Bromus secalinus 
and never from wheat or oats. Now 
do not write to me and say you know 
better, for you do not and I will not 
argue the matter. It is a waste of 
time and space, 





Some Model Truck Farming 


At our readers know probably that 

the two counties of Virginia on 
eastern side of the Chesapeake grow 
a great many Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, but the actual extent of the 
trucking interests is but little under- 
stood. 


The Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change handles a large part of the 
produce grown there, but not all of it 
by far. Altogether, these two little 
counties sell every season not far 
from eight million dollars worth of 
perishable vegetable crops, the early 
Irish potatoes taking the lead in 
area and bulk, sweet potatoes next, 
and then cabbage, strawberries and 
quite a lot of onions. 

One merely passing down the rail- 
road at Cape Charles City and noting 
the long succession at this time of the 
year of the blooming Irish potato 
fields that he passes in constant suc- 
cession for 75 miles, would suppose 
that there were potatoes enough to 
feed the county. While both counties 
are engaged in the culture of the same 
crops, Accomac, the northern county, 
grows more and better sweet potatoes 
than Northampton, while Northamp- 
ton excels in the early Irish potato 
crop and cabbage. The soil of Acco- 
mac is more generally sandy and bet- 
ter suited to the sweet potato crop 
than the fertile yellow clay loam of 
Northampton. I had long been famil- 
iar with Accomac, for I was born and 
did my first farming there, but had 
long desired to know more of the 
lower end of the Peninsula. 

When the wish became known, it 
was but a little while before Mr. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


George Parramore, one of the largest 
landowners in Northampton, arrang 
ed for me to meet the farmers on his 
lawn and to ride through the best 
farmed section on the South Atlantic 
Coast. I had an open air reception 
with about thirty intelligent farmers 
and many of their wives, and inci- 
dentally oysters and clams roasted on 
the shore; then an automobile ride all 
through the wonderful garden section 
between Cape Charies City and the 
actual Cape, 18 miles farther down 
This ride was a revelation to te, 
and showed that I had not fully coni- 
prehended what is being done in that 
corner of Virginia. I doubt very much 
if there is an equally beautifully cuiti 
vated section anywhere on the Atlan- 


tic Coast. One man, standing on a 
beautiful farm right down on tlie 


Cape, remarked: “If you fellows ever 
want any weeds down here you will 
have to send off and import the seed, 
for you have none here.” It is the 
first section where I have seen every 
head row and turn row cultivated as 
clean as the middles between tlie 
rows, and if there were any potato 
fields there with weeds in it I never 
saw them, though I saw hundreds ard 
thousands of acres of blooming po- 
tatoes. 

And yet it is a natural bluegrass sec- 
tion, and there were beautiful green 
pastures with real grass in them ard 
not a daisy or a -dog fennel or a 
brier—clean, smooth bluegrass 

Right down at the Cape I stood in 
such a field and looked eastward over 
the low lands of Magothy Bay and 
could see the breakers of the surf 
more than a mile away,—an elevated 
outlook for the southern coast 

The Western buyers have been 
down there, and crops of 100 acres or 
more have been sold in the ground for 
$4.50 to $5 a barrel, while the Produce 
Exchange will handle the greater pari 

When I mentioned that in Mary- 
land we raised 400 to 500 bushels of 
sweet potatoes an acre,—“We make 
that many barrels,” was the reply. | 
think that statement might get a little 
salt. They do grow such big crops 
that they are a little disposed to 
boast. 

We drove up to one place where a 
brick mansion was surrounded by a 
green lawn of more than an acre that 
looked like green velvet, and I was 
told that the owner, who a dozen 
years ago was working as a farm 
hand, had refused $75,000 for the place 
In this lower end of the great penirsi- 
sula the farms are generally small, 
few over 50 acres and many less than 
that. But all are thrifty and prosper 
ous. 


“Come down here in the winter,” 
said my host, “ and you will see this 
country all green all over, for we 
never allow bare land here in winter.” 
We read what you write and are glad 
to have you see that we are no slack- 
ers.” And I am ready to admit that 
nowhere in the United States have I 
seen a better cultivated section, no 
bushes, briers, no weeds on field or 
roadside, no gulleys and no terraces, 
fields without a weed and pastures 
with real grass, and a population with 
more cash per capita than any othe: 
part of the state. 














4 RALEIGH, N. C. 
: IRMINGHAM, ALA. 119 W. Hargett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THB POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN 

DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








ONG FOR cccccocces $1.00 rik. MY $1.50 
Six months ........ 50 Three years ........ 2.00 
ee mon esecce 3 Five years ......... 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. iw club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 
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{This is No. 25 in our series of discussions o 


How to Profitably Market Surplus Eggs, Poultry, 
Vegetables, Fruits and Meats 





By L. A. NIVEN 


f “The Fifty-two Biggest 


Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.) 








OW to get the most profit from 
He: sale of surplus vegetables, 

fruits, meats, eggs, poultry, etc., 
is of interest to all of us because 
there are few farms that do not have 
at some time dur- 
ing the year a sur- 
plus of one or 
more of these pro- 
ducts. Literally, 
millions of dollars’ 
worth of fruit and 
vegetables go to 
waste on our 
American farms 
every year. This is 
true in spite of 
the fact that there are folks in other 
sections of the country or sometimes 
right near who would like to have the 
very produce that is going to waste. 





MR. NIVEN 


As far as fruits and vegetables are 
concerned, the best way to get the 
most profit out of them is to sell 
fresh as long as there is a good de- 
mand for them, and as soon as the 
demand is not sufficiently large to 
bring a reasonable profit then can the 
surplus and market in the winter 
time. Therefore, no farm on which 
there is a garden and a few fruit 
trees, and this should mean every 
farm in the South, is complete with- 
out a home canner. 

a 
Superior Quality Brings Superior 
Prices 

T HAS often been said that there is 

a market for anything that pos- 
sesses superior quality. There is much 
truth in this, and we have known 
many folks to sell fruits and vegeta- 
bles at 4 good profit when neighbors 
could not sell at any price. Now this 
may sound like a fairy story, but it is 
absolutely a fact, because when one 
has an inferior product to begin with 
and it is picked thrown 
into old sacks, dirty baskets or boxes 
and carried to market in this shape, 
whereas someone else has a superior 
product to begin with, picks and 
grades carefully and packs in neat 
and attractive packages, it is easy to 
guess will find the most 
ready market. 


carelessly, 


which one 

An interior product, poorly graded 
and packed, will sell when the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, but will of- 
ten sell even under such conditions at 
a very poor price. But when the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand then it is 
that this inferior, poorly graded and 
poorly packed product cannot be 
marketed at any price. Therefore, let 
us all definitely make up our minds 
that it is impossible to secure satis- 
factory prices for any fruits and veg- 
etables unless the quality is there and 
the fruits and vegetables are care- 
fully graded and packed. Neither will 
maximum prices be obtained, it mat- 
ters not how excellent the quality 
may be, unless the produce is care- 
fully graded and packed. Looks mean 
a whole lot. Peaches carefully grad- 
ed and packed in a neat crate will sell 
at a handsome price when at the 


same time those of the same quality, 





AN BGG-SHIPPING CARTON THAT HAS 


carelessly thrown in old tow sacks, 
will sell, for little if anything. 


& 
Market in Neat and Attractive Con- 
tainers 


LONG with this article will be 
found several illustrations of var- 
ious kinds of crates, hampers and bas- 
kets used for packing fruits and veg- 
etables. It is not hard to imagine 
that it is easier to sell produce care- 
fully packed in these bushel baskets 
or other containers than it is when 
they are offered for sale in tow sacks 
or things of this kind. 

Of course, in putting fruits or vege- 
tables in these baskets or crates, 
care must be exercised to pack in 
such a way as to give a neat appear- 
ance. They must not be poured in as 
though they were so much corn, but 
placed in carefully, one at a time, and 
arranged according to some definite 
system. Neither should the best be 
put on top, but grade so carefully that 
the quality is equal and the size 
about the same, and then in packing 





for express shipments to nearby cit- 
ies, because thousands of people in 
the larger cities would be glad to re- 
ceive regularly fresh shipments of 
fruits and vegetables. These express 
shipments can usually be worked up to 
best advantage by personal interview 
with the customer, although such 
shipments have been very satisfac- 
torily handled by correspondence, but 
much care should be exercised in do- 
ing this kind of business. Shipments 
should not be made to parties un- 
known to you or those who have 
given you no references as to their re- 
liability, because there are many un- 
reliable folks in the world and some 
of them are in the cities, and these 
are ever ready to impose upon any- 
one. a 
Offer Produce Free of Disease and 
Uniform in Size 
HENEVER these express ship- 
ments are worked up one should 
be quite sure that the customer re- 


ceives just as good produce as he ex- 
Never, under any circum- 


pects. 












































STANI RD TYPES 


see that those on the bottom are just 
as good and just as large as those on 
top. Unless this is done one is at- 
tempting to practice deception, and 
sooner or later those buying from you 
will penalize you and place your pro- 
duct on the basis of an inferior pro- 
duct. 


7 
Gather at the Right Stage of 
Maturity 
io GATHERING fruits and vegeta- 
bles to market, be careful to do so 
at the right time. Do not pick when 
too green or too ripe. Keep in mind 
that peaches, for instance, must be 
picked and marketed before they are 
soft, because soft peaches cannot be 
packed in a crate without having 
them mashed to pieces and made 
practically worthless. This is true to 
a less extent of tomatoes. Of course, 
they should not be picked until they 
are well colored, especially when one 
is marketing on the local market, and 
this leads us to say that those who 
have only a limited quantity of fruits 
and vegetables should attempt to 
market locally; that is, in the towns 
and cities near by. 
Of course, one can build up a tradq 








OF CONTAINERS 


stances, offer to the best trade any- 
thing but the best produce. Let all of 
it be of uniform size or practically so, 
free of rot, blemishes, disease or any 
noticeable imperfections. By doing 
this one can certainly work up a good 
trade for surplus fruits and vegeta- 
bles, that are to be found on nearly 
every farm. 

Of course, eggs can always be sold 
in the nearby towns, but usually bet- 
ter prices can be secured when mar- 
keted in a retail way, and guaranteed 
to be strictly fresh. Many have found 
it profitable to cater to the fancy 
trade and market only infertile eggs, 
all of one color, of uniform size, and 
guaranteed to be absolutely fresh, or 
not more than three or four days old 
when shipped. We know of some who 
secure anywhere from two to five and 
six cents above the regular market 
for eggs shipped in this way. 


& 
Try Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post 


HEN catering to the fancy trade 
on eggs it is usually advisable to 
ship by parcel post in quantities of 
two to four or five dozen per week, 
depending upon the number desired 





PROVED SATISFACTORY 
At Left and.in Centex,.Putting in Eggs; at Right, Eggs in and Ready to Be Slipped Into Corrugated Paper Boz 


(5) 10% 
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STANDARD BUSHEL BASKET 


by the customer. Cardboard cartons 
can now be had which will enable one 
to ship eggs in one, two, three or four 
dozen lots by parcel post, and at a 
comparatively small expense. We 
have had eggs shipped ourselves this 
way for a long time and it is only 
occasionally that any are broken. All 
that is necessary is to get the right 
kind of carton and properly pack the 
eggs, and put in the mail in good con- 
dition. Of course, occasionally some 
of them will be broken, because it 
seems impossible to have these pack- 
ages always carefully handled by the 
mail clerks. Yet, as said above, we 
have been having eggs shipped this 
way for several months and possibly 
not more than a half dozen eggs have 
been broken during that time. 

Of course, the eggs of uniform size 
and color can be had only by having 
pure-bred chickens and only one 
breed, and the infertile ones can be 
produced only by doing away with 
the roosters. 


ss 
Quality and Attractiveness Are 
Essential 


IVE poultry and fresh meat, a 

surplus of which should be found 
on nearly every farm can practically 
always be marketed to advantage in 
the nearby towns. Right here again 
is a good opportunity for those living 
within a reasonable distance of the 
larger cities to work up a demand for 
their produce on the part of those 
who are willing to pay a good price 
for a product which is guaranteed to 
be of excellent quality. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is 
necessary for us in order to market 
the surplus fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
meats, eggs, etc., to advantage, to of- 
fer produce of an excellent quality, 
caretully graded and in feat pack- 
ages. When this is done there will 
usually be very little trouble in secur- 
ing a reasonable price—one that will 
give a profit. 


Guarantee Quality of Your 


Products 


Y METHOD has been never to 

offer to sell any article that 1 
would not be proud to serve on my 
own table, and then let the purchaser 
know he has my personal guarantee 
behind every article he buys from 
me. Let your customer know that 
you sell nothing but fresh eggs, and 
you will have no trouble in disposing 
of your surplus. 

I have frequently sold two to three 
dozen fresh eggs to a family that had 
just bought a supply for from three 
to five cents a dozen less than they 
gave me for mine. Yet they bought 
mine and resold the others. 

The same rule applies to live poul- 
try. I never offer to sell my chickens 
until I have fed them for a week or 
more. Then their flesh is sweet and 
juicy and the purchaser will be sure 
to buy the next lot he sees me offer- 
ing. 

I gather my vegetables early in the 
morning, assort them in 5, 10, and 15- 
cent packages, make the packages 
look as attractive as possible and ev- 
ery article in the package must be 
fresh and crisp, and I have never had 
much trouble in finding a buyer. 

D. A. WALKER. 

Friendship, Tenn. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO 


iv 






Thar’s two things can’t be 
imitated— youthful charm and 
mellow old age. 





“Mellow old age” in good Kentucky | 
Burley Tobacco is reached after it 
has cured for two years. 


We put millions of pounds in ware- 
houses every year, to ripen for two 
years. It isa slow, expensive method. 
But it makes Velvet as good a pipe | 
tobacco as money can buy. 











It makes Velvet mellow and friendly 
—cool and long-burning. Get that 
charm of Velvet’s mellow age in 
your pipe today. 


Roll a VELVET Ciga- 
rette. VELVET’S na- 
ture-aged mildness and 
smoothness make it just 
right for cigarettes. 














BEITER PRICES Peanuts 


Good profits are always sure for clean, whole peanuts if marketed right. 


_ Animproved ‘‘Hustler Picker’’ is indispensable in the proper and profitable 
picking and marketing of your crop. It delivers firm, unbroken nuts as fast as any 
crew and teams can feed it, doing the work of dozens of hands at less expense. 

The separator, attached to every 1919 Hustler, absolutely divides the nuts 
from the trash and roots, giving a grade of nuts which bring top prices. Makes hay 
that equals alfalfa, and gives nuts for seed as fine as hand-picked. 

‘‘The Hustler’’ is easy and economical to operate. Requires only 6 H. P. to 
work satisfactorily, and picks all grades of nuts. _ Pays for itself in one season. 

Write to-day for free booklet on ‘How to Get Better Prices for Your Peanuts."’ 
Ask for prices and the name of your nearest dealer, who will 
be glad to demonstrate this machine for you. 


PEANUT PICKEFR 
ASTER ANOSURER THAN FINGERS? 


SALEM IRON WORKS f 
100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. WG 


Manufacturers of the famous “Hustler 
Saw Mills”. Known everywhere f or 


Satisfactory work. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “Il saw 
Progressive Farmer.” 


your advertisement in The | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 








| agent 
| surplus in a cooperative 


1319 5-6 doz. netted to shippers 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXV.—How to Profitably Market Surplus Eggs, Poultry, Vegetables, 
Fruits and Meats 


DbjJect is also discussed on page 6 in thi 


UThis is No, 25 in our series of discussions 
Average Southern Farmer.” The same su 
issue, 


of “Fifty-two Biggest Problems of th 








Cooperative Egg Shipping 
(83 Prize Letter) 


OINSETT County, Arkansas, has no 


distinction as a poultry-producing 


| section, yet the annual revenue from 
| eggs and chickens runs into a “bunch” 


of money. In the winter there is us- 
ually a scarcity of eggs, but in spring 
and summer the surplus is rather 
large. 


On the 15th of March, 1919, farmers 
and farm women began to inquire of 
the county and home demonstration 
concerning marketing their 
way. The 
matter was discussed pro and con for 
some time, and at last an egg circle 
was formed, with a cash capital of $5, 
which was invested in small ledger, 
receipt books, and six second-hand 
egg cases. The first shipment was 
made on March 29, 14 persons contrib- 
uting a total of 120 dozen to the ship- 


| ment. 


The county agent’s office was used 


| as receiving station, and all eggs were 


circle 
taught 


with 
was 


candled and stamped 
stamp, and each person 
to candle eggs at home. 
The first four weeks, 24 people ship- 
ped or sold through the circle 575 1-6 
dozen; during the second four weeks 
ending May 24, 37 people sold 744% 
dozen, making a grand total to that 
date of 1319 5-6 dozen eggs sold di- 
rectly through codperative effort. 
Now as to prices. On the 28th of 
March eggs sold on local markets at 
prices varying from 20 cents per doz- 
en to 25 cents. The first shipment to 
the Memphis market netted the ship- 
pers, after paying for cases, express, 
commission, and after deducting a 
fraction of a cent for a surplus or in- 
cidental fund, 32 cents per dozen. All 
later shipments have netted them 33 
cents per dozen or better. The last 
shipment included in this statement, 
May 17, netted 36 cents per dozen. 
. $448.08 


829.95 


1319 5-6 doz. @ 25c per dozen. 
—_~ 


Direct gain by coiperative effort... 113.13 


And in addition the surplus fund is 
sufficient to keep a small supply of 
materials on hand at.all times. 

There is also an indirect gain to the 
poultry producers, because local mar- 
ket prices have improved greatly in 
the meantime. Basing calculations on 
local prices on March 29, fully 4,000 
dozen were sold through regular 
local channels, at an advance 10 cents 
per dozen over prices on that date, 
giving an indirect gain to the poultry 
producers as a whole of $400. 


No plan calling for marketing more 
than once a week would be at all sat- 
isfactory here, so Saturday is used as 
egg-shipping day. Each member, how- 
ever is urged to gather the eggs twice 
each day, keep them in a cool place, 
and so far about half of the members 


| have disposed of their roosters and 


are producing infertile eggs. The rest 


have agreed to do so at once. 


To eliminate expense as much as 
possible, one of the women members 
is designated to serve.as receiver and 
cashier for four 
and is then relieved by some one else 
The demonstration 
ually helps them as much 
on shipping days, constantly checking 
the records to avoid mistakes Che 
accounts are audited every four weeks 
by a committee of three, selected for 
that purpose. 


consecutive weeks, 


home agent us 


as po sible 


On Saturdays the eggs are brought 
to the receiving station, candled (if 
not already candled), packed in cases, 
the circle member receiving a receipt 
for the number of dozen brought, 


and the following Saturday he or she 
gets a check for the eggs, and a new 
receipt if eggs are brought again. 

We not only feel but we know that 
interest in egg production, better 
grades of poultry, infertile eggs, and 
care and feeding of chickens have in- 
creased 1,000 per cent since this little 
effort at codperative marketing began 
We know another thing—that twenty 
or thirty women have been able to 
get the money, the increased money 
they have received for their eggs, that 
they would otherwise been denied. 

If you haven’t a good market, a cash 
market, a few dollars invested in egg 
cases, and a little codéperation with 
your neighbor, will put you in touch 
with the same market other people 
have. S. P. DENT, 

Harrisburg, Ark. County Agent 





Quality Essential if Best Prices Are 
to Be Gotten 


($2 Prize Letter) 

a“ MARKETING farm produce |! 

found long ago that a high quality 
article will generally sell itself if put 
properly before the people, and after 
you have made a reputation the next 
hard work for you will be to supply 
the demand. The consuming world of 
today wants quality. 

In the matter of eggs I find that it 
pays to sell those of uniform size and 
color, and above all be sure that each 
one is sound and fresh. Dirty, odd- 
sized and mixed colors should not be 
offered for sale. Keep them for home 
use. Produce infertiles for your cus- 
tomers throughout the summer, and 
deliver them nothing but clean, fresh 
eggs, guaranteed to be sound. You 
will always sell all you can produce 
of this kind, for they bear the “qual- 
ity” stamp. 

Poultry will sell better if offered 
with the same points borne in mind 
A coop of white chickens, with clean 
feathers, fat and healthy, sells better 
than a coop of mixed colors, mixed 
sizes, or some with dirty feathers 
Try it out and see if I am not correct. 
I saw it demonstrated yesterday. Two 
coops of chickens were offered the 
local buyer in a near-by town. He 
paid one and a half cents per pound 
more for the coop of uniform-sized, 
all Rhode Island Reds, than he did for 
a coop of a mixed lot of colors, and a 
few just a little smaller in size. Not 
that there is any difference in the size 
to change the scale of quotations on 
the market, but the first coop was 
better “quality” from his viewpoint 

Vegetables and fruits need to be 
fresh, and inviting in appearance. My 
experience has taught me that a bag 
of cleanly washed Irish potatoes, 
showing neatly their clean white or 
pink skins, will sell first every time 
and bring more money too. Yes, they 
grew in the ground, and of course 
nature left them dirty when dug, but 
we are not asking nature to sell them, 
nor are we offering them to nature 
We are improving upon nature just a 
bit. We are putting “ 
marketing, and cleanlin 
part of the sy «¢ 
your vegetables carry with them the 
breath of the dew,—fresh, 


crisp, appetizing, 


system” into our 





ess must be a 


stem of success Let 


morning 
clean, wholesome 
and you will never have to lose any 
time in begging people to buy 


The eye is what you are offering 
your wares first, and if it is not pleas- 
ed, the palate will never get a chance 
to pass on them. So just bear that in 
mind, please, and you will find that 
half your selling troubles are over 
Next, let the quality of the goods live 
up to the recommendation the eye 
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‘Consequently we smoke and canvas 
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would give them. Neat et you a | 
clean specimens, will not get you a | 
repeated order if your products Union Made 
not sound, are not what the consumer "i 
ae, ue Buckle Over Alls 
will repeat that my experienc 
taught me in selling surplus 
verctables, ese s, and other farm pro 
duce, that the consumers want 2M wong | 
ind therefore I consider 
ting of the stamp of quality on farm 
products is the keynote to selling suc- 
ESS A. M. LATHAM. 


son, Texas. 


An Alabama Woman’s Way | frees - ft i 


¥ iKE most farmer folk, we are not 
44 situated fear enough to a city to 
find a ready-made market for our 
surplus produce. However, by keep- 


- j } e 
ing our eyes open we have managed | Making farm 


to make a market for our stuff. Good : ' 

roads and the increase in travel over Ww k 

them mean that the fellow who ad- or easier. 

vertises his wares can often sell them : 

to city folk who pass his door in cars. If you’re a farm man, 
We have found that the practical you’ve got real reasons 


= 
o. (a 
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plan is to convert the surplus fruits, why you should get into & : mi " 1 
vegetables, meats, etc., into a form Bl Buckle O Alls i : i 
that can be held over for weeks or ue buckle Uver S just ¢ iy Hi 


months if necessary, in order to com- | AS SOON aS you can. ; 
mand the best prices for them. | 


wil 


In the winter, when nearly every Farmers need a lot of ‘HNN 
one is having hog-killing, fresh meat | work-room and worke 
is not likely to bring any great price. comfort—and first of all 

? = ’ || 
LIS 3} : Miiiiwi 

the hams, shoulders and sides. Then that is what Blue Buckles ai ii 
all during the spring and summer we } hand out. They arecutso 
can sell the home-cured meat to town |} generously oversize where 
people who came along our road in a “3 
— biles. It is the same way with the strain comes that there 

. kiln-dried sweet potatoes. Folks | isn’t any suggestion of 
are willing to pay a good price for | binding. 
them in the summer before the new | 
potatoes come in. | This not cnly means comfort but it means give you more service and more satisfaction 

The surplus of apples, pears and far longer wear. than you ever before knew could be gotten 
grapes we convert into vinegar by out of overalls. 
means of a small hand grinder and 
press. It is a simple operation and 
takes up very little time. We have no 
sure market for our small amounts of ', manship in Blue Buckles tops anything you 
fruit, but there is always a demand | ‘ever wore in the work rig line. 


for the pure home-made vinegar 


| 





Prove out this statement for yourself and at 


the same time prove that the quality and work- Solid reinforced back band instead of easy 
to rip V-shaped vent. Fly cut into the over- 
all, not made separate and sewed on. Solid 
ee ee ee ee brass fittings that defy rust. Get into Biue 
i sean Leg chaos geet al | We tell you — that Blue Buckles will Buckles pn They’re made for yout 
cial variety of vinegar. : 





Eggs and tomatoes, we sell fresh. | 
Of late years these two products seen 
to always bring g good prices in the cit- 
ies. There is a steady demand for 
them, too. Situated where we are, 
Mobile and Pensacola furnish the best 
markets for tomatoes. The country 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, hie. i ae Va. Dt ecna gaa 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls Exclusively in the World 
| un i 
a 


: a sy reas C il ! | ' _ 





surrounding these cities is hot and 
sandy, consequently, their home- 
erown tomatoes are dried up and 
over with when our tomatoes come in. , 


We ship our eggs by parcel post in | 
crates holding twelve dozen. By send- | 
| 


: BVD. Quality can 
ing only big, clean, eggs, packed care- Ko ey | / b A 
fully and guaranteed fresh, we al- | So, Re Or2 y eC ad ira 
ways get above market price for | \\ Ye B V. D 
them. G ih VS ‘ s 4 


Careful packing counts in shipping 

tomatoes too. They bring a better Underwegr 
price when the big ones and little 
ones are assorted and crated separ- 


ately. tiny iy let MADE FOR THE | 


MRS. J. D. ALISON. ifn “ , — 
Minter, Ala. | ts t wnt BN. 
wa | des | ERAN | = 


A Woman’s Poultry Marketing Club | BEST RETAIL TRADE 


rade Mart Reg US Pat 8 arid Fore yg Concntr ess 
yo: first of April, with the help of 


of Miss Ella Mae Whaley, Home | 
Demonstration Agent of Barbour ! H B. V. D. Coat Cut B. V. D. Sleeveless 
Undershirts and Closed Crotch Uaioe 


wy : 














County, the women of Ramah com- 

munity organized a_ poultry club 

Since April 1 we have met at the | 
homes of the club members once a |} 
week to candle and pack our surplus | 
eggs in order to ship them. 


Miss Whaley furnishes the club| [MH Hil Remember.all Athletic ae 
vi interesting vers oOo poultry ij Hit Wht ‘ 
ee ape os ith Hh Underwear is not BV_D, bs 


Knee Length Drawers. Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) 


$1% $12 


The Garment The Suit 


and its products which are read by 
the club members in their homes 

we ship from. © to 6). dosap ena? | | rHE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
per week, and during-the months of | } har py oe 


Se ee et TMA mere — ae g 
“oie Ee : ’ en us i ee 


Lome i mecretar 
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Make your summer 


enjoyable 


Millions of folks find comfort in Keds. 
They’re big folks and little folks—folks 


of all sorts. They wear Keds everywhere— 


at home, at the office, in the street, on the 
farm. 


Keds are downright sensible shoes with 
light canvas tops and springy rubber soles. 
Good-looking, too, and of quality un- 
questionable. 





Next time you're in town, drop into any 


good shoe store and ask for Keds. There 
are many styles and you should be able to 
get just what you want. Look for the name 
*“Keds” stamped on the sole. 








United States Rubber Company 




















































City Comforts 


—on any Farm 


RILLIANT electric light where 
you need it, when you need 

it—convenient, safe and economical 
—here’s an opportunity that every 
farmer should investigate. 
The Worthington Battery Lighting 
Plant will meet your every require- 
ment; it’s low in first cost, easy to 
install, and simple to operate. 
Battery charged while lights are 
burning or while engine is doing 
other work. Engine is our regular 
Worthington Type “W” which 
runs on kerosene. 
Write for free bulletin “T”—it also 
describes our New Holland Feed 
Mill and other reliable farm acces- 
sories. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


302 Holthoff Place Cudahy, Wis. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 











WORTHINGTON| 
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Hitch a Harrow Behind the Tractor 
| Plow 


ITHIN the next few weeks a great 
deal of stubble land will be broken 
| for summer legume crops. Much of 
| this breaking will be done with trac- 
tors, and farmers should harrow this 
land at the time they plow it. This 
may be done by hitching a section of 
a spike harrow behind the tractor 
plow. The increase in draft will be 
negligibie, and it will do a great deal 
to prevent the formation of clods. 
t Try it. 


Turning Under Weeds and Stubble 


N ORDINARY turning plow will 

not completely cover weeds and 
stubble unless a chain is used to “pull” 
these under. A heavy log chain may 
| be used for this purpose, and one end 
| should be fastened to the plow dou- 
bletree and the other to the plow 
beam just in front of the moldboard. 
The weight of the chain will pull the 
weeds and stubble down so that they 





lumber will not cover 100 square feet 
of surface. It is necessary to allow 
for lapping and matching. To 4-inch 
flooring, add 33 per cent; 6-inch floor- 
ing, 20 per cent; horizontal sheathing, 
20 per cent; diagonal sheathing, 25 
per cent; ceiling, 33 per cent; lapsid- 
ing, 33 per cent. 


Four Sickles for Each Mower 


,ARMERS should keep at least four 
sickles for each mower they own 
If this is done, there will rarely be a 
delay in cutting hay, provided these 
sickles are always kept in good shape 





Putting them in shape is a rainy 
day job. Long before they are need- 
ed, they should be sharpened, any 
broken blades replaced, and put away 
ready for use. They should also be 
well oiled after grinding to prevent 
rust—for a rusty knife will not cut 
clean. 


If this rule is followed, a new sickle 
may be substituted immediately for a 
broken one, and the broken one re- 
paired later. Always take as many as 





winter’s pork supply need an 

extra amount of grazing crops 
for late summer and fall. Plant soy 
beans, cowpeas, Spanish peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, or other crops, on 
the available spots near the lots 
and pastures, or in the corn fields, 
and when these are far enough 
|| along let the hogs do the harvest- 
|| ing. After the fattening hogs have 
| done their share of the harvesting, 
|| the brood sow with her fall pigs 
|| can go in the field where they may 
|} spend much of the winter finishing 
|} up the job. Then there is practi- 
cally no waste, and the pork is 
made at a low cost. 


Ti pigs now growing into this 





For every hundred pounds we 
wish to add to our pork supply the 
farmer must provide at least ten 
bushels of corn, or its equivalent 





PLANT NOW THESE FIELD CROPS FOR HOGS AND POULTRY 


in other crops. One bushel of soy 
beans, in the form of grazing crops, 
will produce about as much pork 
as one and a half bushels of corn, 
but without corn, or some other 
fat-hardening feed, the pork will 
not be of the best quality. 


It is not yet too late to plant peas 
and millet, soy beans and other le- 
gumes in available spots near the 
house for the chickens late in the 
summer and during the fall. Rape 
for fall and winter, rye, oats, wheat, 
vetch and clovers should be sowed 
thickly within the next few months 
for winter and spring use. The 
hens will lay better with this extra 
green stuff, and they will not re- 
quire nearly so much grain during 
the winter and early spring.—J. M. 
Johnson, North Carolina Exten- 


sion Service. 








will be completely covered. A little 
adjusting of chain length will be nec- 
essary to get best results. 


Barnyard Walkways 

THE barnyard, walkways of “step- 
ping stones” are often better than 

those of solid concrete or stone. At 

least the stepping stones will keep 

freer from mud and muck than will 

solid walkways. 





On many farms enough flat rocks 
may be found to do all necessary pav- 
ing. Where this is not possible, how- 
ever, blocks may be made of concrete. 
To make such blocks, use a box as a 
form or mold. Before pouring in the 
wet cement, line the inside of the box 
with paper or grease it with tallow. 
It is also best to reinforce the blocks 
with small rod iron or wire. 

The stones or blocks should be 
placed 30 to 32 inches apart—measur- 
ing from center to center. 





Lumber Measurements 
UMBER is bought and sold by 
“board feet.” A board foot is a 
| piece of timber 12 inches long, 12 
|inches wide, and 1 inch thick. This 
means that a block of timber 12 
inches square contains twelve board 
feet. 

To find the number of feet in a 
piece of lumber, therefore, follow this 
rule: Multiply the end dimensions (in 
inches) together, divide the result by 
twelve, and then multiply by the 
‘length of the piece in feet. 
| Fn buying lumber, however, it must 
i be remembered that 100 board feet of 








two sickles to the field with 


machine. 


Some Pointers on Grain Threshing 


AST year the Food Administration 

estimated that three-fourths of one 
per cent grain loss in threshing was 
within the bounds of reason. They 
found out, however, that there was 
much greater average loss than this, 
and by putting on a campaign of edu- 
cation among threshermen, an esti- 
mated savings of 32,000,000 bushels of 
wheat alone was effected. Let us con- 
sider some of the things therefore 
that contribute to threshing losses 
and the way to remedy them. 


each 





1. Lack of Power.—If the engine 
used in threshing does not have 
enough power, there will be much loss 
of grain. To get out the grain, the 
cylinder speed must be kept up to 
that recommended by the manufac- 
turer. A slow turning cylinder also 
means that every part of the machine 
is slowed down and that there will be 
insufficient agitation of the straw 
The grain will therefore not fall 
through the straw but will ride on 
over the rakes into the stacker. 

2. Feeding.—Proper feeding is also 
important. All grain should be fed 
with the heads toward the cylinder, 
each bundle overlapping the one just 
ahead of it. Do not feed the butts of 
the bundles toward the machine, nor 
let them enter the cylinder sidewise 
Also cut all bundle bands before feed- 
ing the bundles into the machine. 

3. Belts—Belts cause much thresher 
trouble, because they will stretch. To 
do good work, they must be kept tight 
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Wonderful Power 
Built Into a Light Tractor 


HE ALLWORK is a practical, 
light-weight, high-powered tractor 
guaranteed to burn kerosene suc- 
cessful ly. Possesses a surplus of 
inbuilt power for pulling 3 plows through 


any kind or condition of soil. 


Equipped with a large 4-cylinder motor 
(5-inch bore and 6-inch stroke)—the type and 
size of engine usually employed to pull ¢ 
flows. This engine is set crosswise on the 
frame, thus giving direct spur-gear drive. 
No bevel gears. This assures 10 to 15 per cent 
more power at the drawbar, 


Does all kinds of belt work, too. Will run 
separator, corn sheller, feed grinder, or do 
any kind of belt work, It is an all-year-’round 
tractor; gives economical and efficient serw 
sce Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 


Write tor Catalog. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 59A 


Quincy, IIL 





Kerosene Tractor 


“Backed By 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 


FACTOR I -T0- RIDER 


PS Buy ried A. ~. Ry - re on 

~ abicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
now come in 44 styles, colors and 

izes. Greatly improved; eeete re- 
duced. Other reliable m 

Ss WE DELIVER FREE to youon 
Naapproval for $0 days free trial— 

Xr acteali peg test at our expense. 

Bb big FREE catalog shows 
a everything new in bicycles and 

kasundries. Write for it. 

4 TIRES,lamps, wheels, parts and 

supplies at half usual prices. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires, 
or sundries until you get our 
Fwonderful new offers, low prices 
ty and liberal terms. A _ postal 

WW ¥34 fm brings everything. 
Lighted 


Motorbike ji EA D - x} "Chieago 


FACTORY, 
PRICES £ 


ON 
FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevenis 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts. It is 
saving farmer’s money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
and gates. STAPLES FREE with all orders of 
200 rods or more. 82 years reputation for fair 
dealing your guarantee of satisfaction. 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 
























Ranger 
Electric 
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American Fence 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 




















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you in advertiser in The Progres- 
lar r ric h guarantees the reliability 
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cylinder may be run- 
and still the 
of the machine 
normal 


all times. The 
ning at 
and the 
running 


proper speed 


racks balance 


may be below speed 


because of belt slippage. 


4. The Fanning Mill.—The 


fanning mill of the thresher is also 


snoe or 


very important, for it is here that the 
grain is cleaned. Keep the fan belt 
tight, and if an adjustable sieve is 
used, govern the opening of the lips 
properly. If grain is going over the 
litter, cut down the opening until it 


cut down the windboard op 
fanning mill until 
If short straw 


stops, or 


ening at the the 


same result is obtained. 
and parts of grain heads are going 
into the grain, reverse action is nec- 


essary. 





Facts About Belts 


HERE are three kinds of belts in 

general use—leather, rubber and 
canvas belts. All have special ad- 
vantages, and no one kind has all 
good qualities. 

When properly protected, leather 


belting of good quality is supposed to 
be the most durable, but it is subject 
to decay from heat and moisture, as 
well as being high in price. For these 
reasons, other kinds of belting are in 
greater demand for farm work. 

The most important point about the 
care of leather belting is that the 
hair side should be run next to the 
pulleys. If this is not done, the belt 
is liable to crack, for the grain side 
of leather is tougher and stronger 
than the hair side. 

One of the good qualities of rubber 
belting is that it may be used where 
there is much heat and moisture with- 
out rotting as would leather belting. 
It is also strong, grips the pulley well, 
and does not contract and expand 
readily as does canvas belting. Its 


chief disadvantage is that oil and 
grease will cause it to decompose, and 


it therefore cannot be used where oil 
is spattered. 

Canvas belting is strong and will 
stand much rough usage, and is most 
often used with tractors. It contracts 
and stretches with changes in humid- 
ity and temperature, and for this rea- 
often unsatisfactory for use 
with permanently fixed engines and 
machines, where a belt has to be 
tightened by unlacing and shortening. 
With a tractor where the outfit may 
be backed to tighten the belt, how- 
ever, this quality is no disadvantage. 


The power 


son 1S 


farmer should also re- 
member that the driving side of the 
belt should be underneath. This will 
give the slack on top and will make 
the belt hug the pulleys more closely. 


A straight belt, where it may be run 
with enough tension to prevent slip- 
ping, is more eflicient than the cross- 
ed belt. It is often necessary to cross 
the belt in order to get a machine to 
run in the right direction, however, 
or to get the belt to hold. In tractor 
work, belts are almost always crossed 
in order to get a firm grip on the pul- 
leys. 

If there is any trouble in belts slip- 
ping off a flat pulley, this may often 
be remedied by replacing the flat pul- 
ley with a crowned one. A belt tries 
to ride the highest point, and if this 
is the center of the pulley, the belt 
will therefore stay on better. 

A wide belt, in general, will trans- 
mit power bettersthan a narrow one. 
In choosing between a wide belt of 
few plies or a na belt of many 
plies, always get the wider one. Trou- 
ble from slipping also be ove: 
come by increasing the size of the 
pulleys, being ca course, to 
keep them in proper ratio. 


rrow 
may 


ry ¢ 
reful, of 


and rubber beltings are 
and four-ply, the 


ivaient of leath- 


Canvas 
made in two-ply 
four-ply being the equ 

r belting. 

If you would hay 
and get neighbors to w 
iseful lines, read ‘“‘How 

d Double Profits.” 
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JA New 


erosene 


Lngine 






































©Oheore is now no reason 


why every farmer in the U.S. 
should not be successfully using 
kerosene for engine fuel. This new 
1°3H. P. size completes a Jine of 


KEROSENE 


engines—1)4 to 15 H. P.—all cf 


vhich deliver engine performance 
even in excess of your expectations. 
The local dealer who displays the 
“Z"sign—will show you the“Z” 
and explain why it is the 
best engine “buy” for you at 


these prices—114 H. P. $61.00 

—3 H. P. $100.00 —6 H. P. 

$179.00 F. O. B. Fectory. 
Throttling Governor— 


Built-in Oscillating 
Magneto 


lso runs on 


Distillate 
— Oil 


or “2 
Gasoline 











Fairbanks, 























MANUFACTURERS 


Morse 7G 














Il Send You 
On 50 Days F! 


- gals. 

B Ycated Oil, $14,560 
Cilers and 10 gals. of on $28. 
One dollar discount on each Oiler for 
cash withorder, Money backif notsatisfied, 








(VALVELESS 


ROWES “NEW IDEA’ 


) 


HOG OILER 


REE Trial 


ALVIN. V. ROWE— Pres. 


Pll Ship the Oiler— 
ll Furnish the Oil— 
Pll Pay the Freight 


(or Half the Express) 


- {beak a tell me Show many Ole many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
freight paid and without acent of money in advance. ¥ 
I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 
cated Oil for a fair test, so thetrial won’t cost you a 


and let your hogs use them 30 days. 


og lot 
If satirfied, pay my low 


rices shown below. If ~~ are not pleased, a t send them 


ack at my expense, 


Can't Get Out of 


**New Idea’’ Oilers are built 
AS le. 


he trial is free to y 


NO vatves> 
NO ROLLERS 


Order #2 


heavy, pipe 
teed 


Can’t get out of order—guaran 


springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels ar rollers 
toclog. Nolow- ‘down open reservoir to become filled with 


rain, snow or filth. No danger of freezing or fi 


works perfectly in zero weather and hottest summer days. 
No waste of oil. Our Strib arp ef of s} 


it of 


on the itch’’ where necde + ig Ride your ho a ag 
mites. singe 


Cures mange and scurvy. 


begs contented, healthier, thrittiens 


ects pens Ae ards. 
poe money. 


Order DIRECT from This Advertisement 


ou take 
He if please a ricataloe Toller sen 


at ren Oilere and Oil 30 daye, 
4 


ROWE MFG. CO., “3603 Liberty Stre Street, 6: Galesburg, fll 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 





Send in your renewe!. 


Get up a club and get a teward, 
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More Marketing Letters 











Marketing Eggs and Vegetables vegetable. Try to sell them as soon 
as gathered, and with a clean cloth 
FIND by experience that eggs rub all sand off. Do not wet them, as 
bring a better price if I am very this makes them spoil quickly. 
careful to keep them clean and sell If you have grapes and flowers to 
them often enough for them all to be sell, try putting them in colored bas- 
fresh. This is no trouble in cool kets. If you cannot get these, buy 
weather, but _ the summer eggs will the common white baskets and some 
become stale = Se Sere. few days. J dye. By being careful, the baskets 
pack mine in brine salt. They will : 
keep fresh a long cime 3 the box they when filled with fruit or flowers. Be 
es packed in is set in a cool place. sure to use colors that will harmon- 
A cellar is a good place. ate MRS. H. TERRY 
If the hens lay in the weeds and Detroit, Texas. 
grass, under the barn or any place 
where the eggs get yellow and stain- 
ed, try rubbing them with a damp 
cloth ie sieiation cooking soda. This Through a Cheese Factory 
helps them wonderfully. HE iarmers in the Penrose section 
When marketing vegetables, I find of Transylvania County are mar- 
it is important that they be very keting their surplus eggs successfully 
fresh and clean. If packed in baskets through the cheese factory located at 
when carried to market, arrange Penrose. The eggs are taken up each 
them to look as pretty as possible. day on the milk routes by the man 
Tomatoes are my most important carrying the milk and brought to the 


can be dyed evenly, and are beautiful 





Marketing Eggs Codperatively 





factory in square paper cartons 
which hold one dozen eggs each. The 
cartons fit the regular egg crates and 
enable the man taking up the eggs 
to handle them easily and quickly 
without any danger of breakage. Car- 
tons for the next shipment of eggs 
are left with the farmer each day 

Spot cash is paid the farmer for his 
eggs at his door by the milk man, 
who receives one cent per dozen for 
gathering the eggs. 


Not only is this method of market- 
ing their surplus eggs in the Penrose 
section proving a success, but it en- 
ables the factory to establish more 
milk routes, by gathering both milk 
and eggs, as the eggs help to pay the 
man for hauling the milk. The factory 
candles the eggs and guarantees 
fresh eggs to its customers. 

R. E. LAWRENCE, 
Brevard, N. C. County Agent 





Marketing Poultry and Eggs 


N MARKETING live poultry, we fina 
that it is always the best plan to 
put up what we desire to dispose of 
in a small house for a week or ten 
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He Still Must Use A Wagon 


WHEN you consider that more than 

six million farmers use wagons, and 
that between five and six hundred 
thousand new wagons are sold every 
year, you realize that every practical 
suggestion for wagon improvement 
becomes a matter of national import- 
ance. 

The farm wagon, as built today, 
by long odds the most used piece of 
equipment on the farm. Considering 
the time it lasts, its many uses, and the 
price at which it is sold, it is also the 
cheapest piece of equipment the farmer 
owns. 

This must continue to be true until 
some more economical method of 
handling the farmers’ short hauls is 
discovered and applied. From any 
present indication, that time is far in 
the future. Even with the interurban 
trolley or motor truck express at the 
front gate, farmers must still use wag- 
ons for getting the crops in from the 
field, hauling them on the first leg of 


their journey to market, and for the 
hundred and one other jobs that nothing 
but the wagon can do. A vehicle so 
useful and so often used, should be im- 
proved to the limit. 

The greatest wagon improvement of 
all time—the adoption of the standard- 
ized ‘‘auto-track” wagon—was recently 
made at the recommendation of the 
Government. Wagon manufacturers 
and dealers accepted the proposed 
changes at once because they saw in 
them the basis of a wagon that would 
give better service to farmers without 
increasing the cost of manufacture and 
distribution. 

You want the best wagon your money 
will buy. Invest your next wagon money 
in a standardized ‘‘auto-track” wagon 
which you can recognize by the guaran- 
teed carrying capacity stenciled on the 
gear, and by the 56” distance between 
tire centers. Every wagon dealer can 
now supply you with a standardized 
wagon. 


The Farm Wagon Department 
National Implement and Vehicle Association 
Chicago, III. 
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days and feed liberally. This cleanses 
and fattens, getting them in a far 
more salable condition, as a fat, clean 
chicken or hen always sells much bet- 
ter than a poor, dirty one. If you wish 
to obtain the highest market price 
take my advice, which is from prac- 
tical experience, and never dispose of 
a fowl unless it is in good shape. An- 
other thing, practice honesty in never 
trying to sell a sick fowl. I have 
heard of people that just as soon as 
they notice a hen or chicken looking 
droopy or sickly, cut its head off im- 
mediately, and rush it away to mar- 
ket. This is not right in the sight of 
man or God, and should never be 
done. Do by others as we would 
have them do unto us. 

Never sell bad or old eggs for fresh 
ones. We never market small or dir- 
ty eggs, as the nice clean, large ones 
are always most desirable. bringing 
the highest market price. We always 
gather up the eggs late in the after- 
noon, and put them in a cool, dry 
place, marketing certainly once a 
week; twice a week is better in real 
warm weather where one gets a large 
quantity. WM. HART HARRISON 





Marketing Surplus Apples 


N APPLE orchard of 12 acres has 

given us considerable experience 
in marketing apples. We are realiz- 
ing more money from the sale of ap- 
ples today than ever before, due in 
great measure to our better knowl- 
edge of marketing. Merely because 
apples are grown in abundance in 
many states in the Union is no reason 
to expect a uniform price the country 
over. The variation in the price of 
apples, at a distance frequently no 
greater than a hundred or two miles, 
is astonishing. 


The first step in marketing apples 
is to locate a section of the country 
where prices are best. Personally 
speaking, I have found the Southern 
states the best market for apples, par- 
ticularly North and South Carolina 
One season I remember, after selling 
our No. 1 apples to a local dealer who 
packed and shipped to a Northern 
market, I packed and shipped our No 
2’s to North Carolina, getting a better 
price for the No. 2’s, all expenses paid, 
than the dealer gave for No. l’s here 


Too much care cannot be given the 
packing of apples if the best prices 
are to be gotten. The old method of 
priming the head of barrel with ap- 
ples larger and better than the gen- 
eral run of barrel is not the paying 
method of packing apples today 
Eliminating this bit of deception, 
much can be done in a strictly honest 
way in packing apples to make them 
attractive and marketable, such as 
clean barrels, apples of a uniform size, 
polished with a clean cloth and turned 
red side up. 


It is human nature when buying 
anything to look upon it for the 
name of the man who made or pro- 
duced it. This holds true in buying 
apples just as it holds true in other 
things. The packer should have some 
large cards printed, bearing his full 
name and address, the name and 
grade of apples, and name of orchard 
or farm they grew on. If apples were 
sprayed it should be mentioned on 
the card. Apples thus branded, though 
they be hidden from view, give the 
customer confidence on first sight. 


In times gone by a barrel of apples 
was a barrel of apples. This is no 
longer true. The best growers and 
packers of fruit, apples included, are 
putting out their goods in attractive 
packs with name and grade, together 
with other details the consumer de- 
mands, in an honest way. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr 

Penn Laird, Va. 





But by the way, cotton is not the only 
crop that is going to bring a good price 
this fall. All kinds of food are going to sell 


high and the man who does not produce 
food enough is going to have to pay for it 
with what he does produce.—Yorkville En- 


quire 
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GUARD YOUR GARDEN! 


H0F 


Kills Garden Pes 


Hofstra is the greatest in 


sect destroyer known, An en- 
tirely different and _ better 
powder. Spray it with a 
Hofstra bellows gun. Slay 


bugs and worms by the hun- 
dreds, 

NOT A POISON— 

Harmless to Humans 


q 
Safe to use anywhere, 

Harmless to vegetables ¢Death To— 
from garden to table. or 

Kills bugs and worms —Tomato & 
by sealing skin pores —Potato 




















through which they bugs 

breathe. Get you a gung_eo¢ 

‘and knock ‘em dead ee 

If Your Dealer Hosn’t oon 

it Send l5e for Trial Fleas 
—Ants 


Sold at gt oce rs —Roaches 
and druggists; : 
15¢ metal guns; —Plant lice 
25e, 60c, $1.00 §—Chicken 
packa Pea: lice and 
3un post- “Ale 
paid isca@ Mites — 
loaded $—Mosqui- 
ready to toes 
use if 

dealer —Bed Bugs 
hasn’t it. §—Ete. 
HOFSTRA MFG, CQ,, 

400 No. Cheyenne 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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AT LAST!W— Sed you can really buy 


w York styles in smart 
Men's Footwear Hy money-saving prices, 20 
years’ successful retailing of men’s shoes ex- 
clusively in 
heart of New 
York, to men 
who want 
style witheut 
extravagance, 


us to exX- 
tend 





the same bene- 
fits to out-of- 


town patrons 

by mail. Here 

is a Special to introduce our mail service— 
Style X45—in the new Nut-Brown shade, the most 
sensible and comfortable of the seas¢ n's smart lasts, 
broad flat heel, sturdy leather soles vdyear welt 
(hand-sewed). Fits like ¢ vill 


without gapping « 

i fc and long wear— 
! your money back. $ 
$5.95. Send your size with order, and order pri mptly. 
Ask also for Circular M showing other 1art styles for 


men. 
REGENT SHOE CO.,, 1486 3d Ave. New York 











increase Your 

airy and Stock Profits 

New folder tells how ‘‘Silverized Silage"* 

brings maximum yield from dairy cows— 

puts weight on fat stock. **Ohio'’-Cut silage 

fis better feed—cut clean—packs air-tight ™ 

the silo---avoids air pockets—mold- “proof, 

the facts about Silver's ‘‘Ohio’’ Silo Fillers ons 

Feed Cutters, used by Experiment Stations every- 
where. Send for 














RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere. a most 
remarkable invention. No _ elec- 

tricity, wries or springs. 

proved, patented Models, 
hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—Convenient. Brings genu 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. proved success. 
5th season. Every home and office 
needs the Wonder Fan. Three 
Models. Three Sizes. Be Well, 
Address LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 

W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over allexpenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


niversally admitted to be the > most owerful, simplest, fastest hay 
Baler made, 30 years a succes: . Corzine, Dongola lill., says 
‘My press is doing as fine work as ever and thisis ite 16th season,’ od 
Just send name and address 

fodey for our illustrated 
book, giving yalnable in- 
cate - Hay Baling, end 
r Time offer tha wi il I 

pete you Ay make big ene bay- 

ing this season. 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Gox 21 «Kansas City, Missouri 








Keep cvvi. 
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LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At the World’s Original and Greatest Sehool and_ be- 
come independent, =e no capiial invested. Every 
branch of the business taught Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 50 N. Sac- 
ramento Bivd., Chicago, Iti., Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





Qur advertisers are guaranteed, 
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CONGRESSMAN HEFLIN ON 
COTTON PRICES 





| By Holding Firm, We Can Compel the 


| bama, to W 


} 


World to Pay Us a Fair Price for 
Our Crop 





OLLOWING is a letter from Con- 
gressman J. Thomas Heflin, of Ala- 
B. Yeary, of Texas, on 


| the present cotton situation, and how 


producers may get fair prices for the 


crop now growing: 
‘l agree with your suggestions re- 
garding the thing necessary to be 


| done to obtain a good price for cot- 





ton. I want us to have a big rally 
somewhere in the Cotton Belt about 
the first of August. We want cotton 
farmers, merchants and bankers to 
attend this meeting; every one, in 
fact, who is really in sympathy with 
the producers in their effort to obtain 
a fair and reasonable profit. 

“The last crop has been held and 
marketed in the most intelligent and 
businesslike manner of any crop that 
we have ever made. But for the hold- 
ing movement that has been so suc- 
cessfully conducted throughout the 
South, cotton would have gone to 15 
cents a pound, and that is where cer- | 
tain spinners and speculators agreed | 
in January last to put it. We have 
whipped the fight, and if we will stand 
together during the next selling sea- 
son, as we have for the past few 
months, we will receive above thirty 
cents for the crop of 1919. Our friends 
who talk so glibly about the law of 
supply and demand need not be sur- 
prised to see cotton sell for thirty-five 
cents and forty cents a pound be- 
tween now and August first. 


“There are many agencies at work 
against the producers, but the pro- 
ducer has it in his power, if he will 
only use his strength and his sense, 
to compel the 


for his cotton. I am going to make 
about ten speeches in the Cotton Belt 
during the month of August, calling 
on our farmers, merchants and bank- 
ers to hold the line and refuse to sell 
unless the price will yield a profit. I 
want us to be so thoroughly of one 
mind and purpose that we can stop 
the sale of cotton in a single day in 
every county in the Cotton Belt, and 
we can do that. If we ever permit 


consuming world to | 
pay him a fair and reasonable price | 





cotton to sell again at the low and de- 
structive prices that obtained for so 
many years, it will be a reflection 
upon our intelligence and our man- 
hood. 

“The present cotton holding move- | 
ment has been the means of bringing 
$500,000,000 into the South, which oth- 
erwise would have been a loss to our 
people. This prize is worth fighting 
for year aiter year.’ 

“J. THOMAS HEFLIN.” 








Waste in Our Lumber Industry 

HAVE it from very reliable author- 

ity that in the ordinary practice of 
the yellow pine industry only about 
one third of the entire tree reaches | 
the market and that two thirds of 
the tree is wasted. As the annual cut 
produces  15,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure, of merchantable timber, it 
follows that twice as much other 
material derived from the same trees 
is allowed to goto waste. The amount 
of this waste in the yellow pine in- 
dustry alone is enough to furnish raw } 
material for daily production of 
40,000 tons paper, 3,000 tons of rosin, 
300,000 gallons of turpentine, and 
600,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol. The 
potential values of these products are 
many times greater than the actual 
values now developed by the indus- 
try. When we consider it, such waste 
is appalling. The public who handles 
this industry must be awakened to | 
this fearful waste of what nature | 
gives us—From an interview with 
Secretary of Commerce Wm. C. Red- 
field. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. 
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The life of your car de- 
pends directly on its lubri- 
cation. To insure long life 
and slow depreciation is the 
work of Texaco motor oil. 
And it does that work well, 
because it is always uniform, 
and there is a grade specially 
suited to the requirements 
of your car. It gives a per- 
fect seal between piston and 
cylinder wall. It can’t form 
hard destructive carbon. It 
is a typical Texaco red Star 
and green T product. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 


General Offices, Houston, Texas 


: Offices in Principal Cities 





























WATIONAL Steam Pres- 
ewre or DIXIE QUEEN Hot || 
Water Canning Outfits 


at high prices, 


Big Free Recipe Book insures immediate 

e iN CANS NS all sizes and, 
styles ready ‘oh anil shipment di-’ 
rect from our big 


success, 











warehouses, cons 
ite today for 
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IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


and helpful news. 


world of business. 


ing made in the world. 





terms. 





2 
lanediate Shipment 


Stationary, Portable or 
Saw-kig—allat greatly 
reduced prices, Best 
Engine — longest 3 sec- 
ord — strongest g 
Nocut in 
for quick action. 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2354 Empire Building, 





IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


0 H-P. 





Choose your own 
alia. but a big cut = price 
rite for new cu cata- 
H. WITTE, Pres. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cessful farm 
machinery. 





ers never dreamed. 






vertisements 
money and information. 








somely. 














When writing to advertisers, 
riting } as an advertiser in T 
sive Farmer, which guarantees 
of li advertising it carries.’ 


Progres- 


the reliability \ 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 


They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 


They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 


By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most suc- 
implements and 


The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 


And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
are losing both 


Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay kand- 
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Save your papers and get a binder, 
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“THE UNEARNED INCREMENT” : 
TWO ANSWERS TO DR. GULLEY 


I—Mr. Nims Urges Distinction Be- 
tween Land Values and Residence 
Values 


N HIS fourth paragraph Dr. Gulley 

discusses what might happen to a 

man who purchased a house and lot 
in 1895 for $2,000 and refuses $8,000 for 
it today. I am unaware what “theor- 
ists” might do to him, but can with 
authority say that it is this particular 
class who will be helped most by the 
inauguraation of the single tax, as is 
very clearly shown by Mr. Dunlap. 
This proposition could be more intel- 
ligently handled had Dr. Gulley 
specified what part of the original 
$2,000 represented land and what part 
house. Clearly very little of the pres- 
ent $8,000 represents house. It repre- 
sents monopoly of a small piece of 
ground where within the past twenty 
years better roads, better schools, bet- 
ter churches and better social service 
and surroundings of all sorts have 
been brought about. 


In paragraph six Dr. Gulley ex- 
presses the view that taxes should be 
paid according to the ability of the 
person taxed. That would apply with 
equal reason to his grocery bill. Sin- 


gle taxers believe he should return 
to society in the form of taxes in pro- 
portion to the advantages he receives 
from society in the form of habitable 
surroundings. 


\ better description of the man 
named “Legion” mentioned in closing 
paragraph is the man paying in the 
form of rent a rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of his income for a mere shel- 
ter while vast land suitable 
for building sites are held out of use 
and at a nominal tax for speculative 
purposes (unearned increment) 

BOYDEN NIMS 


tracts of 


Columbia, S. C. 
1i—Mr. Dunlap Insists that Single 
Tax Would Prevent Abnormal Land 
Value Increases Rather Than Pen- 
alize the Owner and Argues 
Against Present Land System 
E READ Dr. Gulley’s article in 
The Progressive Farmer of May 
24, and decided that while he had evi- 
dently heard of Henry George, he had 
very evidently never read Mr. 
George’s work. 


The position the Doctor takes on 
“The unearned increment of land val- 
ues” amply justify this conciusion. He 
refers to a man of moderate salary 
who bought himself a home in 1895, 


for $2,000. He says this man has made 
no improvements above keeping the 
home in necessary repair, and that he 
could now sell for $8,000, but refuses 
to do so for the reason that he must 
have a “shelter” and another home of 
equal accommodations would cost him 
all of the $8,000 


Dr. Gulley thinks this shows a $6,000 
increment” in this pro- 
that “these theorists” 
(meaning the disciples of Henry 
George) would burden on 
this simple home taking a 
$6,000 for tax. 


“unearned 
perty, and 


create a 
owner by 


great portion of this 


And that’s how we discovered that 
Dr. Gulley had only heard of Henry 
George, and had not read his work 


In the first place, this home-owner 
was robbed of the major portion of 
his $2,000 when he bought his home in 
1895. He was made to pay the site 
value of the place, as a part in this 
sum, which was wholly a community 
creation. And after paying this site 
value to the private individual who 
sold him the property, he has, for 
every one of the past twenty-four 
years, paid to the town, in taxes, on 
the property, including the house, and 
his personal effects a charge for the 
identical same thing, namely, site 
value; or the privilege of living in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that coramunity. The $6,000 that Dr. 
Gulley thinks is “unearned increment” 
in this home site is about 90 per cent 
water, poured in by the system of 
land speculation we support and ex- 
plains to a nicety the whereforeness 
of increased tenancy, and decreased 
home ownership, with which we are 
confronted each time a census is tak- 
en. “These theorists” that the Doctor 
thinks are so dangerous would knock 
this speculative program out of land 
trafic and would so reverse the order 
of things as they now stand, that 
home owning would become the rule, 
and tenancy the exception. 

Land is properly the property of 
the state. If anyone does not think 
so, let him neglect to pay his taxes 
for, one, two, or thiree years, and he 
will find out: 


Taxes constitute payment for public 
service. The service, rightly, should 
consist of protection of the citizen 
in his natural right, possession of suf- 
ficient land on which to sustain him- 
self. This kind of protection builds 
communities, and as communities 
grow they generate land values. The 
land value so generated is a commun- 
ity creation; and if taken by the 
community to pay for the public ser- 
vice rendered by government, then 
the community reaps its own crea- 





tions back in service. 

If on the other hand, this public 
| creation is given to the private indi- 
vidual who has been made sole arbi- 
| ter of the land then the community 
must take from its own labor crea- 
| tions to pay for public service, and its 

| therefore paying the bill twice 
| What we need to see is that labor is 
| entitled to ali of its creations, and 
that the public is entitled to all of its 
| creations. This would not rob anyone 
; of anything that he was justly entitled 
to, but would prevent a landed class 
from robbing a landless class of what 

the latter is justly entitled to. 


ee Ne ee oe 
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= : Se ; : I we 4 iD, ~Z The practice of the past few centur- 

7 7 ~~ : ’ ies has made a privileged class feel 
(like they are being singled out for 
persecution whenever a proposal is 
made to deny them the right to furth- 
er oppress labor, by taking a part of 
its products for the privilege of being 
allowed to produce. They fail to see 
in this situation, that the assumed 
rights of landlords is the monstrous 
wrongs of tenants. 


The failure of the state to take 
what rightly belongs to it, and use it 
for public benefit, is the cause of the 
high cost of things produced by labor. 
The virtual untaxing of land values 
makes moneyed men desire to get 
their money invested in land. This 
creates an artificial land scarcity, be- 
cause it holds this land away from 
the user, in order that the speculator- 
buyer reap the benefits of commun- 
ity creations later. This idle land 
that would increase production if 
used, causes a scarcity of produce, be- 
cause not used. The scarcity makes 
higher prices to the consumer, and 
i'then the state levies a tax on this 
| limited product, and makes it higher 
; still, This is why Dr. Gulley’s man 
cannot buy as much with his present 
salary—which is doubtless greatly in- 
creased, so f dollars are con- 
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Good Plowing, Yes— 


G00? work and plenty of it, Operate on Cheap Fuel 
ing’ iski Le All tractors of the same size use about the same 
iocnrtyen 4 ee Oe: Se amount of fuel. It is not uncommon to use 1000 


r - gallons in a season, International and Titan 
International or Titan kerosene tractor tractors operate on common coal oil, which costs 
is used. With it you can plow as deep as you 


about half as much as gasoline. Even if our 
want to, as fast as good plowing can be done, do tractors were superior in no other way, the fuel 
any other farm power work, do as much and as_ saving would make it worth while to own an 
good work during the last hour of the season as International. 
during the first, and know that you are saving ‘ 
money at every turn of the flywheel. Tractor Service 


Every tractor owner needs service at one time 
or another. When that time comes our Service 
Organization of 89 branch houses and thousands 
of dealers responds quickly, Think what it may 
mean to you in a rush season to get a repair part 
or have an adjustment attended to within a few 
hours. Every International or Titan tractor owner 
who needs service gets it without unnecessary 
delay br trouble. 

Our tractors are made in three sizes, 8-16, 10-20 
and 15-30-h, p. All operate on kerosene, or any 
other oil fuel down to 39° Baume. We will send 
catalogues with full information about tractors 
or any other machines in the list below. Write 
and tell us which machines you are interested in. 
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Work With All Farm Machines 


The steadiness and dependability of Interna- 
tional or Titan tractors are due, not to chance, 
but to skill and experience. We know farm ma- 
chines, having marketed them for close to 
88 years. We know the work you expect pont 
machines to do and for twelve years have been 
selling tractors designed and built to furnish use- 
ful, economical power for that work. One or 
another of our tractors will draw or drive any 
farm power machine you have, requiring power 
up to 15-H.P. draw bar or 30-H. P. on the belt, 
and do good work with it. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines—Cont. Daisy Equipment 
inders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
eaders Rice Binders Side Dekivery Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand) 

Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
Reapers ockers Rakes Power Machines 
Threshers Combinagion Side Rakes Kerosene Engines ‘ 
Tillage Implements Sweep Rakes” “Stackers Gasoline Engines 
r : act 
Disk Hasrows Cultivators Combination Suoee Rakes Resenege ce aproal. 
a tackers i 
s ring: Tooth Harrows n cke Motor Cultivators 


ooth Harrows Bajine — 
eg: nche . 
Orchard Harrows se - ian Machines on 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines Cultivators 
Corn Planters CornDrills Ensilage Cutters _ Motor Cultivators 

Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders | Pickers 
Al woh east Seeders - Corn Shellers Threshers Ensilace Cutters 

rass See rills ay Presses Shellers 

Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Huskers and Shredders 


@ 


far as 
cerned—as he could with his former 
salary. 
If the things he buys have increased 
in price in the same proportion as his 
‘ i house and lot has increased, you can 
8 Engines readily see how this could be. Unless 
Motor Trucks he is getting four times as much 
wages as he was getting twenty-four 
years ago, he is not coming out even, 


Cream Separators 
(Belted) 


ee tg ge ern 


Other Farm Equipment 


out ena yon Tax reform is a question that will 


‘arm Wagons not down. We cannot further ignore 
Farm Trucks it. The claim used to be made that 


Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders The fact has 
That’s 


Tractor Hitches 
’ Binder Twine 


@ 


poor men paid no tax. 
developed that they pay it all. 
what keeps them poor. 





Private land monopoly is not a 
right; it’s a privilege, and when peo- 
ple decide to withhold the privilege, 

| there can be no just complaints. 
S. S. DUNLAP. 
J Waxhaw, N. C., Rt. 1. 
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International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO : US A 
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The doctor’s bill often follows the 
mosquito’s bill. 

Don’t risk ill health, doctor's bills 
and the annoyance which mos- 
quitoes cause when it is so easy 
to kill every one that gets into 
your home. 


Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


25c and 50c Everywhere 


Kills mosquitoes, flies, fleas, ants 
bed ‘bugs, lice, moths, roaches 
and most other insect pests. 

Harmless to everything but insects 
McCORMICK&CO., Baltimore,Md. 


The “Scotch Kids” are sponsors for 
McCormick & Co. products 








THESE CANNERS worm ven CANS OR GLASS 


Burn Wood or Coal, 
and come complete with_all tools for operation. 
The money some peo- 
ple are making with 
them is nothing short 
of marvelous. Us 
by Government 
agents for demonstra- 
tion work, Guaran- 


teed. 

No. CB-N, $5.75 each. 
Club of 38, $16.50. 
Club of 7, $34.50. 
Capacity, 300 to 600 





Club of 7, $37.50, 
Capacity, 500 to 1,000 
cans daily. 

Cans—No. 2, 
125, $4.70. Cans, No. 
8, carton 100, $4.75. 
Solder hemmed caps 
included. Shipped on- 


en . 
wt shiping instructions, 
inclosing amount of 
order, aud get a canner that will please. 
FARM CANNING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dept. PF, Meridian, Miss. 
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Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. A " 
Get the Black Beauty—facory- y  y 
direct; wholesale price, Magnifi- a |i 
cent wheel. Strongest, raciest 
in all cycledom. _5-yr. guar. 
18 Exclusive Features | 
See the wheel before paying a [RACam 
cent. Get our Catalog ; select Je 
your model, 20 Styles. We WR 
ebip at our own risk. Keepor 
return, No waiting to save up. 
Menthstopay—smallamounton 
acceptance, a Sila rm. 

. our cto 

Sundries j= og first. Lowest rr 
inthe country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything foricyclists. FreeSundries Cat!’ g. 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 66 i 
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Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
ming fruits and vegetables for market,neigh- 
bors and home by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
fesults, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 
Carolina Metal Products Co. 


Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N. C. 


Only Down-Year to Pay 
$ Get rou Kiatin ONE-MAN Stomp 
i . are: ONE : d 
K I - 
s +h uick, Ue 























Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Remember that 
money is of the prolific, generating nature,” 
Buy W. 8. 8S, 
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| Losing Money by Producing Fertile 
Eggs 
‘TH= farmers and poultrymen of the 


United States are losing $15,000,000 
every year by producing fertile eggs 





after the hatching season is over. 
This enormous loss is due to the fact 
that fertile eggs begin hatching when 
in a temperature of 60 or more de- 
grees; and very few farmers and 
small poultrymen are able to keep 
their eggs in a lower temperature 


during warm weather. 


When the hatching season is over 
|every inferior male bird should be 
| killed or sold; and the good breeders 
| should be separated from the hens. If 
there be no roosters on the yard with 
| the hens the eggs will be infertile, 
and will keep until you have time to 
get them to the market. Having 
roosters with the hens, the eggs will 
be fertile. In warm weather fertile 
eggs begin to hatch within a few 
| hours after they are laid. After an 
| ege begins hatching it is no longer 
a good food but is a bad food. As 





germs are growing, but as soon as 
they are chilled long enough the 
germs die and begin to decay. There- 
fore, we readily see that such eggs 


| No wonder people quit eating eggs 
|in warm weather when they have to 


| buy them! 


| Get rid of the roosters except your 


| full-blooded ones, and separate them | 


|from the hens. In other words, do 
not let a rooster run with the hens 
at all. And the reason you should 
kill or sell the inferior males is be- 
cause they cost you money to feed 
them during the unproductive season. 
| A male bird will eat at least two dol- 
| lars’ worth of feed a year. 
| it does not pay to keep roosters un- 


| less they are fine birds and could not | 
be obtained without paying a fancy | 


price for them. 


Those roosters that you do keep, 
put them away from the hens. Put 
them into roomy pens or better still, 
let them run in some patch or or- 
|chard where they can catch insects. 
| Keeping birds confined too close will 


| cause them to lose in vitality and be | 


liable to disease. Let them run where 


| 
they can have plenty of exercise. 


Hens seem to do better and lay bet- 
ter where they are not bothered by 
roosters. Roosters do not have any- 
thing whatever to do with egg pro- 
duction. The only time male birds 
are needed is at breeding time. Af- 
ter that no rooster should be allowed 
with the hens. As soon as you can 
tell the roosters in spring chicks, sep- 
arate them from the pullets. The pul- 
lets will do much better. This has 
been proved and has become a pretty 
well-known fact among poultrymen. 


By not allowing roosters to run 
with the hems the eggs will be infer- 
tile and will keep for 
| weeks which will be sufficient time to 
| get them to the market. Fertile eggs 

will not keep at all in warm weather 
unless kept in cold-storage. Eat and 
sell infertile eggs; do not produce 
anything else but infertile eggs, for 
fertile eggs in the summer-time are 
not good to eat or sell, either. 


If all farmers would produce only 
infertile eggs for market, 
would not go down so much in sum- 
mer. Producing fertile eggs throws 
so many bad eggs on the market that 
people are afraid to buy; and conse- 
quently, the price of eggs drops. It 
isn’t over-production that runs eggs 
down so much as it is fertile 
|eggs. Therefore, the price can be 
kept normal if only fresh eggs are 
sold. Instead of producing fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of bad eggs, it 
would be much better to prevent this 
tremendous loss. If this loss was pre- 
vented farmers and poultrymen would 
have that fifteen million themselves 
and the people would have $15,000,000 
J. W. RECKNOR. 


| of eggs to eat. 


Therefore | 


} 


| 


} 


long as the fertile eggs are warm the | 


are not fit for human consumption. | 


nearly two | 


prices | 
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fr 
We're Off 


Again 


spirit. 


Now’s the time. 


all along the line. 


more workmen. 


Full of cheer and that optimistic American 


Peace-time industries must soon be going 
full swing—speeded up for delayed peace 
necessities and luxuries, creating a job for 
every home-coming fighter, reabsorbing 
every loyal munition worker. 

Start things going. Buy 
what you need. Start buying and selling 


If you buy, you deplete the goods of the 
merchant and he must buy, and he in turn 
depletes the surplus stock of the manufac- - 
turer, who thus is forced to buy more raw 
materials, produce more goods, employing 


BUY NOW-—Saart the ball a-rolling, headed 
for prosperity—LET’S GO! 


™~ 


BUY NOW! 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary 























There’s nothing more helpful or 
enjoyable on the farm than an 


Auto-wheel Coaster 


—: OR AN :— 


cAuto- Wheel Goadster 


You can haul at one load enough stove- 
wood to last mother a week. And you can 
haul big sacks of feed, bushel baskets of fruit, 
or vegetables—anything. And you need not 
be afraid of overloading the Auto-Wheel—it 
can carry as heavy loads as you can pull, 
and you can pull a mighty heavy load be- 
cause the genuine roller bearings of the 
Auto-Wheel make it spin along with ease. 
The Auto-Wheel has genuine steel axles 
and tires, too. 

We picture two types of Auto-Wheels. 
The Auto-Wheel Coaster at the top and the 
Convertible Roadster at the bottom. The 
Convertible Roadster has patented conver- 
tible sides. Turn up the sides when you 
want to coast or turn them down when you 
need a roadster for hauling. It’s new and 
has made a hit with fellows everywhere. 

Both Auto- Wheel Coaster and Auto-Wheel 
Convertible Roadster are noted for their 
speed as well as strength. They simply 
can’t be beat in a race. Ask any fellow 
who owns an Auto-Wheel. 


Want A Free Felt Pennant? 


Write us the names of three coaster-wagon 
dealers, mentioning which handles the Auto- 

heel, We'll send you beautiful Auto- 
Wheel Booklet, too. Write today, sure. 


THE BUFFALO SLED CO., 


(169 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 

















You Need This New Book 


English Grammar Simplified 





by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A handy volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


“‘Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.’’ 
—Evening Sun, New York. 


A copy of “English Grammar Simplified’ and a 
year’s subscription to e Progressive Farmer 
both for $1.50. Address 





Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. 
Address nearest office. 











Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 
— 














Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 














Save your papers and get a binder. 





—- WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 


dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 








delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or 
_ will be misspelled, or the firm name 
given. : 
These are due to of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should mA age advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


e town or city 


will be written and no address whatever 
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MireyCall for More on 


“A hog is of 
greatervalucte 
the winning © 


+e 
~ 
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Speeds Up Pork Production 
make pork quickly you want to fatten 
your hogs while they are growing—have them 
ready for market at 200 or 250 pounds when six 
monthe old. You can't do it with corn alone; 
you can't do it profitably with corn and tank- 
age, nor with any combination of ordinary grains 
alone. igh authoritities have: proved this. 


113 Lbs.Gain perHog in 42 Days 
Is the Sucrene Hog Meal Record 


An average gain of 2 to 2} pounds per day is an ordinary ex- 
perience with hog raisers who feed this scientifically prepared, 
complete and economical pork-making ration. 

Sucrene Hog Meal combines every nutrient the growing and fattening hog 
meods for quick and full development—including Blood Flour and Pure Cane 
Molasses for health, palatability, and to aid the digestion. Besides these two highly important health and 
appetite promoting ingredients Sucrene Hog Meal contains Alfalfa Meal, Corn Feed Meal, Corn Linseed Meal, 
Corn Germ Meal, Cocoanut Meal, Peanut Meal, Ground Barley, and small percentages of Calcium Carbonate 


and Salt. 
Sucrene Hog 


No Corn or Tankage Needed 4y0"5, 17 


most perfect feed ever produced—makes more pork per dollar feeds checked below: 

of feed money; better quality pork; bigger hogs; stronger, {] Sucrene Dairy Feed 

healthier hogs; top-notch selling hogs. Feed it dry or slopped. {}] Sucrene Calf Meal 

For best resultg keep it before your hogs all the time in t Sucrene Hog Meal 
] 
L) 
{] 





Get This FREE BOOK 


pho fore a oes 
eeding of pigs an 10; 
Reliable information, tp: 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. Tells about 
diseases of hogs — pre 
vention and cure, 





Please send me illustrated literature on 





self-feederg, Sucrene Poultry Mash 

Ty it. Order a ton from your dealer. If he cannot supply Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
you at once, write us. Send the coupon or post card for our Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
book and for literature on other Sucrene Feeds. You will find 
it valuable. My Dealer’s Name. 





American Milling Company P.O... eeeeeeeeees State 
Dept. 28, Peorla, tl. My Namo 
(Sucrene Feeds for all Farm Animals—18 Years the Standard) WW 504 egueayeasesceveccacses Stato 











The Briscoe has a tremendous reserve of power, but it is 
so responsive to the slightest touch that the women of the 
family can handle it without the slightest fatigue. 

Gears, brakes, clutch—each moves to its place with a 
smoothness and ease that leaves you untired even after a 
full day’s driving. 

And the price is but $885 at the factory. 


Before ou decide, 
Take al riscoe Side” 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATIO 


JACKSON, 
MICH. 





199% BRISCOE BUILT. 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 





When writing to advertisers, say: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 








Strength of Grange, Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and Union 
i - B. B.: So far as we know, the 
Farmers’ Alliance now maintains 
a state organization nowhere except 
in North Carolina. We have not been 
able to find out what was its greatest 
membership at any one time, but 
think it probably exceeded 1,000,000. 
The National Grange, according to T. 
C. Atkeson’s book, “Semi-Centennial 
History of the Patrons of Husban- 
dry,” had 268,000 members in 1874 and 
reached its greatest strength in 1875 
with 858,050 members. After 1875 the 
membership dropped off, and from 
880 to 1900 ranged from 160,000 to 
205,000. Since 1900 it has had a very 
strong and vigorous growth, the 
membership passing the 500,000 mark 
in 1911. The estimated number of ac- 
tive members is now 600,000 distribu- 
ted by states as follows: 


California, 3,318; Colorado, 11,114; 
necticut, 13,750; Delaware, 2,250; 
1,925; Illinois, 3,340; Indiana, 5,564; Iowa, 
4,030; Kansas, 24,500; Kentucky, 437: Maine, 
55,280; Maryland, 2,500; Massachusetts, 
39,055; Michigan, 60,062; Minnesota, 585; 
Missourl, 2,613; Montana, 704; Nebraska, 
2,300; New Hampshire, 27,500; New Jersey, 
14,258; New York, 114,468; North Dakota, 
640; Ohio, 69,360; Oklahoma, 2,848; Oregon, 
10,000; Pennsylvania, 62,414; Rhode Island, 
329; South Dakota, 1,192; Vermont, 14,430; 
Washington, 15,000; West Virginia, 1,186; 
Wisconsin, 2,762; Wyoming, 640. 

The strongest Farmers’ Union 
states are: Virginia, 8,800; North Car- 
olina, 14,000; Oklahoma, 13,200; North 
Dakota, 11,000; Iowa, 8,600; Kansas, 
41,330; Nebraska, 36,070, the estimated 
total paid up membership being about 


150,000. 


Con- 
Idaho, 





Red Clover Not a Safe Crop in 
Lower South 


. R.: The clover you send is com- 
mon red clover, which is often 
found growing in many parts of the 
Cotton Belt. However, as far south 
as you are we do not recommend it as 
a hay crop or for any other purpose, 
since as a rule the summers are too 
long and hot for it, and the soil is too 
light and low in lime content. We 
believe you will find crimson and bur 
clovers much more dependable crops. 





Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of 
Ammonia for Sugar Cane 


R: C. O.: You will probably get ex- 
cellent results from either nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia on 
sugar cane. We would recommend 75 
to 125 pounds per acre around the 


plants about this time of year, and 


then it will probably pay you to make 
a similar application along toward the 
last of July. Sugar cane feeds very 
heavily on nitrogen, and we believe 
applications of either of.these mate- 


| rials will pay you well. 





Nut Grass or Coco 


.C. E.: In attempting to kill out the 

patches of coco grass in your 
fields, we do not know of any more 
practicable plan than that of smoth- 
ering out the grass with a crop that 
will shade it, such as peas, velvet 
beans or sweet potatoes. If you are 
not in position to use these crops 
on these patches of grass, we must 
say frankly that we hardly see how 
you are going to get rid of it. 


When to Plant Bur Clover Seed 


. D. A.: In planting bur clover in 
your corn middles, we think you 
will find it a good plan to plant this 
clover in June or early July. We 
would sow seed at the rate of 8 to 10 
bushels per acre and lightly cultivate 
them in, being careful not to cover 
them more than an inch or so deep. 
Should you wait until August or Sep- 
tember to plant your bur clover seed, 


we believe you will find it advisable 
to boil them for one minute in order 
to hasten germination. In your sec- 
tion (Lower South) we believe you 
can safely plant bur clover as late as 
October, though when it is planted so 
ate we would always boil the seed in 
order to get them to come we quickly 


Best Cover Crop 


C- D. A.: As to a winter cover crop, it 

is quite true that bur and crimson 
clover are superior to oats and rye, 
though you may experience some dif- 
ficulty in getting a start with clovers. 
Our recommendation would be that 
you begin with a small area of the 
clovers, being careful to take every 
precaution to secure their success, 
and over the rest of the farm use rye 
or oats as a cover crop. 


Oil Mill Refuse as a Fertilizer 


. H. J.: Pound for pound the set- 
tlings in the oil tank will be in- 
ferior to cottonseed meal as a fertil- 
izer, for the reason that the oil has 
no fertilizing value whatever. If this 
material is one-third oil and two- 
thirds meal by weight, we may esti- 
mate that it has approximately two- 
thirds the value of cottonseed meal 
per ton. 








Rye Planted at Last Cultivation 


(: G.: We do not consider it practi- 

cable te sow rye in the corn and 
velvet at the last cultivation. 
You will probably give this last culti- 
vation in June, and rye sowed this 
early will probably fail to get 
through the long hot summer. It is 
also likely that it will be partly or 
wholly destroyed by the shading of 
the beans. We believe you can profit- 
ably plant rye in cotton at the last 
cultivation, particularly if this last 
cultivation comes after the first of 
August. We would suggest one bush- 
el per acre. Some have gotten excel- 
lent results with the Abruzzi variety, 
though frequently in the writer’s ob- 
servation it has not proved any bet- 
ter than ordinary rye. 


beans 





Nitrate of Soda on Corn 


. R.: On ordinary thin uplands ca- 
pable of making 15 or 20 bushels 
per acre we would advise the use of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia on corn when ‘t is from 2 
to 4 feet high, at the rate of 75 
to 100 pounds per acre. We are 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of us- 
ing any other fertilizer on corn, pre- 
ferring to use acid phosphate and 
potash materials on cotton. 





Fertilizing Sugar Cane 


. C. C.: If your sugar cane has not 
had any fertilizers of any kind 
applied, we would suggest the imméd- 
iate use of a mixture of equal parts 
acid phosphate and cottonseed. meal 
applied around the cane at the rate 
of 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre. Or if 
you can get sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda it will furnish a 
cheaper source of nitrogen than will 
cottonseed meal, and we would re- 
commend using itin place of the meal, 
bearing in mind that nitrate of soda 
is about two and one-half times and 
sulphate of ammonia about three 
times as rich in nitrogen as is cotton- 
seed meal, and reducing the amounts 
of these proportionately. Then about 
the first of August we would suggest 
a side application of cottonseed meal 
at the rate of about 300 or 400 pounds, 
or nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia at the rate of about 100 to 150 
pounds per acre. Sugar cane is 2 
heavy feeder on nitrogen, and we feel 
sure these applications will pay you. 
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12,000, yet I could 
not shade the price 
one bit, because 
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cutter you have 
been waiting 
for, It produc- 
es ideal granu- 
lation—it does 
Te REM ot shred 
crush or grind 
to flour. 

The Gehl is not only the ‘‘World’s Best 
Alfalfa Cutter’ but is also the best ma- 
chine for grinding dry corn stalks including 
ears, velvet beans, pea vines, etc. 


Saves 10 to 30 Per Cent of 


Values 


and serves a double porpoce-~thet of feed 
grinding and silo filling. Has large capa~ 
city, is simple, safe, sturdy, speedy and 
self feeding—requires no man at feed table, 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
312 S. Water St. _ . West Bend, Wis, 


= Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Grind Your Feed Fun Wood Saw 
Run Grain Elevator Run Silo Filler 
p Your er Separate Your Cream 
Run Corn Sheller Operate Churn 
irrigating Pum 

Your Ford car, with a Novelty Auto-Pulley, gives you the 

e t power on earth for di any work snywbere onthe 

Foaewers pes yee the full power of your Ford—8 to 12 horse 

ower: for portable use around your farm. 

orth its cost in emergenc ses, even if you have a gasolene 

et compact device on the market. 
Be tire wear, Can be attached in 





ex NOVELTY 3 


652 





o uick 
Power 








Order at once and be firet to secure 
agency; Ford owners wanted to act 
as agents in each county. Send for 
cireular. 








Novelty Mtg. Co.,Box 1.2, Abindon, tlt. 




















BALE HAY NEW WAY 





Bale Ties—2 Men 


sangeet es xX help 
Eee cools, 
rite for wires 


all types of this ta Lg eae ag eld 
Prose Mfg. Co., 776 Ottawe Street, Leavenworth, Kec. 


| A Way to Clean Spark Plugs 


HEN it is necessary to clean the | 


carbon from a set of four or six | 


| spark plugs, a good way to do the job 
is to clean them with a lye solution 


To about a quart of water add a 
tablespoonful of common concentrat- 
ed lye, putting the solution in a porce- 
lain or iron vessel. Put the spark 
plugs to be cleaned in this solution 
and set the vessel over a slow fire 
Let boil 20 minutes, after which you 
will find that all carbon has disap- 
peared, leaving the plugs bright and 
clean. Then wash the plugs 
| oughly and let them dry before re- 


| placing them in the engine. 


‘| OUR HEALTH TALK 


| Right and Wrong Breakfasts for 
Children 


HE breakfast menus that follow are 
merely suggestive; 
| tain defects in meeting the 








needs may be met with simple, easily 


prepared food. 

A Type of Breakfast Unguited to a Child.— 
Griddlecakes and syrup, sausage, fried pota- 
toes, bread and butter, coffee. 

Although this meal may not be bad 
for a healthy adult, 
child of school age for various 

| sons. 
addition of an acid fruit in order to 
be easily digested by even a grown 
man doing heavy work. Griddlecakes 
are in the class of hot breads, 
are not suited to the diet of a child; 
they are often swallowed without 
much chewing, and hence are digested 
with difficulty. Sausage is largely 
pork, a meat to be used with modera- 
tion even by many grown persons. 
Some cases of digestive trouble may 
be caused by the large amount of 
pork eaten. It contains much fat, an 
excess of which retards digestion in 


the stomach even when it does not 
cause discomfort. The serving of 
sausage at breakfast usually vueans 
serving meat twice a day, which is 


not an advisable practice for the chil- 
dren’s dietary. Many dietary experts 
now believe that meat eaten once a 
day is sufficient for any one, and that 
children under seven years of age, at 
least, should have none at all. A vig- 
orous adult may be able to digest 
fried food without much difficulty, but 
it places too great a tax on the di- 
gestive system of a child. Coffee is a 
stimulant; therefore, it should not be 
used by school children. 


A Type of Breakfast Suited to a Child of 


| School Age.—Rolled oats, with cream or 
| milk, apple sauce, bread and butter, milk to 
drink, egg (not fried), if desired. 


This meal is well suited to the needs 
of a growing child. The rolled oats 
should be cooked in a double boiler 
for several hours or in a fireless cook- 
ler overnight. Tissue-building food- 
rolled oats, the milk, the bread, and 
the egg. Energy-giving 
|are abundant in the rolled oats, the 
| bread, the butter, and the cream. 
| Lime, which is needed for the growth 
lof bones, as well as for other pur- 
poses, is supplied by the milk and the 
cereal. 
blood cells, 
the rolled oats. Phosphorus, which is 
needed by the tissues of the body and 
which also helps to keep the body ia 
good running order, is furnished by 
the apple sauce, the rolled oats, the 
egg, and the milk. The apple sauce 
and the rolled oats are valuable in 
stimulating the activity of the intes- 
tines and thus preventing constipa- 





in helping to neutralize certain sub- 
stances that might otherwise cause 
trouble. Besides furnishing in a sin- 
ple meal the requirements for growth 


overtax the stomach and hence draw 
to it some of the blood needed by the 
brain for thinking—Cornell. .HeaJth 
Bulletin. 
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Not « genuine 
UNION-Au 


unless this design 
19 embossed on 
the buttons Look 
for it Remember 
there ic only one 
UNION Au the 


The Goad Saas 
Work Suit 
UST look at this 


picture—you can see 
comfort and ease in 
every line of these 
LEE UNION -ALLS. 
So practical! So con- 
venient! So economi- 
cal! Don’t wait! You 
need LEE UNION- 
ALLS now. Ask your 
dealer. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 
e Address Department 2056 


The H.D. Lee Mercantile Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Trenton, &. J. 
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$50.00 spaRE TIME 


FOR WEEK ENDING 
MAY 3list 





J. L. CONNER, of Ala. 





Is the record of Mr. J. L. Conner, of Alabama, and is pretty good pay, 
but it is no more than a live-wire agent can do in every farming com- 
munity in the South. 

The Progressive Farmer is the standard farm weekly of the South, 
and in fact it is the only farm weekly published in the entire South. 
It has a place in every Southern home and our live-wire agents find 
that they are able to get a renewal or new subscription from prac- 
tically every call they make. 

No matter where you are located, The Progressive Farmer agency 
will pay you. Hundred of both new and renewal subscriptions, if you 
will just go after them, which can be done in your spare time. 

Your spare time is worth money and we need it. Write today for our 
money-making offer to local agents. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


Name 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. 











WANTED! 


and activity, this breakfast does not | 





LOCAL 
AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


Write i | today for our money making offer. 
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THE COTTON TARE EVIL 


Prices Are Made in Liverpool on the 
Basis of Deducting 6 Per Cent for 
Bagging and Ties, or 30 Pounds on 
a 500-pound Bale—‘World Cotton 
Conference” Should Remedy Evil 
Which Now Seriously Affects 


Farmers 


GREAT “World Cotton Confer- 

ence” is to be held in New Orleans 
next October. Can it not settle the 
question of tare for bagging and ties? 

Can not the 
question of the 
tare on cotton 
bales for bagging 
and ties be revised 
and a true amount 
of weight only be 
deducted? Every 
nation except 
America sells its 
bales of cotton so 
as to cover every 
pound of lint, only surplus material 
being deducted. 

In the United States prior to 1874 
two pounds was deducted from each 
bale, as it was said, to correct the 
“breakage” of the scales, but when 
the cotton men bought anything, noth- 
ing was deducted for breakage. This 
custom originated when cotton was 








MAJ. GRAHAM 


first put in bales too heavy for an in- 
dividual to handle. He was allowed 
to place a block or other thing con- 
venient for handling in each corner, 
and two pounds was deducted for 
these; but when they omitted these 
corners with the blocks, the deduction 
of two pounds was still continued. In 
1875, as a member of the Legislature 
of North Carolina, I introduced a bill 
which became a law abolishing this 
custom and not permitting any de- 
duction from the bale. 

The old 350-pound cotton bale re- 
quired 21% pounds of bagging and 
ties, which amounted to 6 per cent. 
In fixing the price of cotton at Liver- 
pool, they deducted 6 per cent from 
the weight of the bale to cover the 
bagging and ties. Afterwards the 
weight of the bale was increased to 
500 pounds, but they still deducted 6 
per cent for bagging and ties, and 
this has continued to be the custom 
since that time. On a 500-pounds bale 
therefore, thirty pounds is deducted 
for tare. 


This is the general rule in the mar- 
kets of the world, though other meth- 
ods are sometimes used to ascertain 
the weight of the bagging and ties. 

The consuls of the United States in 


countries where cotton is sold made 
full reports on this subject in 1912. 


The report of Luther Conant, Jr., sec- 
retary to the Secretary of Labor and 
Commerce, September 1912, is the full- 
est that I have seen on this subject. 
The following are some of the items 
he brings out: 

Franchise: 1 per cent, or 5 pounds 
per bale, for loss of weight in trans- 
portation. 

American cotton only is not sold on 
basis of actual weight of bagging and 
ties. 

Bales looked better in former times. 

Absorb dampness sufficient to cover 
tare. Weigh more when taken out 
than when put aboard. Also absorb 
on sea voyage. Hence seller is satis- 


fied. 


Shall we have standard weight as 
for flour, meal, etc. 


If bagging and ties too heavy, there 
is unnecessary freight. 


Sweden makes no deduction for 


tare. 


In Liverpool, Bremen and Havre 6 
per cent is deducted for tare, or the 
gross weight is taken and the weight 
of bagging and ties deducted. 


If this report is still available for 
distribution, those interested should 
procure a copy from the Department 
of Labor and Commerce, Washington, 








Sg Jo 
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Hanes Tubes are as.good as Hanes 
Tires, and used together, the two 
make a combination that is hard to 
surpass. 


Hanes ‘Gray Steel” Tubes will 
outlast the average motor car. 
people prefer the Hanes ‘Heavy 
Red”’ Tube, at aslightly higher price. 
Both represent long service. 


In the Hanes ‘‘Rustpruf” Tube 
you find a patented tube that will 
resist the rubber-eating effects of 
the rust from the rims of the wheel. 











Hanes Tires 
Deserve 
Hanes Tubes 


Inspect one. 


Hanes Tires have a Good Name 
THE Hanes RuBBER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A tire is no better than its 
tube; not even the best casing 
can give you trouble proof ser- 
vice when a poor inner tube is used 
with it. 


Some 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’: 


D. C. If the issue has been exhaust- 
ed, Congress should order a reprint. 

Now, if Congress would appoint a 
commission to act upon this matter 
of cotton tare, and require the com- 
mission to invite (1) men from for- 
eign markets interested in the sale of 
cotton, (2) manufacturers and others 
in the United States interested, also 
(3) representatives from the farmers, 
a just amount could be agreed upon 
and this matter settled. I do not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
coming to a just conclusion as to 
what this amount should be. America 
is especially interested in this matter 
and should pay the expenses of the 
commission which Congress should 
authorize. : 

I do not know when there will be as 
good an opportunity to have a com- 
mission of this kind as there will be 
at this New Orleans World Confer- 
ence, next October 13-16. I hope the 
papers in the cotton section will call 
attention to this matter and see that 
some one in Congress will take charge 
of it and see that this opportunity for 
action is not lost. The tare is deduct- 
ed when the price is fixed at Liver- 
pool and at present there is no means 
for the farmer to protect himself. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, 

for North Carolina, Raleigh 


THREE TIMELY HINTS FOR 
MRS. FARMER 


i.—Order Canning Supplies Early 

HE canning and drying season will 

soon be at its maximum. If con- 
tainers have not been secured, order 
them at once. Make sure the tops 
and jars on hand are in good condi- 
tion, and likewise get a plentiful sup- 
ply of good rubbers. Can and dry a 
sufficient quantity of early fruits and 
vegetables for next winter’s use, and 
also make the necessary plans for 
putting up berry and fruit juices by 
laying in plenty of bottles, caps, and 
other needed supplies. 





IIl.—Try the Fireless Cooker and Ice- 
less Refrigerator 


pe NTIRELS too many farm homes 
are not acquainted with the bene- 
fits of the fireless cooker and the ice- 
less refrigerator. Both of these con- 
veniences may be made at home with 
little expense. Foods prepared in the 


fireless cooker are as good as those - 


prepared on the stove, and the use of 
this convenience will save many 
hours in the hot kitchen. The ice- 
less refrigerator will keep milk, but- 
ter, eggs, and vegetables much longer 
than in an ordinary temperature. Get 
in touch with your home demonstra- 
tion agent and learn how these useful 
conveniences may be made at home. 


Ill.—Remove Roosters From Flocks 


RODUCE infertile eggs. They are 
worth more, as they keep better 
and they cost less to produce since 
there are no roosters to feed. No 
expense, education, ability, or labor 
other than catching and killing or 


selling the roosters are- necessary 
Remove the males at once. 
While eggs are plentiful some 


should be preserved for the winter 
months, as they will be scarce and 
high priced. It costs but little in 
time, money, and labor, and is so eas- 
ily done that it is only common sense 
to do it. Use fresh, infertile eggs and 
let customers know that they can get 
such eggs for preserving. Those who 
have never preserved eggs should get 
in touch with the county or home de- 
monstration agent, or the state ex- 
tension director—United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 





Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Remember that 
time is money. He that can earn ten shil- 
lings a day by his labor, and sits idle one- 
half that day, though he spends but six- 
pence during his idleness, he has really spent 
or thrown away five shillings beside."” Make 
your time and money work. Buy W. S.S 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
a pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill, 25 
per cent. lighter running Wick oiling 
bearings sall bearir 


ig division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, 


better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. 


Williams Improved 


and 


Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a_ very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
\ operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 

= , their makeup, 
improvements 
and advan- 
tages. 














Mfg. Co. 
Roaring River, N. C. 














Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 


accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 





Supplied {nall sizes 
100 to 100,000 gale 
fon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
cra tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
meeds, Illustrated 
tank book free, 

G. M. Davis & Son 

309 Laura St. 


Palatka, Florida 











25 Cords a day 
One Man Log Soy 


[-:2 Strong, Simple, Dependable. A Fucl maker 
SA and work saver, Cuts any size logsintoany lengths, 
ut to cut, 










Easy to move from log tolog and from cu 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG-SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use 
as portable engine for pumping water and on 


ow OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
= ~_ lew selon. —~< i849 pg te 
> id 


——) Kansas. 











CANE MILLS 


Our New Perfection Mill is an 
up-to-date model, with every 
improved feature, extra heavy 
and durable. Gets all the juice 
out of the cane, saves losses in 
pulp, fully guaranteed; price 

low, Shipped quick from Rich-4 
mond. Catalog of * ‘South's 
Mail Order House”’ gives _ 
information free, write for 


THE SPOTLESS CO., - * RICHMOND, VA. 












POULTRY 


st hand! ers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the $ 
WHAT HAVE You. io SHIP? 
The highest marke et price guarar steed with quick 
Referen i ial Be nk. R ichmond, Va. 
VOODSON. CRAIG Co. 
mates Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
all 


EGGS 


We are the larg 




















isers, say: “I am 
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The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 


RITE the Horticultural Division, 

Clemson College, S. C., for Circu- 

lar No. 6, “Home Canning of Fruits 

and Vegetables”; also for “Home 
Gardening” illetins 
o * 


Every farmer, whether or not he 


raises hogs, should have some alfalfa | 
if he can possibly get it. It is the 
greatest single crop that can be | 
grown. As a forage crop for hogs it 


is unexcelled. 
* * * 

Teo many of us have a few strands 
of wire running around a few bushes 
and bitter weeds to try 
by making them think they 
pasture, but we are really fooling our- 
Cut down the bushes, plow up 


and sod and seed it to grass. 
* * os 


the land 


We have people who fight Bermuda 
grass and hate to hear it mentioned. 


They will hoot at the very idea of 
sodding it in their pastures. But, if 
Kentucky could grow Blue Grass as 


South Carolina can 
the state of Kentucky 
feed us free of charge. 

* * * 


grow Bermuda, 
could almost 


If fruit trees have made poor 
growth, dig in around each tree as 
far out as the branches extend, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of cottonseed meal 


and acid phosphate applied at the 
rate of one pound for one-year-old 
trees and two and one-half pounds 


per tree for bearing trees. 


| older 


| minal 


* . oo 
Summer pruning consists largely of 
thinning from the centers of the 
trees the succulent growth, 
the shortening back of the ter- 
branches of the young trees. 
All prunings should be removed from 
the orchard, for where these are al- 
lowed to remain under the trees or 


and 


nearby, insects will find ideal hiber- 
nating places. 
* * 


Be sure to plant some supplemen- 
tary feed crop with your corn. Cow 
peas, soy beans, and velvet beans all 
furnish good grazing for hogs. In the 
fall let the hogs do the harvesting 
and you will find but very little of 
the crop wasted. A godd plan is to 
let the hogs you are going to market 
gather most of the feed; then when it 
gets so scarce that they must cover a 
|} great deal of ground in getting 
| enough to eat, remove them and let 
sows and smaller pigs finish cleaning 
up the field. 

* *k * 

To start a new pasture on culti- 
vated land plant it in corn, drop a 
3ermuda sprig in the drill three or 
four feet apart. Cultivate the 
and the grass will come on fine and 
be ready two or three years earlier 
than if sodded on ground and not cul- 
tivated. Ifyou can not sod this grass 
with your corn, then break a few 
acres with an ordinary plow. Lay off 
in four feet rows and drop a sprig of 
grass every four feet, covering with 
any suitable plow. Next September 


cornu 


take four bushels of bur clover seed | 


per acre, sow broadcast and run a 
disk harrow over it. Sow three pounds 
per acre of white clover at the same 
time. Then in February scatter one 
bushel per acre of lespedeza and har- 


row in with a spiked tooth harrow. | 


You will then have a base for a per- 
manent pasture in the truest sense of 
the word. 

HE new catalog of the North Caro- 

lina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering is a 253-page publi- 
cation giving full information regard- 
ing entrance requirements, courses 
offered, and all college activities, in- 
cluding the winter and the 
summer school. Copies will be mail- 
ed to all interested parties upon 
request to Mr. E. B. Owen, Registrar, 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


courses 





The men who lead are the men who read 


to fool cows | 
have a 
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SUNNY SOUTH 


MOLINE WAGON 


OLINE-SUNNY SOUTH Wagons 


are now built with standard auto 

track of 56 inches. 
More automobiles are in use than all 
other vehicles combined, and road tracks 
a ee are made by them. With your standard 
Harrows auto track Moline-Sunny South Wagon you 
Saivetore can now follow the auto ruts and your 
wagon will run smoother, easier, last longer 

and haul heavier loads. 

Moline-Sunny South Wagons are better 
than ever. Look where and long as you 
will, you won't find a more serviceable, 
easier running, durable and good looking 
wagon than the Moline-Sunny South. 

Constructed of the best, air-seasoned wood 
stocks, ironed in the most thorough manner, 
built by the most experienced and skilled 
wagon builders—these are just a few reasons 
for Moline-Sunny South superiority. 

Features such as Moline-Sunny South steel 
axle, steel bolster stakes and many others are 
found only on Moline-Sunny South Wagons. 

See your Moline Dealer now and ask hi 
to show you other good features of the 



















The Moline Line 
of Implements 









Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 


Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six a 


Automobiles — 






























Moline-Sunny South Wagon if you are not 
already familiar with them, 
































MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL. 


iL MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE !665 
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Original az Distinctive 


Chero-Cola 


“In a bottle—Through a straw" 
Is the drink for both city and 
country. Served alike at the 
most expensive fountain or the 
smallest country store. 
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Served only in 
sterilized bottles. 
Always cold, its 
chilly - sparkling 
contents re- 
fresh and 
satisfy 
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DRINK 
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FOR HOME CANNING. 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps— § 
Sanitary Cans and Hand Closing Machines—Wax § 
Sealing Cans with Wax Strings — Friction Top # 
Syrup Cans and Pails. All Sizes. Write to-day for Price List. : 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box ‘5? 







Buchanan, Va. | 
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and durability. 


pany’s service... 








165 Broadway 
New York 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


DE LAVAL 


“The Distinguished Service’ 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is a service built into every part 
of a De Laval. Forty years of leader 
ship in cream separator construction have 
made it the unquestioned leader in close 
skimming, light running, easy cleaning, 








? 


The De Laval is sold through local 
agents who are well informed with regard 
to the machine and the Company’s pol- 
icy. These agents localize the Com- 
They carry repair parts 
in stock and are trained to give intelli- 
gent advice and prompt help, in order te 
insure complete separator satisfaction and 
continuity of service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every 
dairy community throughout the world— 
a constant reminder of the fact that when 
you buy a De Laval, the Company feels 
that its obligation to you has 
just started. 


It is because of these facts 
that the De Laval has been 
justly called 


“The Distinguished 
Service Separator.” 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 E. Madison St. 


Chicago 
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UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; | — 
and careful attention while 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nee- 


tisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


THAT’S RIGHT, | 


The next thing is an adver | 














When writing to advertisers, say: 


Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER > 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SUMMER CARE OF HORSES 


I.—Keeping Down Flies 
G sieve flies are a source of keen 





annoyance to work animals during 

the heat of summer, Every owner 
who has the welfare of the dumb 
beasts at heart should strive to alle- 
viate as far as possible the discom- 
| forts to which the horses are exposed 
The most logical method of abating 
|the fly nuisance is to eliminate all 
| breeding places, such as manure piles 
|The Bureau of Entomology of the 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
|ture advises that manure be kept in 
| fly-tight pits or bins until such time 
| as it can be hauled to the fields. Pits 
| should be conveniently located so the 
| manure can be easily thrown in at the 
time of cleaning and so constructed 
| that it can be readily removed. It is 
| essential that flies be prevented from 
reaching the manure, but, as some of 
them will, even though great care is 
exercised, it is advisable to place a 
flytrap on the pit. 

The coal-tar sprays used in combat- 
ing the fly evil in the dairy stable are 
also efficient in driving the winged 
pests away from the horses. Among 
the best of these is a solution of 100 
parts of fish oil, 50 parts of oil of tar, 
and 1 part of crude carbolic acid. It 
may be prepared at home at a cost of 
about 35 cents a gallon. This spray, 
as well as kerosene emulsion and oth- 
er fly repellants containing coal-tar 
products, fish oil, resin, and oil of tar, 
are best applied with an inexpensive 
spray pump. It is preferable to give 
the horses a hasty spraying early 
each morning before they go to work. 
This brings best results from the use 
of the fly eradicator. 


Il.—Sponge Baths After Work 


OR the general comfort of the 
work animals when they come from 
the field at night it is recommended 
that after the harness has been re- 
moved each animal be given a sponge 
bath with a solution of cool, salt wa- 
ter. In case there are any work galls 
or shoulder sores, these injuries 
should be treated with white lotion, 
which is one of the most healing and 
soothing preparations of its kind for 
use in warm weather. White lotion 
is composed of a mixture of 6 drams 
of zinc sulphate (white vitriol), 1 
ounce of lead acetate (sugar of lead), 
and 1 pint of water. It is efficient in 
curing wounds, sores, summer galls, 
and fistula, and should be applied 
three times daily for best results. 
IHl.—Night Grazing Harmful 
HERE work horses which are fed 
a full allowance of grain are turn- 
ed out to graze each night they us- 
ually are in poor condition for work 
next day, as the extra feed they have 
consumed merely tends to increase 
the tax on their digestive capacity. 
However, where the stables are hot 
and ill ventilated it is preferable to 
expose the horses to digestive trou- 
bles on the pastures rather than to 
attempt to carry them in the barns. 


The feet of the work animals should 
be examined frequently during the 
summer, in order that accumulations 
of dirt may be removed. A few mo- 
ments devoted to scraping out the 
hoofs each morning and evening will 
add to the comfort of the beasts, as 
often such foreign materials as nails 
or stones lodge in the wall or shoe of 
the foot or are collected in the clefts 
of the frog or between the bars and 
i the frog. If the hoofs are excessively 
‘dry or brittle, they should be soften- 
|ed with some good oil or hoof oint- 
| ment, and if they are ragged or tend 
‘to split they should be rasped on the 
| edges and trimmed until smooth. 
| It is advisable to clip horses when 
| the weather warms up in the spring 
| 








and heavy work begins. When clip- 
ped, they work much better, and they 


do not become chilled after work 
from having thoroughly soaked the 
heavy coat of winter hair with per- 
spiration. Horses that are clipped as 
soon as heavy spring work begins 
should be blanketed at night. 





Per Cent of Butter Fat Required in 
Milk in North Carolina 


. C.: The Nortk Carolina law re 
quires a standard of milk that 
contains not less than 3% per cent 
butter fat. Some of the cities in the 
state may require different percent- 
ages of fat. In some places it is stat- 
ed that whole milk must be furnished 
Whether or not it is permissible for 
you to standardize in your place de- 
pends upon your purchaser, and 
whether he will agree to it. 

Milk that tests above 4 per cent, or 
any other percentage for that matter, 
could be standardized by adding skim 
milk. By adding 1.4 pounds to one 
gallon of milk, considering that the 
gallon of milk weighs 86 pounds, the 


portion you propose to add, 14 
pounds, is equal to approximately 
one-sixth of the total quantity. This 


is not very far from the exact amount 
but still is incorrect. For instance, ii 
you will consider reducing milk test- 
ing 4.8 per cent to 4 per cent, add ex- 
actly one-fifth by weight of skim milk 
to the milk testing 4.8 per cent. This 
will give you a test of 4 per cent. 
ALVIN J. REED 





Testing Calves for Tuberculosis 


ALVES may become infected with 

tuberculosis at an early age, and 
any effort to eradicate this dreaded 
disease from the herd should not ov- 
erlook the younger animals. Diseas- 
ed stock may undoubtedly transmit 
the ailment to calves by association 
with them in the same stable or feed 
lot, and even by contact through a 
fence which divides the younger from 
the older animals; say United States 
Department of Agriculture special- 
ists in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. 

The youngest age at which depart- 
ment veterinarians recommend test- 
ing calves for tuberculosis is six 
months. In special instances, how- 
ever, numbers of animals under this 
age have been satisfactorily tested 
with tuberculin. The present regula- 
tions of the bureau prescribe a dose 
of two cubic centimeters of tubercu- 
lin for calves ranging from six 
months to one year of age. 


OUR THRIFT TALK 
Blacksmith Shop Saved Time and 


Money 


Fok many years I depended upon the 
blacksmith in town to do my repair 
work and often I had to lose half a 
day in the rush season, when I could 
ill afford to spare the time. I did not 
care so much for the smith’s bills as 
for the time lost. 

Finally, I concluded to rig me up a 
repair shop of my own and so, today, 
looking back over the years that | 
was thrown upon the mercy of the 
town blacksmith I can hardly see how 
I managed to farm at all. I have add- 
ed to my shop a little at a time until 
now I have fairly good equipment,— 
a forge, anvil, tools for metal and 
wood work, a stock of well seasoned 
timber, horse shoeing tools, etc., etc 
I can hardly estimate what this shop 
has saved me in time and money. 

Of course, every farmer can’t have 
his own shop, but there are thousands 
who could and should,—handy fellows 
who are in the old rut of depending 
upon the village blacksmith and are 
very often compelled to wait hours 
and sometimes days for their turn. 


Olive Hill, Ky. WESLEY RAY. 
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Have Running 
Water on Your 
Farm 


You can have on your farm, just 
as thousands of others have— 
a flowing well of fresh, cool 
water for all purposes by sim- 

ply installing the famous 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


This great pumping 
outfit, proved by ten 
years of service 
throughout the world, 
consists of engine and jack 
combined—sets on any we! 
platform and connects di- 
rectly to any windmill 

pump. Users everywhere 
endorse and recommend its 
use. Send for Special 
Catalog No. 17A — for 
full information. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 

~ Builders of Farm Engines 

\\ 62 Palmer St.. 
Madison, 








THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN 
g DAYS FREE TRIAL 





wg will enjoy 
smoothest 

a asiest shaves 
After trial, dt planed, pay our 
of $2.25, and we 


USE IT TEN DAYS: 


s jew life, 

ne pac ad Pri¢ 
send you our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE. If Razor doesn’t siaen 3 just An 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give -yeou.p lifetime o€ shaving 


satisfaction. Fully ‘guaranteed 

Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
ADand justsay: “I accept this offer and 
will pay youor return Razor promptly.” 


ddress 
B, W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 














, Send for my New BARGAIN 
FENCE BOOK showing the biggest 
line ene lowest prices on all kinds 
of wire fonema: My latest direct-from-f 
STYLES FR TIGHT PF PREP: 


Sertetaa teaGe aaa Cou: Dopt.187" CLEVELAND, ©. 














HOW 10 SPELL 


AND PRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispro- 
nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. Every one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
words he uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
volume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
eal form, a selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful pronunciation, this book will set you 
right. Or, if you will glance through the — 
for five minutes a day you will become a 
speller’’ in a surprisingly short time. This book 
is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
specializes in spelling and pronouncing the every- 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds. It must prove of 
immense value to the average ‘‘poor speller,’’ and 
‘“‘mis-pronouncer’’; every speaker, letter-writer, 
salesman, conversationalist, and everyone else who 
aims to speak and write with accurate English. 

“So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
best book of its kind.’’—Brander Matthews, Litt. 
D., LL.D. 

Almost 1,000 pages, cloth bound, oe paper. 
Price, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
notch Index, $2.00; by mail, siz. 

A three-year subscription to The gre 
Farmer and a copy of ‘“‘How to Spell” both for 














$3. Address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis, Dallas. 
Address nearest office. 

Let's have a pure-bred boar in every South- 


erm community. 
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loaded on the wagon by hand and un- 





HAY STACKERS SAVE LABOR IN 
BUSY HARVESTING SEASON 


New Department Bulletin Tells How 
to Make and Use Them—Unloading 
by Machine Releases Hand Power 


by Use of Horses—Life, 10 to 12) 


Years—Repairs Cheap 


HOUSANDS of farmers who fac- 
ed the harvesting of a large hay 


crop last year with fewer hands 
than usual to help do the work owe 
their success in handling and saving 
their crop to hay stackers. The hay 
stacker is to stacking what the horse 
fork is to putting hay in the barn, a 


saver of men and labor. It lifts the 
hay on the stack by horse power in- 
stead of man power. When hay is 


| loaded by a stacker one-half of the 
| hand labor is eliminated. If push rakes 
or hay loaders are used in connection 
with the stacker the laborious task of 
pitching by hand is entirely avoided. 

These points are brought out in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1009, recently pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which describes 
the different types of stackers in use, 
discusses the conditions favorable for 
each type, and tells how to make 
them. 


Useful in East and South 


N THE East and South, where much 

of the hay grown is stored under 
cover, a stacker could be used to ad- 
vantage when it becomes necessary 
to stack, especially where labor is 
scarce. A boy who can drive a team 
can take the place of a man in the 
haying operation. Two men and a 
boy using a loader and stacker will 
handle about 75 per cent more hay 
for each man during a day than a 
three-man crew loading and unload- 
ing by hand. 

Hay stackers are classed by the bul-, 
letin in two general types, one having 
teeth on which the hay is gathered 
and brought to the stack on push 
racks; the other consisting of stack- 
ers that do not receive hay directly 
from push racks, but handle it by 
means of horse forks or slings. Both 
types are comperatively inexpensive 
and can usually be made at home 
with material that is available or 
which can be readily assembled ‘on 
the farm. 

A stacker will last from 10 to 12 
years under ordinary conditions, and 
the cost of repair is small. On 27 
farms in central Kansas, which stack 
an average of 114 tons of hay a year, 
all charges against the stackers 
amounted to less than 7 cents a ton 
when -the yield was 1 ton an acre. 

Small Stacks Not Economical 

N BUILDING a haystack with a 

stacker it is scarcely economical to 


make one containing less than 10 
tons, according to the bulletin. In lo- 
cating stacks long’ or difficult hauls 


should be avoided whenever possible. 





It is very common on many farms to 
see stacks of hay at the end or corner | 
of the field next to the farm buildings, 
the site being chosen in order to have 
the hay handy for feeding. The total 
distance traveled in bringing hay to 
one side of a square field is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater than in 
hauling to the center. If the stack is 
located at one corner of the field, the 


distance traveled is 100 per cent 
greater. 
To minimize damage by moisture 


from the ground, care should be tak- 
en to keep the hay in the bottom of 
the stack from coming in contact 
with the soil. The aim of all good 
stack builders is to make a stack that 





will not “take water.” This can be ac- 
complished by tramping the middle 
well and always keeping it higher 
than the edges during the process of | 
building. To give the stack further | 
protection, many farmers provide a 
canvas cover or sheets of corrugated 
galvanized iron roofing which, 
properly put on, practically elimin- 


fates loss from rain. 


when | &F, 
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Biltmore, Nc. 
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N every dairy community today ur herd tore feat amt 
you will find several men milking sane eet ee how any 
with Empire Milkers. Watch them. C0st oflabor,” "ith the preseny Poet 


It will pay youtodoso. They may 
have fine pure bred cows; they may fs 
be milking grades orscrubs; they may v fora 
have fine farms and buildings or they 
may havemere‘‘cow sheds’’ ; but with- 
out exception you will find that their 
dairies are paying—paying much bet- 
ter than before they became Empire 
users. Without exception you'll find 
them satisfied withthe Empire. 

Mr. Nettle’s experience as told in his 
letter reproduced at the right is not ex- For full particulars ask for. our 
ceptional. It’s the usual thing. If you Catalog No. 36 
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want to solve the hired help probe 
lem—reduce the cost of milk 
production and keep your cows 
in good condition—you ve pretty 
nearly got to have an Empire. 


Also manufacturers of Empire Cream 
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The Eagle Serum Company has bought the 
State Serum plant at Nashville, Tenn., and 
converted it into one of the most modern 100 CERT 
plants in America. From here the South EAGL CHOLERA SERUM H 


will be able to get Eagle Products Quick. 


3 Model Plants 24-Hour Service 


Three Eagle plants centrally located to 
serve the South West, Middle West—and 
now the South. Each allies to your Veterin- 
arian. Each ready to deliver fresh, potent 
€agle Serum and Biologics any hour of the 
day or night—right when most needed. No 
wonder Eagle Products are becoming most 
widely used in these sections! 


EAGLE SERUM CO., 


Nashville, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City 
DR. M. A. PECK, 100 Main St., Ft. Worth, Texas 
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HE United States Department of Agriculture 

estimates that 314,697 tractors will be produced 
in the United States this year, against 132,697 in 
1918, and only 15,525 in the United States at the end 
of 1917. This is a truly remarkable increase, but 
we expect it to continue at the same rate for a long 
time. Tractors suited to medium-sized and even 
small farms make it certain that there will be an 
enormous expansion in their use. 





VERY week The Progressive Farmer is running 

a short “Thrift Talk,” because we believe thrift, 
the power to save, is the very first step toward 
material success. If we are to be strong, capable, 
independent, the lesson of thrift must early be im- 
pressed upon our children. There is simply no 
other way to achieve economic independence, and 
it is only out of economic independence that edu- 
cation, culture, good citizenship and higher life 
can come. 

RIMSON clover is probably the best winter le- 

gume crop grown in the Cotton Belt. It not only 
prevents washing and leaching and enriches the 
soil every day and hour, but it also furnishes 
splendid grazing during mild winters. It should be 
planted in the Upper South in September and early 
October. Seed are usually scarce and high priced 
and every man in need of seed should place orders 
at an early date. Get ready to turn under a dense 
sod of crimson clover next spring and then grow a 
big corn crop. 





HE statement is made by the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture that as a result of con- 
ferences and communications with manufacturers 
of fertilizers, the Department is ready to announce 
that fall fertilizer prices for the territory north 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia will be about 30 per cent lower than the prices 
that prevailed in the same territory the past spring. 
A statement applicable to the Southern states will 
soon be made, and is expected to forecast a like 
reduction in prices here. 


ARMERS as a rule, we believe, pay far too little 

attention to the matter of insurance, both fire 
and life. Every farm home should be insured 
against-fire loss, and when possible valuable barns 
should also be insured. Of course, where a man 
has a good farm well equipped, no debts and money 
in the bank, life insurance may not be an absolute 
necessity; but it is little less than a calamity for a 
widow and children to be left with heavy debts to 
meet and no insurance money to help meet them. 
This matter of insurance is one that should be 
looked to without delay. 


VIDENCE is acc wrtiating indicating that prob- 

ably the best time to sow bur clover seed is in 
June or early July, so that the tough, hard burs will 
have plenty of time to rot and allow the soil mois- 
ture to enter. The seed may be planted at the last 
cultivation of corn, care being exercised not to 
cover them more than inch or two deep. If a per- 
fect stand is to be obtained, probably eight to ten 
bushels of seed per acre will not be too much. If 
the seed are not sowed until September, we would 
by all means recommend that they be boiled for 
one minute to hasten germination. 





HE farmer who uses labor other than his own, 

whether hired help or tenants, may well re-read 
what was said in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
about the labor problem. “The old order chang- 
eth,” and never again do we expect the labor situ- 
ation in the South to return to a pre-war status 
Cheap labor is gone, and we hope it is gone for- 


ever; for cheap labor can only mean that al! pro 


ducts of that labor will be cheap. High-priced 
labor has probably come to stay, but this labor 
must be efficiently handled if it is to be profitable. 
How to handle it efficiently is a big problem—a 
problem deserving far more thought and study 
than we have ever given it 

RESIDENT Julian A. Burruss of the Virginia 

State Normal and Industrial Schoo! for Wome: 
at Harrisonburg, has just been elected President of 
Virginia Polytchnic Institute, succeeding Dr. J. D 
Eggleston. Dr. Eggleston, who has been President 
six years resigns to accept the presidency of 
Hampden-Sidney College, his alma mater. Presi- 
dent Burruss is an alumnus of V. P. L., and at the 
age of forty-two has won distinction as one of Vir- 
ginia’s most effective and forceful educators. His 
work in inspiring girls at Harrisonburg and his fine 
work for agricultural and technical education 
through the Virginia high schools affords ample 
warrant for expecting a great career for him at 
Blacksburg 


HEORETICALLY, it is proper to keep a dust 
mulch in all cultivated fields and cultivate shal- 
“ridging up” the land. In 
actual practice, however, this is not always possible. 
When heavy rains come and grass and weeds get 
bad, as has been the case this year in many sec- 
tions, heroic, methods must sometimes be used 
Under such conditions, the pressing job is to kill 
the grass, and it must be done with whatever im- 
plement or combination of implements that will do 
it most effectively, at the same time injuring the 
roots of the crops as little as possible. Of course, 
after the grass is subdued and weather conditions 
become normal, shallow cultivation and the cre- 
ation of a dust mulch should be the aim 


low and so as to avoid 





Southern Livestock Farmers Must De- 
mand Fair Livestock Freight Rates 


HE following is a good illustration of the 
shippers of live- 


handicap which Southern 


stock labor under in the shipment of their 
animals: 

An animal was shipped from Sibley, Mo., by ex- 
press to Iuka, Miss. The 


$3.98. It became necessary to immediately return 


express charges were 
this animal from Iuka back to Sibley, but when the 
animal went north it cost $6, or $2.02, over 50 per 
cent, more than when it came south 

If Southern livestock shippers expect to build up 
a profitable industry they must get together and 
demand fair and equitable livestock rates. There 
is absolutely no justification for charging 50 per 
cent more for carrying the same animal, the same 
distance over the same road going north than when 
going south. The reason why such an absurd and 
unfair condition exists is that Southern breeders 
of livestock have not made protest with the force 


of large numbers. 





A Mistake to Ship Very Young Calves 
Long Distances 


OME of our readers have had trouble in ship- 
ping young calves long distances. Of course, 
the hardships of a long shipment are likely to 

put some animals in bad condition, regardless of 


age or kind; but young calves, say under ten 
seem especially likely to suffer se- 
shipping Pro- 


forced to decline advertise- 


weeks of age 
verely from long distances. The 
gressive Farmer is 
ments of younger calves for sale, because of the 
dissatisfaction resulting through the shipping of 
these calves long distances 

There is unquestionably a large demand in the 
South for pure-bred and grade female dairy calves 
but since the supplies of these must be drawn from 
distant dairy sections and the desires of both the 
shippers and the buyers seem to be to deal in 
calves under two months, the trade is anything but 
satisfactory. Of course, the Northern dairyman 
wants to ship his calves as early as possible to 
avoid the necessity of feeding them skimmed milk 
On the other hand, the Southern buyer wishes to 
purchase as young calves as practicable because 
they cost less, and in the tick-infested sections they 
are less likely to die from tick fever 3ut calves 


under three months do not stand shipping well, and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


especially is this true of young skimmed milk-fed 
calves, which are thin and none too strong when 
started on their long journey. 

Of course, the South needs all the good dairy 
calves we can get, but only calves from the inferior 
cows are likely to be sent out of the sections where 
There will be 


dairying is extensively practiced 


exceptions to this, but on the whole it ts 


some 


certainly true. Moreover, a tuberculin test is not 


for calves under six months, 


cows are shipped 


generally required 


and if calves from tuberculous 
this may be a means of increasing this disease in 
the South. At present, we have less tuberculosis 
than other sections, and it is important that we 


safeguard around our 


throw practicable 


cattle traffic to prevent an increase of 


every 
the disease 
In view of these facts we advise our readers not 


to buy calves under ten or twelve weeks of age, 
and if they cannot buy them tuberculin-tested, 

subject to the tuberculin test, that they have them 
tested within 60 days after their arrival. Of course, 
are not so likely to have tuberculosis, 


the infection is not 


young calves 
or if they have contracted it, 
of long duration and there is less probability of 
the tuberculin test discovering the disease in these 
young animals, even though infected. But never- 
theless, owing to the danger of these calves having 
nursed tuberculous cows, we advise our readers to 
have any calves purchased tuberculin tested before 
they are six months of age. No calf, 
should be shipped a long dis- 
scours or any other 


even though 


three months old, 
tance if it is suffering from 
digestive disorder. In fact, 
strong calves, at least three months old, should be 
that will keep them on the 


none but healthy, 


shipped long distances 


road more than 30 hours 


Let Every Potash-using Farmer Protest 





N BOTH houses of Congress bills have been in- 

troduced for the purpose of bleeding Southern 

potash users in order to enrich the new potash 
makers in the Western states. 

These bills would require fertilizer manufactur- 
ers to buy at least one-third of all their potash 
from American producers and would allow a maxi- 
price of over twelve cents per pound 
to be charged. It is generally believed that if 
Congress does not interfere potash from Europe 
can be delivered here for seven and one-half cents 
per pound this fall, and probably for less by Christ- 


mum 


mas 
If Congress allows a price of twelve cents a 


pound for American potash, however, foreign 


potash will probably be held to a similar figure 
Before the world war potash cost farmers about 
five cents per pound. If Congress does uot inter- 
fere we can probably get it for less than ten cents 
a pound. With Congressional interference, it may 
cost fifteen cents, or three times the pre-war cost 
are made to justity guaranteeing 
One 


Two arguments 


high prices to American potash producers 
argument is that we should be independent of Ger- 
answer is that Germany no 


man potash. The 


longer has a potash monopoly. Extensive potash 
deposits are found in Alsace-Lorraine, and we shall 
hereafter call on both France and Germany for this 
fertilizing ingredient 

The other argument is that these domestic pot- 
ash producers took risks to furnish us potash dur- 
ing the war. Our understanding, on the contrary, 
is that they profiteered so shamelessly and forced 
potash prices so high that they have already made 
fine profits and have no excuse for calling for 
charity. 

Every Southern farmer who objects to paying 
further tribute to these new leeches on agricul- 
tural prosperity should get busy at once. Write 
vour Senators and Representatives, your Farmers’ 
Union Cotton Association 
your Agricultural Department leaders and Exten- 
rs and ask all to join hands 
the threatened im- 


officials and officials, 
sion Service leade 
protect Southern farmers from 


position 
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“A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 





How May the Farm Boy ‘*‘Get Ahead in 
the World’’?—Four Forms of Capital 
Required 


By CLARENCE POE 








Y DEAR Boy: 
You wish to know how a boy may get ahead 


in the world. You say that you wish first of 
all to develop a worthy character, but you also 
wish to be a success in material things. 


I am glad you have this ambition. A boy who 
has it will be a better man, a better citizen, a man 
of greater industry and prudence, than a boy who 
lacks it. 

* * * 

First of all, be sure you make good use of the 
capital you already have. But perhaps you say that 
you have no capital. Your father is a poor man 
and you will get no property from him. 


This may be true and yet you may have far better 
capital than some boy who inherited herds and 
flocks, stocks and bonds and broad acres. 


A sound body, a trained mind, a disciplined spirit 
—these three constitute any man’s most important 
capital. Out of this capital some of the world’s 
wealthiest men have carved their fortunes. Lack- 
ing this capital, many a young fellow inheriting 
tnillions has gone straight into bankruptcy. 

* a aS 


The main thing, as I have often said, is to see to 
it that you are boss of yourself, your whole self— 
body, mind and spirit—so that you can control each 
and make each count for most in useful living. 

Have you not heard the expression used concern- 
ing some man, that he is “his own worst enemy”? 
The man has lost self-control. He is not boss of 
himself. An appetite for drink has gotten control 
of him. On the throne where the Almighty intend- 
ed that the man should sit as sovereign, this terri- 
ble appetite sits enthroned like a tyrant and 
usurper. It bosses the man; he no longer bosses it. 
Or it may be some vice or an ungovernable temper, 
which dominates the man—“possesses” him, as the 
old phrase has it. He is not boss of himself. And 
no boy or man can get ahead in life unless he 
knows “the king-ship of self-control.” “I am 
Emperor of myself” is the proud boast of one of 
the great figures in literature, and it is a phrase 
worth remembering. 

* ok Ok 

How many a man, as I haye suggested, is boss of 
himself in part, but is not boss of his whole self. 
Consequently, I am emphasizing that word “whole”, 


And this remark brings to mind a boyhood mem- 
ory I have once before mentioned in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. My father and I were standing at 
the gate of the old country church and two of our 
neighbor farmers were talking. “I am not lazy 
with my muscles; I don’t mind doing any hard work 
that comes to hand,” said one of them, “but I do 
mortally hate mental work. When it comes to sit- 
ting down and figuring and studying out some 
problem, I always dodge it if I can.” 


It has been many years since I heard this conver- 
sation, but it has lingered in my memory ever since. 
This man was only half boss of himself—boss of 
his muscles but not of his mind. And one great 
reason why farming doesn’t pay better and pro- 
gress faster is that too many other farmers are 
like our neighbor. The man who is to succeed at 
farming or anything else must be boss of himself 
boss both of his muscle and his mind. He must be 
neither lazy-bodied nor lazy-minded. He must be 
able to look at any necessary job on the farm and 
say: “This job ought to be done,” and straightway 
make himself do it; and he must be quite as ready 
to say of some matter about which he needs infor- 
mation: “This lesson ought to be learned,” and 
straightway make himself learn it. 

* * * 


A disciplined spirit, a spirit of which the boy is 
master, is the third element of his natural capital 
which any boy may use in getting ahead in the 
world. No matter whether he works for other men, 
or has other men work for him, he needs to be boss 
of his spirit. 

I think right now of two men who illustrate my 
point. Each man is boss of his body and seemingly 
boss of his mind. Each man works hard and uses 
his head. But neither man is boss of his spirit, and 
for this reason each has failed to make the success 
in life he ought to have made. One man lets his 
temper rule him, and this makes it almost impossi- 
ble for him to work with other men or for other 
men to work with him—and no man can get very 
far in life without an easy faculty for teamwork. 


The other man is not boss of his spirit because he 
lets worry rule him. He has the unhappy faculty 
of making the worst of things. He looks back at 
any mistake and worries about it instead of saying 
“Well, I made a mistake there, but I have learned 
a lesson from it and will not make that kind of 
error again.” No matter whether you are driving 
an automobile or driving your business, you can’t 
make progress by perpetually looking back, and 
Lot’s wife may well teach us a lesson in this respect. 
$ @ & 

If you are going to make the most of your nat- 
ural capital, you will do well to remember an excel- 
lent phrase of a country doctor I know. “A man,” 
he says, “must learn to coOperate with the inevit- 
able.” In other words, he must use all of his energy 
in changing things that can be helped, instead of 
wearing himself out in futile fighting against 
things that can’t be helped. Some folks remind me 
of calves. When I was a boy and would tie the calf 
to the fence while I milked the cow, the little rascal 
would almost choke out his tongue and eyeballs 
pulling against the rope, when he might have made 
himself perfectly happy and comfortable by codp- 
erating with the inevitable.” 

* ok * 

When I say a boy must have “a disciplined spirit,” 
it goes without saying I hope, that I mean a spirit 
schooled in honor and principle. “He is a boy of 
principle” is about the finest thing that can be said 
of a boy, and no boy has even laid the foundation 
for true success until he has said in his heart of 
hearts: “Nothing that savors of any dishonor is 
worth while, no matter how great or alluring the 
advantages may seem to be.” When some oppor- 
tunity to do an unworthy thing, when some temp- 
tation to make a false statement, presents itself to 
a boy of principle, he doesn’t have to argue with 
himself about it. He doesn’t have to inquire whether 
the seeming advantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. He is boss of himself. He is a real ruler 
and king by eternal principles, and not a cringing, 
cowardly slave of seeming temporary advantage, 
driven this way or that by every wind that blows 

* * *” 

What I have said so far has been simply for the 
purpose of emphasizing the idea that there are just 
four kinds of capital you can use in getting ahead 
in the world: 


(1) A sound body. 

(2) A trained mind 

(3) A disciplined spirit 

(4) Money or property 
The fourth item which some people seem to think 
most important, is really least important, but it is 


nevertheless important enough to deserve mighty 
serious consideration. 





A FAVORITE POEM: “GRADATIM” 


N J. G, Holland’s “Gradatim,” one of the favorite 

poems of our Progressive Farmer readers, is a 

worthy lesson for all of us—the lesson that “the 
way to the high is forever uphill” and the way uphill 
is by slow but unceasing effort: . 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 
And we mount to its summit round by round 


! count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God 
Lifting the sou! from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under feet; 
By what we have mastered of good or gain: 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light. 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual! things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay 


Wings for the angels, but feet for men! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way— 

We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again 


in dreams is a ladder thrown 

From the weary earth to the sapphfre Walls 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls. 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone 


Only 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 
And we mount to its summit, round by round 
—Josiah Gilbert Holland 
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Do you remember that phrase in Tennyson's 
poem, “The Brook,” about “how money breeds”? 
Well, anyhow the phrase suggests an idea which a 
boy who expects to get ahead in the world had 
better keep in mind. 
Money multiplies. Iron doesn’t 
A silver or gold 
Consequently if 
in your old age 
breeding pretty 


breeds. 
Brass doesn’t. A rock doesn’t. 
nugget doesn’t. But money does. 
wish to have a competence 
had better set money 
early in life 

And remember when you spend a dollar need- 
lessly now you are throwing away not only the dol- 
lar, but also throwing away the interest on that 
money every year as long as you live. Suppose you 
could invest your wasted dollar so it would bring 
in only 6 per cent a year compounded. Very well 
before you are an old man, your $1 would be $10 
Before you are seventy years old, assuming that 
you are yet in your teens, your $1 would have be 
come $16. Or in other words, if you before you are 
twenty years old, waste $100 that you might have 
saved, you have wasted what would have become 
$1,600 to you in your old age. Or $1,000 saved now 
would become $5,000 in your forties or $15,000 be- 
fore you are seventy. 


Money 


you 


you some 


* * * 


Whenever you are tempted to waste a dollar, 
therefore, remember that you are wasting not only 
$1, but the five, ten or fifteen additional dollars 
which that one dollar would make you if you only 
gave it a chance—if you let it breed. A boy’s money 
is his “seed corn” money. If you have only just 
enough seed corn to plant in your cornfield, you 
take care of every grain. Plant it and you will 
have more corn next year. In the same way, if 
you have just enough money to equip yourself for 
life, take care of every penny. Invest them wisely 
and vou will have more next year and every year 
thereafter. Money breeds. 

- * Ld 

I don’t mean, of course, that you ought to be a 
miser. I pity the man who doesn’t cultivate “the 
grace of giving.” I am sorry for the man who isn’t 
willing to give to worthy causes and to spend 
money for things that enrich life—books and music 
and beauty and a reasonable degree of wholesome 
recreation. , 

But what you as a boy ought to try to do is to save 
money from useless expenditures and useless hab- 
its—cigarettes, tobacco, the soft drink habit, ex- 
travagant “showing off,” and all spending of money 
just because somebody else is spending it, or be- 
cause some slick-tongued agent with some new- 
fangled proposition expresses a willingness to sep- 
arate your money from you. In all such cases just 
call to mind the wise, wise saying of old John 
Ploughman’s: “Learn to say, No. It will be of 
more use to you than to be able to read Latin.” 
Resolve that no matter how much courage it may 
take, you will save money from all such foolish 
expenditures and set it to “breeding” until you 
have the beginning of your future fortune. 

The question of how to invest your savings—how 
best to make your money breed—is one we shall 
discuss in a future letter. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 





ISDOM is the principal thing: therefore get 
wisdom: and with all thy getting get under- 
standing.—Proverbs 4:7. 
Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.— 
Galatians 6:7. 


A Thought for the Week 


ECENTLY I was a visitor in two homes. The 

first was a home of abundance; we ate on rich 

china, and sat afterward amid expensive sur- 
roundings. I wondered that a man who had so 
much should seem to find so little satisfaction in it 
“Men call me fortunate,” he said to me, “but they 
do not know what they say. I have made a failure 
of the only things in life that counts. My son is 
worthless—and I let him drift into worthlessness.” 
The other home was modest. The man who dwells 
in it will never be heard of beyond the limits of 
his own small town. But for years he has made it 
a rule to take some regular time each day to be a 
comrade to his boys. Their reading, their sports, 
their problems are a first consideration on his cal- 
endar. In business he makes only his living; at 
home he is guiding and molding lives. He has put 
humanity in his debt. The lives that he has brought 
into the world will shed glory on his name long 
after he has passed beyond.—Bruce Barton in As- 
sociation Men. 
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Pack Eggs in Stoneware 
Jars 


Government Recipe for Preserving 
Eggs for Home Use 
KIND OF EGGS—Fresh and clean. Do n 
use eggs that float. When eggs are slightly soled 
remove such stains witha cloth dampened with 
pn al Do not pack dirty eggs under any cir- 
as 7 an 
WATER GLASS METHOD —1 Qt. Sodium 
Silicate (WaterGlass) to9 Qts. Water that has been 
iled and cooled. Place mixture in a 5-gallon 
crock orjar. This is sufficient to preserve 15 doz. 
gags. Larger amounts in ropertien, Jars should 
be thoroughly cleaned and scalded. Allow 2 inches 
of solution to cover eggs. Place jar ns 
eggs in a cool, dry place. Jars should be well cov- 
ered to prevent evaporation. Waxed paper covering 
and tied around top will answer. _ It is not desir- 
able touse Water Glass Solution the second time. 
Preserved Eggs can be used for all purposes 
for table and cooking. 

(When boiling preserved eggs a small hole 
should be made in theshell witha pin at the large 
end before placing them in water to allow air in 
the egg to escape when heated to prevent cracking.) 

Eggs when properly preserved will keep from 8 
to 12 months. 


Ask your Grocer for Stoneware 
Jars bearing the MAPLE LEAF 
Brand for PACKING EGGS. 


Made exclusively by the 


WESTERN STONEWARE 'CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


During April, May, June, 
july, August and September 








DOES YOUR MOTOR SOMETIMES BALK? 


If so, Hines’ Automobile Book will help you, because 
it takes up balky motors in all their phases and tells 
you What trouble each action indicates. A year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer and a copy of 
Hines’ Fook both for $1.25 





| months and they are gone, 
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THE ROSE 


we! LD Jove appoint some flower t 
reign 


In matchless beauty on the plain 
fhe rose—mankind will agree 
The rose the queen of flowers should be 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers, 
Its beauties charm the gods above; 
Its fragrance is the breath of love 
Its foliage wantons in the air, 
Luxuriant, like the flowing Hair; 
It shines in blooming splendor gay 
While zephyrs on its bosom play 

lived six hundred years 


—Sapho, who 
B. SA 











FOUR WAYS OF PRESERVING 
THE FRAGRANCE OF ROSES 


+ Re 
1.—Old-fashioned Rose Jar 


Red as the wine of forgotten ages, 
Yellow as gold by the sunbeams spun, 

Pink as the gowns of Aurora’s pages, 
White as the robes of a sinless one, 

Sweeter than Araby'’s winds that blow— 
Roses, roses, I love you so. 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbols of joy—of love's last token, 
Telling the story that never grows old— 


Roses, roses, born but to bless, 
Yield me your secret of loveliness. 
UNE is the month of roses—roses 
over the door—roses down. the 
walk—roses in the gardens, all 
blooming and shedding their sweet 
perfume to add to our summer's 
happiness. Yet, at the best, they last 
but a short time. One, two, three 


the petals 
even the 
a memory. 


fallen and scattered until 
last rose of summer is but 

Why not keep their 
grance with us throughout the year? 
Why not catch the falling petals and 
preserve them for the long winter? 
The old fashioned pot pourri that 
our grandmothers used to make is 
very simple and easily made. 

When the roses are in full bloom is 
the time to gather the leaves. There 
is no need of sacrificing the buds or 
newly opened roses. Gather them into 
a shallow box or basket in the twi- 
light of a dry, sunshiny day. Spread 
the petals on papers in an airy apart- 
ment, scatter salt.over them and turn 
and toss every one repeatedly until 
dry and then fill the jar, adding aro- 
matic roots, leaves and blossoms of 
herbs and many choice flowers that 
flourish in the summer gardens and 
combine delightfully with the per- 
fume of roses. Orris root or powder, 
sweet flag, lavender and thyme; apple 
and rose geranium are delicately aro- 
matic and lasting. 


sweet fra- 


Individual tastes differ in the mat- 
ter of perfumery. The extracts, 
essential oils, spices, cinnamon bark, 
sandal wood and heliotrope, carna- 
tion or jasmine blooms may be 
lected, limited to variety 
here suggested. 

When the jars are filled, it is well to 
turn the contents up from the bottom, 
occasionally, securely replacing the 
cover each time. 


se- 


less than 


Small jars of this are much appre- 
ciated for Christmas and birthday 


gifts and above all, by the loved ones 


, that 


have gone afar from the old 
home, to whom the lasting odors of 
the rose jar will bring tender recol- 
lections of the joyous days before 
they closed the garden gate at home. 
IIl—Rose Leaf Beads 

HE bride can keep her roses as 

rosebeads if she will take off the 
petals, sprinkle them lightly with wa- 
ter then scatter salt over them, about 
a tablespoon to a cup of leaves. Work 


until the leaves are a soft pliable 
mass. Spread on the bottom of an 
iron pan, mix them well three times 


a day for three days. By this time 
the paste should be soft and smooth. 
Mold into beads, string on a hat pin 


j and let dry. 





The paste and moist beads are at- 
tractive to flies and will mold easily. 
Keep in breezy, shaded place well 


protected from flies until 1 


dry. 


ioroughly 


IIl.—Rose Leaf Pillows 


OSE leaf pillows 

church fairs, with brides and col- 
lege students. Gather the 
in the afternoon, put 
large paper bag, suspend in an 
shaded place. 


IV.—Rose Water 


ATHER the petals in the morning 

while the dew is still on them. 
Place them in a broad jar in layers of 
salt. This is not to preserve the 
leaves but to draw out the moisture. 
Pour off any little moisture there is 
into a tightly corked bottle and dis- 
till the sweetness from more leaves 
until the bottle is full. 


are popular at 


leaves late 
loosely in a 
airy 





Guide the Child Through His 
Imagination 


HILE visiting a school I over- 
heard this dialogue between an 
unimaginative teacher and a_ small 
boy who was helping to remove some 


cobwebs from a cabinet in the class- 
room: 

“Spider-webs are very beautiful, 
aren’t they, Miss Andrews?” 


“Wold the pan higher.” 
bad 


ood spiders, 


“All spiders aren’t 
some spiders are g 
they, Miss Andrews?” 


“Watch what you are doing.” 


spiders; 
aren’t 


“IT know a story about a spider. 
Miss Holmes told a story to her class 
about Robert Bruce and the spider—” 

“When?” severely. The child hung 
his head. “If you loiter at her door 
again, I'll keep you in.” A sullen look 
appeared on his face and the work 
was continued in silence. After he 
had left the room she turned to me 
and said: “That boy gets sulky 
spells. Oh, he likes nature work and 
stories, but I never could tell a story.” 

Upon my suggesting that stories 
stimulate the imagination, she held up 


her hands and with a look of horror | 
don’t ! 


declared: “Imagination! You 
have to stimulate children’s imagina- 


tion. The ‘trouble is they have too 
much !” 

She was unable to reconcile her 
adult mental attitude with a child’s 
outlook. 


A little girl, as she ran up and down 
the steps of a broad terrace surround- 
ing a house in the country, kept say- 
ing to herself: It’s just like an ol 
castle! It’s just like an old castle!” 
“Nellie,” 
don’t do that! 


commanded her father, 


You'll fall. 


“ 


“She is always falling,” he explain- 
ed to his hostess. 


“Does she hurt herself?” asked the 


lady. 
“No, but she might, she is so awk- 
ward. She gets worse all the time.” 
His little daughter manifested a 


lively imagination, but he did not un- 
derstand how to make it of use in de- 
veloping restraint and poise. 

Live with children and one lives in 
a world of perpetual imagination. In 
no way can we more easily control 
the child’s acts, form his habits, 
his thoughts, than along this avenue 


of approach to his mind. Reproof may | 
playful appeal | 


adroitly be given by a 
to the fancy. 


“Poor Patsey”, murmured a father, 
shaking his head as his heedless little 
son, a sturdy boy of five, stumbled 
and fell repeatedly during a_ short 
ramble in a meadow. “Poor Patsey! 
One id think I 


wou look at him that 
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This Wonderful 
Double Service in 
Your Country Home 
Costs Liitle 


Nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. Supplies modern 
light for house and barns and 
fuel for cooking more efficient- 
ly than any other system. 


| 


LIGHTING THE HOME 
AND BARNS 





Write us for names and ad- 
dresses of neighbors who have 
used it for years and prefer it 
to all others. 


COOKING ON A 
GAS RANGE . 








TRADE Rann 
Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
12 











Your Choice! | 
5m .69 | 


Pay on 


Arrival 





glad to send your § 


ON APPROVAL. 
Splendid White Canvas, 


@ smart, stylish Reet por 
street or dress. 

comfortable. Easily 

white 







leather soles, 


Your choice 
of military low heel 
or high French heel. 






Direct to you from the 
Shoe Market of the W Vortd 


UARANTEE: If these shoes uo not 
astonish you by their remarkable value 
and de light you by their beauty and 
fit, send them back at our expense. 

ack double quick. 
on ap- 


proval. Fer cu our 6 ecial low price KS $2.69 on 
arrival, K 














package white shoe cleaner i 
you will send Mthe coupon at once. 


eeueueeesesMail Coup Now 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. i02-O 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 


oe postage prepaid wes my eir prite shoes at once. I will 
onl arr’ As am to judge them ON 
Ke, PROV Aus I risk aching d Send cleaner free. 




















Otigh Heel []LowHeel  Size..........esesececees . 
I aia ch snciincehn003¥e pice shies eased Peensetdbausaeasenes e 
BID vo a vivid basis cvtnceecesiebaneiecendceeneeneesenace ae 
DAISY FLY KILLE PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS a KILLS 
WW e ALL FLIES. Neat, 
PAG \q ING 3 EN Cl con= 
yous ii) <= Aa epient, cheap. Lasts 
ade 0! 
oe mae Kein, Yaw metal, can’t spill or 
" a= tip over ; will not soil 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Yi. : 


KODAKS 


We sell Kodaks, albums, art corners, and 
Eastman films. We also do developing 
printing, and enlarging, framing and et 
Have enlargements made from your old pic- 





tures, Write for our price list and cata- 
logue. 
LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Building 


Birmingham, Ala. . O. Box 922 





—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigr 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamy 
for catalog an this paper when 


writing Addres 
J. R. SCI RCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Saturday, June 21, 1919] 


he had nice bright eyes, but they are 
st beads.” 
The next day, running impetuously 


>» meet me this same little fellow 

umbled over a stone, fell, and got up 

iying good-humoredly: “If Daddy 
was here he'd tell me I had beads for 
eyes.” His heedlessness was soon cor- 
rected by this jest. 

“The flowers are asking why Patsey 
doesn’t take his feet off and leave 
them at home when he comes to see 
us,” I suggested one day when he 
trampled my snowdrops. 

“What do the flowers say now?” 
he whispered as he quickly removed 

















HOME-MADE KITCHEN CABINET 


This Is Sanitary, Convenient and Attrac- 
tive. It is Six Feet Three Inches High to 
the Top of the Closet, 31 Inches High to the 
Top of the Table, 21 Inches Deep and 41 
inches Wide. 
the offending members from the bulb 
bed and looked wistfully into my face. 

“They say, ‘Thank you, Patsey’,” I 
replied. “‘If you keep your feet on 
the paths you may bring them with 
you when you come to the garden.’” 
Aad so a rebuke attained its end 
without creating antagonism. 

Sometimes it happens that children 
lose the sense of discrimination be- 
tween facts and fancy. Then we 
should clarify their ideas without im- 
planting a sense of guilt—Harriet 
Carpenter, in Kindergarten Helps. 





Select Pictures With Care 


io IS very important that no pictures 
which are not suitable be hung in 
the home. 

| The pictures in the parlor must be 
selected with care. I once visited in a 
home where a beautiful “sweetheart” 
picture hung in the parlor. The moth- 
er, daughter and son-in-law were in 
the room when I remarked about the 
beauty of the picture. 

“Yes,” said the son-in-law, “every 
time I came to see before we were 
married, I saw that picture as soon as 
I came in the parlor, and it seemed 
like a dare to me. It made me think 
about hugging and kissing too.” 


’ f resolved right then that pictures 
of that kind were not the kind of pic- 
teres for my parlor, no matter how 
beautiful they might be. Especial 
care should then be used in the se- 
lection of pictures for the rooms 
where the young folks entertain their 
company, for no mother wants the 
furnishings of her home to lead her 
children into temptation. 
AZEL SHUMAKER. 
Utica, Miss. 


SUGGESTED MENUS 


SUNDAY 
REAKFAST,—Oranges peeled and cut in 
slices; oatmeal molds, milk and sugar; 

breakfast strip, scrambled eggs, grits warm. 
ed over in milk. Muffins, cocoa. 
Dinner.—Stewed chicken, gravy, rice, scal- 
loped tomatoes; beet and English pea salad 
‘with lettuce, light bread, cold cup custards 
with preserved strawberries and cream. 
Supper.—Curd cheese mixed with salt, 

















pepper and cream, light bread. Peach jem, 
eand cookies, milk 
MONDAY 

Breakfast.—Fresh or Canned berries; 
cream of wheat, cream; salt pork with milk 
gravy, Canned sweet potatoes browned; corn 
muffins, coffee. 

Pinner.—Boiled ham hot, whole hominy, 
kale; lettuce and snap beans salad, French 
dressing; bread pudding with raisins, hot le- 
mon sauce, tea, 


Supper.—Kineg'’s toast, biscuit, butter. 
Prune whip, fruit juice. 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast,—Canned fruit; oatmeal with 
raisins in it, milk; fish cakes, corn bread, 
coffee, 


Dinner.—Cold boiled ham, browned new Ir- 
rish potatoes, canned snaps; cold slaw, crack- 
ers; deep blackberry pie. 

Supper.—Poached eggs on toast, pickled 
beets. Rice pudding with raisins, jelly and 
cream, 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast.—Fresh fruit or canned peaches; 
corn flakes and cream; fried boiled ham and 
eggs, griddle cakes and syrup, coffee. 

Dinner.—Cream potato soup, celery and 
onion flavor; ham croquettes, steamed rice, 


egg plant patties, pickles. Grape sherbet 
and spice cake. 
Supper.—Hard boiled eggs with cream 


sauce; biscuit and jelly or peach snow and 
caramel cake, cocoa, 
THURSDAY 

Breakfast.—Canned pears; whole wheat 
(cooked two days in cooker) cream; boiled 
eggs, toast, watermelon preserves, coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast beef, browned Irish pota- 
toes, young carrots; lettuce and banana sal- 
ad; junket and jelly roll, milk. 

Supper.—Milk toast, berry muffins, canned 
plums, chocolate. 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast.—Canned cherries and shred- 
ded wheat; omelet, corn muffins, coffee. 

Dinner.—Salmon loaf, turnips mashed; 


beet salad with lettuce and French dressing; ; 


Hunter’s pudding or if suet is unobtainable, 
corn starch pudding. 

Supper.—Egg souffle, light bread; ginger 
bread and whipped cream, grape juice. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast.—Banana, puffed rice, cream; 
liver and bacon, waffles and syrup, coffee. 

Dinner.—Beef stew (from remains of 
roast), big hominy, boiled onions; salad 
of drained canned tomatoes sprinkled with 
onion; blueberry pudding served with fruit 
juice, 

Supper.—Boston baked beans, steamed 
brown bread; peach tapioca pudding and 
cream, milk. 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast.—Canned apple sauce; cream of 
Wheat and cream; beef and onion hash, hot 
Tolls, coffee. 

Dinner.—Tomato cream soup, bread sticks; 
beef stew with onion and potato; greens, 
green onions, cold cereal pudding with hot, 
crushed strawberries. 


Supper.—Oakhill potatoes; canned dew- 
berries, Cocoanut layer cake, hot cocoa. 
MONDAY 


Breakfast.—Strawberries; oatmeal and 
milk; plain omelet, corn bread, coffee, milk. 
Dinner.—Croquettes made from onions, 
parsley and left-over beef with tomato 
sauce, spinach, big hominy; lettuce and can- 


ned pear salad; pudding made of left-over | 


Pieces of raisin bread, lemon sauce. 

Supper.—Sour milk waffles, butter, grape 
jam, buttermilk. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast.—Sliced bananas and 
corn cakes, breakfast strip. 

Dinmer.—Cream of pea soup with toasted 
dice of bread; chicken giblets cut up in 
ehicken gravy, English peas, mashed, can- 
ned sweet potatoes; cottage pudding and hot 
grape juice sauce. 

Supper.—Rice Creole; canned peaches and 
raisin bread. 


cream; 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast.—Fresh fruit; post toasties and 
milk; salt fish boiled, cream sauce, grits; 
baking powder biscuit, coffee, 

Dinner.—Foast chicken, bread _ stuffing, 
gravy, asparagus and melted butter; lemon 
meringue pie, grape juice. 

Supper.—Salad of salmon, lemon, English 
peas and lettuce; light bread; fig preserves, 
cookies. 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast.—Fresh mulberries and orange 
juice; oatmeal and milk; boiled eggs, corn 
muffins, coffee. 


Dinner.—Sliced fried ham, rice, turnips 
mashed, radishes; gelatine, coffee flavor, 
whipped cream, 

Supper.—Deviled eggs on lettuce; Hght 


bread sandwiches; canned fruit, apple sauce 
cake, 
FRIDAY 

Breakfast.—Cup up fruit in glasses; left 
over chicken in cream sauce; grits, popovers, 
coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast Iamb and mint sauce, 
green peas, Irish potatoes; lettuce with 
chopped onion, whipped cream dressing: 
deep peach pie (deep pies have no bottom 
crust). 

Supper.—Curd cheese with pimiento, po- 
tato salad, fresh rolls; tea, blackberry jam, 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast,—Bacon, milk toast, coffee. 


Dinner.—Cold roast lamb, sour pickles, 
spinach, radishes; steamed batter pudding 
over plum jam, | 

Supper.—Boston frarebit, brown bread; 


fruit salad in Hollandaise sauce. 


(The above menus are given, not with an | 


idea of their being followed implicitly, but 
with the hope that they may suggest com- 
binations. If asparagus season is over one 
might substitute boiled onions or young cab- 
bage, both of which are equally dainty if 
properly cooked. Recipes of suggested dishes 
will be given during the coming weeks.) 


} 











Take the peel off your 
peaches—so beautifully that 
they will look as if they had 
grown without skins. 


Peeled sonnel, openth ond whole — 
not a particle of the lucious peach 
mene, wasted. Taare the wa — 
evil Lye will peel your peac 

you—a whole basket full at a time. 

And so quickly, too! Put a wire 
basketful of peaches into a kettle of 
Red Devil Lye water, let them stay 
just thirty seconds, rinse well in cold 


water—and your peaches are peeled. 


Also peels sweet potatoes, pears, 
quiaces, and core for hominy. 





Food authorities recommend and use 

this thrifty and sanitary method. You 

should use it, too. And also be sure 

that you get the genuine Red Devil 

Lye, a, recognized standard for 
uses. ; 





You need Red Devil Lye for 


ouse. 
Making Soap Softening Water Sah 8.c0, Gade mieetend. Gad 
™ “aa many other uses. at = a hot or cold water. Air-tight cap 
easy to ta and put on— preserves 
Order Red Devil Lye from strength till all used. 
your grocer, today. Read and follow the directions on the can 


FREE Booklet, giving scores of asee and full directions. Write as for it. 
Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





































Purity’s Symbol 


White is the symbol of purity. The “ 
creamy whiteness of Ivory Soap sym- 
bolizes zts purity. There can be no 

purer soap than Ivory because Ivory 
contains the highest grade vegetable 

oils the world affords, expertly com- 

bined and thoroughly refined. There 

is nothing in Ivory Soap to smart or 

burn the tenderest skin or injure the 

most delicate fabric. 


IVORY SOAP Ea 993% PURE 


I; FLOATS fg ome 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD BREAD 


More Experience Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 





Biscuit and Mufhns 


= essentials in making good bis- 
almost 


as poss ble, 


cuits are: a very soft dough, 
sticky, as little handling 
and quick baking. If 
tomed to kneading 
dough will try stirring thi 
with a spoon in a hurry, they will 
find the biscuits much better. Don’t 
crowd in the pan, it destroys the 
lightness, spoils shape, and keeps the 
biscuits from browning on the sides. 


cooks accus- 
their biscuit 
dough up 


Measure all ingredients, keeping cup 
teaspoon and tablespoon for this. 
When starting a meal there is more 
spare time. | then measure and sift to- 
gether all dry ingredients tor biscuits, 
using | pint flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon good baking powder, sift these 
together into a mixing bow], work in 
1 tablespoon lard till thoroughly 
blended, leave until the meal is al- 
most done and the oven at its best 
heat, then stir in enough milk to 
make a soft spongy dough, turn on 
a well floured board, roll gently to 
Y% or 3% inch thickness, cut, place in 
pan not touching, and bake 10 or 12 
minutes. Sometimes I add a trifle 
more lard, a teaspoon of sugar and 
thilk enough to make a very soft 
dough and drop from spoon on a hot 
greased pan and bake as drop bis- 
cuits. When using sour milk I add a 
scant '%4 teaspoon of soda to the bak- 
ing powder. Send the biscuits to. the 
table hot on the prettiest plate you 
have, placing them in a neat pile. 

In making mufiins I use the same 
proportions of flour, baking powder, 
salt and lard, and add 1 tablespoon of 
sugar. These dry materials are mix- 
ed and ready for the addition of the 
milk and eggs later. Use 1 or 2 eggs; 





if 1, add a teaspoon of baking powder 
to recipe, beat eggs feather light, 
pour 1 cup of milk on them and turn 


flour. 
batter and 


into the bow! on the 


Beat toa 


mixing 
pe rfectly smooth 
put into piping hot, well greased muf- 
fin pans, cook in hot oven. J] some- 
times use one-third bran, rye or gra- 
ham flour to vary the muffins. 

MRS. L. M. M 


Yeast and Fancy Rolls 


yeast bread is easily made, whole- 
some, and a time saver to the busy 
housewife, as by two bakings a week, 


supplemented by corn bread, biscuit, 
muffins, griddle cakes, etc., a large 
family may be well supplied. One 
batch of biscuit requires as much 


shortening as is needed for a half 
dozen loaves of bread and is not as 
digestible. 

Potato yeast enough for at least 
half a dozen batches is made by boil- 
ing % dozen large Irish potatoes, 
drain off water and mash through 
ricer or colander, add 1 teaspoon of 
salt, 1 tablespoon of sugar, thin with 
cold water (or potato water) to the 
consistency of stiff cake batter, stir in 
1 cake of compressed or Magic yeast, 
previously dissolved in % cup of tepid 
vater. Let stand in warm place un- 
til light and foamy, into jar, 
cover and keep in a cool place. Use 
Y% pint to 1 quart of liquid in making 
light bread or rolls, and always stir 
in 4% teaspoon of soda to each cup. 

Delicious risen muffins or Sally 
Lunn are also made with it. Set at 
noon. One third cup of shortening, 1 
egg, 2 tablespoons of sugar, 1 cup of 
yeast, 1 teaspoon of salt, flour to 
make a stiff batter. Let rise in bowl 


pour 


to double its size, drop in well greas- 
ed gem pans and bake in steady oven. 
Universal 


For light bread I use 


bread maker and generally go by its 
recipes, always making part of the 
dough into rolls By the addition of 
an egg, sugar, cinnamon, raisins, nuts 
etc., many petizing varieties of 
bread are easily made. 


MRS. N. D. 
Rt. 2 


LEWIS. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., 





Economy and a Bread Mixer 


CINCE we 
called on to save wheat 


American women were 
during the 
learned 
cereals 


war, no doubt all of us have 
the nutritive value of more 
and their uses in making good breads. 

Corn meal being the more plentiful, 
I learned to put it to many uses, by 
sending to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Farmers Bul- 
letin 565 on “Corn Meal and Ways of 
Using It.” 

With the aid of my Universal bread 
mixer, I can make some fine loaves of 
light bread in a few hours during the 
morning. I have had good success in 
using various substitutes combined 
with wheat or rye flour, generally us- 
ing one-third substitute such as corn 
meal, rye flour, potatoes, etc., some- 
times adding more sweetening and 
nuts or raisins. I put the mixture to 
rise early in the morning and in mix- 
ing, warm the flour and liquids, then 
put in a warm place to rise. Then by 
noon it is ready for baking, using a 


moderate oven for baking. 


There are numerous hot breads that 
I make for breakfast which are nutri- 
tious as well as economical, for they 
require very little lard or wheat. By 
putting rolled oats through the food 
chopper and adding one-third corn 
meal I make delicious drop biscuits 
or muffins. Muffins made from rice 
and wheat flour are good Among 
our favorites are the potato biscuit, 
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from either cold mashed Irish 
or sweet potatoes. 


made 
For fried bread there is nothing 
better than sliced light bread dipped 
in slightly sweetened egg batter and 
fried on well greased griddle pan 
I find there are some rules in mak- 
ing the various breads that must be 
given special attention so as to have 
success as, with baking powder bread 
we should use a good grade of the 
powder and follow the directions 


closely, keeping the mixture cool, 
handling very lightly, and bake in 
shallow tins in quick oven. When 


sour inilk is used 1 teaspoon soda to 
i pint of sour milk is the right pro- 
dissolving soda in hot water 
to the milk. 

In making corn bread it is better to 
scald the corn meal first then cool, if 
wheat flour is not added an egg or 
corn starch makes it better. I cook 
it 35 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven. MRS. J. H. BRAD&ORD. 

Laneville, Texas. 


How to Make Yeast Cakes 


USE hops when I have them, but if 
not convenient I use a fig leaf in- 


portion, 
and adding 








stead and make in this way: Pare 
three medium sized Irish potatoes 
while preparing supper and put to 
boil in 1 quart of water, with 1 small 


handful of hops, tied in a c'oth, or a 
loose fig leaf. When potatoes are 
perfectly tender and water reduced 
about one-half, remove hops or fig 
leaf, mash potatoes thoroughly in wa- 
ter in which they were boiled, and 
while scalding hot, stir into it flour 
enough to make a very stiff batter. 
Allow this mixture to cool, then stir 
into it 1 yeast cake which has been 
dissolved in as little water as possible. 
Set aside in a place not too warm, 
until morning. Then stir into it 
enough corn meal to make a dough, 
that is easy to handle; roll and cut 
into cakes, spread singly on paper to 
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DIRECTIONS 


for two minutes. 
of fruit 


one gallon of water. 





Boil half acan of GIANT High- 
est Test LYE and a half ounce 
of alum in 9 gallons of water. 
Piace fruit in wire basket or thin 
cloth and suspend in hot solution 
Rinse in cold 
water twice. For small quantities 
use 4 tablespoons of 
GIANT and a pinch of alum to 
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HE quick, easy, modern method of peeling 
Peaches, Pears and Plums for preserving is to use” 
GIANT Highest Test LYE. If you are still tediously 
paring off the skins, wasting time, labor and the 
best flavored part of the fruit, you will be interested 
in this better way, It’s the method used by the big 
California fruit canners. 


The U.S. Government Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection has ruled that this method does not 
injure quality or flavor of the fruit. 


It enables you to peel a basket of peaches, for 
example,in aboutone-fifth the time necessary 
by the old-fashioned method of paring. 


And you get better preserves, because the 
best flavored portion, that next to the skin, is 
saved. Get acan of GIANT Highest Test LYE 
at your dealers today and test for yourself this 
quick, easy, modern way of peeling fruit. 


Write for booklet giving many other labor- 
saving uses for GIANT Highest Test LYE. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 15 W. 34th St., New York 


(Successors to The Mendleson Corporation) 
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PURE GRANULATED 


AC ONTENTS WEIGHT 13 OZ. NEF 
cart INGREDIENTS: INERT INGREDIENTS 
Sree Myeroxide, 94 00% Sodium Chioride, - 208 
. The? Grbonate, 2.00% Moisture, Ele on 
ga)" NENDLESON CORP’ 

New York City. 1970 
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dry in the shade, protected from 
flies. 

lo make bread yeast 
cake in 1 quart lukewarm water, and 
add flour to make a stiff batter. Let 
it rise over night and in the morning 
add salt to suit taste, 1 tablespoon su- 
gar,and shortening about half enough 
for biscuits, knead thoroughly as 
upon the first kneading depends the 
greater part of success. Place this 
sponge in a greased crock or pail, and 
let rise to double its bulk, then knead 
again, form into loaves or rolls, and 
put in greased pans to rise again in 
same proportion, then bake. Be sure 
to have moderate fire to begin bak- 
ing, and never have heat intense. 

When bread begins to brown brush 
lightly with butter or cream, and re- 
turn to the oven untila golden brown; 
then open the oven door slightly and 
let the bread remain in the stove 
twenty minutes to continue a slow 
baking. MRS. A. M. ARMOUR. 

Many, La., Rt. 1. 


dissolve a 





Baking Biscuits in the Oil Stove 


REQUENTLY an oil stove that is a 

splendid success in all other lines of 
cookery, simply refuses to bake bis- 
cuit properly,—biscuit can stay in the 
oven until they are hard clear through 
and yet never brown on top. 

Here’s a remedy for this trouble 
and I want to pass it on for the bene- 
fit of others! Just lay a stack of 
newspapers, (about two inches thick) 
on top of the oven when you are 
ready to bake those biscuits—they will 
then brown quickly and evenly. Many 
oil stove ovens are made of rather 
thin metal. By adding the stack of 
papers on top, the necessary thick- 
ness is added to make the oven retain 
heat and bake quickly. 

MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 

Minter, Ala. 


The Over Night Method 


N MY experience in baking light 

bread I find the following to be most 
satisfactory method. At night I put 
1 yeast cake into 1 quart of lukewarm 
water, add to this when yeast is dis- 
solved, 1 medium or 2 small Irish po- 
tatoes, which were boiled at noon, 
and mashed while hot. Add 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 of salt, and 2 of flour. 
In the morning there will be a foam 
on your yeast, stir your yeast, add l 
quart or more if you wish of warm 
water, % cup of lard and proceed as 
usual with your bread. I always 
knead mine for several minutes, let it 
rise, work it down, let rise again and 
work down before making into loaves. 
This bread will keep moist longer and 
is much easier to make than the old 
way. 

I have never made a failure since 
using this method and am willing to 
put my skill against any one. 

MRS. W. K. EASTES. 

Athens, Texas. 








The Danger of Poisons 


ECENTLY in Henderson a man 

died from the effects of taking too 
much of an innocent medicine in too 
great a quantity, not in accordance 
with the doctor’s directions. Another 
by mistake drank a solution of chlo- 
ride of lime from which the physi- 
cians say he cannot recover. Still later 
a little fellow, not two years old, swal- 
lowed a part of the contents of a bot- 
tle containing poison carelessly left 
within his reach. 

A promising little child within my 
knowedgé was laid, asleep, on a bed 
in a darkened guest chamber on which 
a forgotten fly paper had been placed. 
He awoke, and espying this paper 
licked its sticky sweetness and was 
soon in the throes of death. 

We cannot be too careful in putting 
out of sight and in safe places poison- 
ous medicines, pills and tablets. Dan- 
ger lurks within our midst unsuspec- 
ted—deaths are often produced by 
our lack of prudence and sense in 


placing in safety harmful polishes, 

washes or powders used in our house- 

hold economy, which may bring into 

our home irremediable grief and sor 

row. MRS. ELLA PEACE 
Oxford, N. C. 


The Hope Chest for Girls 





AM a firm believer in the hope- 
chest. The young bride should have 
it provided with at least three 
changes of bed linen, six or eight 


patch work quilts, two dozen towels, 
with a half dozen bath towels, four 
table cloths, two dozen napkins, sev- 
eral scarfs, table runners and of cen- 
ter-pieces she c@m never have too 
many. It should also contain at least 
four suits of lingerie for herself. 


She may also buy china or silver- 
ware to add to it occasionally. 


Christmas and birthdays are good 
times to add pictures, fancy work, 
books, rugs, and a host of other 
things too numerous to mention. 

ESSIE LEE GRAMMER. 

Longview, Texas. 


| TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


M4” we ask correspondents to write their 

names and addresses on their articles? 
Do not expect anything but the wastebasket 
for your articles unless you do this We are 
giad to respect your desire to have your 
name withheld but we must have it if the 
usual remuneration is expected 
cere, Northbird, Grandmother, lL. S. G., 
Arkansas, Bride, and Aunt Joe take special 
notice? 











*- * * 


Mrs, G. asks for a brief prayer for wom- 
en's meetings Perhaps some modification of 


the following will do: 
Our Father who are ever present when even 
two or three are gathered together in Thy 


name, we ask Thy blessing on all that we do 
here today. We look for guidance to Thee 
who art the source of all wisdom. Fill our 
hearts with that love of which Thou art the 
supply. Help us to be strong with the 
strength that faith in Thy presence inspires. 
Iliumine our minds, that all we do may be 
done with grace and understanding; and be 
in accordance with Thy Divine plan. We 
render Thee grateful homage for all Thy 
blessings.—Amen. 
* + 


The Saturday night party is a debated 
question in many communities. Older people 
contend that it is the night for baths and 
preparation for Sunday. Young people ar- 
gue that Saturday is the only night all are 
free to be present. School boys and girls 
wish to attend the parties and say that they 
are too tired to do so Friday night. 

This is a question that every neighborhood 


must settle for itself but it would seem that 
if both young people and parents would 


compromise by the young people agreeing to | 


get home before midnight and the older 
oneg would help to make the parties regular 
nej borhod affairs by their own attendance 
th@® there need be little argument. 


After all, life is one give and take and 
happiness goes a long way towurd preserv- 
ing virtue. 

* * * 


Watery baked custards is the complaint 
of one woman. Either the oven is too hot or 
they are baked too long. Set the custards 
to be baked in a pan of water, have the 
oven moderately hot and cook only until a 
knife can be withdrawn clear and clean. 

* * * 


The best way to clean a stove chimney ts 
hard to answer but the only ways I know 
are: 1. Select a very rainy day and burn out 
the chimney by using newspapers soaked 
with kerosene. This is a very dangerous 
method. 

2. Take the stove pipes carefully out doors 
and empty them by gentle taps with a broad 
stick. Block up the stove hole with news- 
papers and send someone to the roof with a 
long pole or wire that has straw or paper 
on the end of it. When the soot has been 
loosened and has fallen remove it from the 
hole with a shovel. 

3. If you have any old dry cell batteries 
burn one or two in the stove or fireplace. 
The chemical action is said to cause the soot 
to pass off as gas. 

* * * 


Where can I find the following books and 
what are their prices. What Girls Can Do: 
Home and Family; Clothing and Health; 
Good Manners for All; Home Nursing. 


I do not know “What Girls Can 
There Ys a series of books called Food 
Health, The Home and The Family, Clothing 
and Health, written by Kinne and Cooley 
published by the Macmillan Co., New York, 
which may suit your needs. 

“Good Manners For All’ I do not 
but there are two very good books on man- 
ners—‘‘The Book of Good Manners” pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York; “Manners and _ Social 
Usages’’ published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Home nursing has two very good books; 
one is published by The American School of 
Home Economics, Chicago, I1l., and the oth- 
er is called “‘The Home Nurses Hand Book” 
published by W. B. Saunders Co., Philadel- 
phia, written by Charlotte A. Aikens. I 
regret that I can not give the prices but they 
can be obtained by a card to publishers. 


know 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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LOOK FOR THE 


“BLUE RIBBON” 


can be 


Look for it. 


St. Louis 


P os 


\ 


IN THE LINING 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are marked so you 
sure you are getting the genuine. A 
**Blue Ribbon”’ is sewed to the inner facing. 


You will always find it attached 


to a shoe that will give you the utmost in 
Service and Comfort, 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


with the Munson Army Last 


are the most comfortable and durable of 
every day work shoes, This is the same last 
that we used in making more than two million 
pairs for the soldiers of the U. S. Army. 

Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are made in Tan 
and Black leathers, with light, medium and 
heavy soles, to suit working conditions. 


The Price Is Reasonable 


The store that sells Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 
is a good place to buy all kinds of footwear. 


Look for the ‘‘Blue Ribbon”’ in the lining, 
Name of Merchant on Request 


Drqwrs Vanos Goungainey, 


U. Ss. A, 


Manufacturers 


1045 

























OOSIE} 


shaft. 


ter, 


year on one oiling. 


see the dealer in your community. 


SYSTEMS 


provide an _ indenendent 
supply of water for farm 
homes. Easy to install— 
simple and economical to 
maintain. 

Write for Bulletin F. 


Dept. A, 


Star Windmills — Hoosier Pump 


FLINT & WALLING MFG CO., 


No-Oil-Em Bearings 


The most economical 
method of pumping wa- 
with a minimum of 
time and attention. 
Star Windmills 
equipped with the famous No-Oil-Em bear- 
bearings which are guaranteed to run a full 
The Star has two pit- 


are 


mans, two gears, direct center lift and a long main 
It will run in even the slightest breeze 
-Write for Catalog No. 95 and complete information, or 


Kendallville, Indiana. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to De This Week and Next 


THE thrips which attack tomatoes, 
rose bushes, etc., do much damage. 
In fact many plants are utterly ruined 
by this pest. Most of the damage is 
done during spring, yet considerable 
is caused during early summer, espec- 
ially during dry weather. To control 
this trouble make a spray with a mix- 
ture of the tobacco decoction known 
as “Black Leaf 40” and soap. Dissolve 
four or five pounds of soap in a few 
gallons of warm water, and dilute 
with enough water to make 50 gal- 
lons. Add % pint of the “Black Leaf 
40”, stir well so as to thoroughly mix 
and spray it on. 


When putting poisons on plants for 
bugs to eat it must be done thorough- 
ly if one would accomplish the desired 
results. Have you ever put poison on 
Irish potatoes, tomatoes, or eggplant 
in a rather careless manner, and then 
wonder why the bugs continued to 
eat without dying? Bugs have more 
sense than some folks; they do not 
deliberately commit suicide. They are 
not going to eat a leaf with poison 
on it as long as they can find one free 
from it. Hence the necessity for 
thorough work to destroy these pests. 


Don’t let up on cultivation in the gar- 
den. If one would succeed best with 
vegetables, cultivation should be given 
as early as possible after every rain, 
no matter how often this may be. 
And the cultivations should be given 
at least once every week or ten days, 
regardless of whether or not any rain 


falls. 
etables growing—and in the best 
shape without these frequent cultiva- 


tions. 


Let those who are disposed to look 
upon the home garden and orchard as 
something of no great importance use 
a pencil and figure up what it would 
cost to buy the fruits and vegetables 
used. One real effort along this line 
will convince anyone that few pieces 
of ground on the farm pay half so 
well in dollars and cents as the or- 
chard and garden Those who 
them up as unprofitable don’t know 


pass 


what a big mistake they are making 


Did one of the boys make the su- 
preme sacrifice in France? If so 
honor his memory by planting one or 
more pecan trees on a 
ground. These trees are 
shade purposes, and in the lower part 
of the South will produce enough nuts 
to make them quite profitable indeed 
Alabama, through the Department of 
Horticulture of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, is planning to carry out this idea 
all over the state. Other states, es- 
pecially those from the middle to the 
lower part of the South, could well af- 
ford to follow this plan. Of course 
the planting of the trees should not 
be done before fall or early winter, 
but to make the plan a success work 
should be started now. 


good piece ol 


rc od tor 


About now is a good time to plant 
some watermelons for a late crop 
Watermelons are good at any time, 


but what can be better than a juicy, 
red-meated melon on a cool morning 
late in the fall? Of course they are 


It is impossible to keep the veg- 


harder to grow during midsummer 
than in spring and early summer, but 
even though you may not be as suc- 
cessful with the late as the early crop 
t is well worth while to make an ef- 
fort. Prepare a piece of ground real 
well, fertilize heavily, cultivate the 
plants often and it will not be as diffi- 
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grass. Keep the grass mowed, as it 
grows better than when allowed to 
grow up without being mowed. How- 
ever, don’t mow often when weather 
is dry. Don’t remove the grass that 
is clipped but leave on the lawn to 
rot. If the grass does not seem to be 
growing well give a light application 





some of the most interesting and 


women and farm young people. 


print Right now we invite experience 


“Vetch and 
“Experiences in 
ters by July 132. 


“How May the Farmer’s Wife Get a 
etters by June 25. 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: 
Me.”—We offer a $1 prize 


your letter aDBy time and get a prize if 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
important 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 


sive Farmer reader is askd to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
the point. No lettem must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 
ferred. 

For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 


second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space 
letters as follows: 


“Experiences With Farm Trucks and Tractors.”"—Mai! letters by June 28. 
Alfalfa Experiences.”— Mail 


Harvesting the Corn Crop: 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“Some Interesting Thing I Have Observed and Learned About the Lives and Habits 
of Plants, Wild Animals, Insects, Etc.”—Mail letters by June 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
P 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Some Thing 


for each acceptable 
we can print it. 


problems of our farmers, farm 


rates for every other letter we 


f 


letters by July 5. 


Mistakes and Successes,”—Mai! let- 


roper Amount of Spending Money ?”—Mail 


(or Things) That Have Helped 


letter received on this subject. Mail 








cult to grow a late crop as one might 
imagine. 

Keep the weeds out of the lawn. 
Don’t stop at cutting them down, but 
them up by the roots, using a 
sharp pointed instrument of some 
kind so as not to destroy much of the 


dig 
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The Stove Makes or Mars Your Recipe 


Experienced housewives always choose the economwal New Perfection Oil 
They know that it is dependable, always makes their recipes 
successful and relieves them of the drudgery of coal and ashes. 

Over 8,000,000 of these stoves are now in use giving efficient service year in 
and year out. 

Ask your neighbor. 


(New Jersey) 


Washington, D. C. Baltimore, Md. 


Norfolk, Ve. 
Richmond, Va. 
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She will tell you that the flame is clean and intense— 
that it gives no smoke or odor—that it does not blacken your pots-and pans. 
The long blue chimney insures this—insures the combustion of every drop of oil. 
Don’t let this summer find you cooking on an overheated range. 
dealer without delay. 
Aladdin Security Oil is the best kerosene for all purposes—obtainable 
everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Charleston, W. Vea. 





ie 





See your 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 








}it. Do 


of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda. Put it on broadcast. 

If the ferns or other potted plants 
are not growing well give some plant 
food in the form of manure water, or 
water thoroughly with water that has 
had a teaspoonful of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda dissolved in 
not give this too often, as 


| there is such a thing as killing a plant 


| will dry out quickly. 





| 
| 
| 





by giving it too much readily avail- 
able plant foods such as these. 

Don’t water the potted plants every 
few hours, but only about every se- 
cond or third day, depending on 
whether they are ina place where they 
When they are 
watered, water thoroughly, and then 
leave alone for two or three days. 

Keep in mind that the feed roots of 
the fruit trees are the small, fibrous 
ones that are found mostly near the 
surface, and, therefore shallow cult 
vation is what the fruit trees nee 
which is also what garden and other 
crops need. Never let the orchard 
or garden get in such shape that deep 
cultivation is necessary in order to 
destroy weeds and grass. 

Don’t begrudge the birds what little 
fruit they eat. They work for us year 
in and year out by destroying various 
kinds of harmful insects, and are en- 
titled to their wages. The saying that 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire” is 
just as true with reference to birds as 
to man. Nearly all of the birds do us 
ten times as much good as harm, and 
this is true of the little old sapsucker 
that picks holes in the bark of the ap- 
ple trees too. He is after insects and 


not the sap of the tree as many 
imagine. 
Whenever a dead or diseased 


branch is seen on the rose bushes or 
other shrubbery or shade trees, cut it 
out and put on the trash pile to be 
burned. Don’t allow these to remain 
until next winter as they very often 
harbor harmful insect and fungous 
pests. L. A. NIVEN. 


Must Test All Shipped Cattle for 
Tuberculosis 


EGINNING July 1, 1919, the ship- 

ment of cattle interstate’ without 
having them properly tuberculin 
tested will be prohibited—with a few 
exceptions—by a regulation issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The en- 
forcement of this new regulation will, 
it is believed, be of great assistance 
in preventing the further spread of, 
tuberculosis among livestock, and, 
having the work practically under 
state and Federal supervision at all 
times will, serve, to bring about yni- 
formity. 
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Koger - Middlebrooks’ 


Combi: THRESHE 





nation 









Does what no other machine can do, Thresh- 
*s Peas and Velvet Beans from the mown 
vine, Grain and Peanuts. With special at- 
tachment it shells corn and shreds stalks and 
fodder. A blessing to Southern farmers, Sold 
under guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. Shipped on deposit of $50, balance paya- 
ble after arrival and examination of machine. 
Send for catalog today. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Dept. K-S BARNESVILLE, GA. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of North Carolina 





Thirty-second Session— 
June 24-August 8, 1919 


Write for 75-page Illustrated 
Announcement. 


N. W. WALKER, Director, 














Chapel Hill, North ese 
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Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 

toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because $ 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
179 1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pfy $2 
Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
surfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
popular every day. Write for prices. Circular and 
samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 821.£st,c2" st 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South 
























SPOTLESS BUGGIES 


You can depend on your 
Evotless Buggy. Honestly 
built of high-grade mate- 
rials to rive years of good 
gervice. Easy running, 
strong, light and fini- Ts Lat 
shed beautifully. We ate 

ship quick from Rich- AS mS “med 


d. Free catalog of -ASoag— ¥ 
mon ree catalog o; San Ai, 


“South’s Mail Order 
Buggies. Runabouts, Road Carts, ete,—low prices, 
*» 


House"" shows Top 
THE SPOTLESS CO., - RICHMOND, VA. 


















SNOW QUEEN and 
EMPRESS are three of 
our best hardy white roses. 
In pink we recommend Helen 
Good and Paul Neyron; in 
red, Rhea Reid, Helen Gould 
and Eugene Marlitt All are 
fleld-grown, best quali- v4 cents 
ity, offered for .o.sseees each, 
Our Catalog will give you a complete 
selection, and “Southern Plantings’ 
will instruct you in the best methods 
of fruit and rose productions; ask for 
either or both. 


‘J. Van. Lindley Nursery Co. 





















@ Cents per Foot and up. Costs less th 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
terics, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 











GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
id di low competition. Latest valve-in-h 
el; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 28 
p. Easy pay t d new eatalog free. 
a deat Gare Diack, eames, Vow 
ee 
is Oldest & Machinery & Supply Howse 









th’s Oldest & Largest 








WANTED: Wool, Beef Hides, 
Horse Hides, Old Feathers 


and Country Hams 


We are paying the highest price for hides in the 
history of our business. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. E. HARRIS, Morristown, Tenn. 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


Slate- | 









Another Answer to Dr. Gulley 


R. N. Y. Gulley in your issue of May 

24, in opposing the single tax, made 
one single application of the assumed 
working of this tax to a wage earner, 
who in 1895, bought a house and lot 
for which he paid $2,000. No idea is 
given of how this value was divided 
between house and lot. The Doctor 
| says this wage earner has done noth- 
ing on his house and lot except to 
keep it in repair. “Being a man of 
limited means,” he says, he has been 
content with the home which shelter- 
ed his family. The other day he was 
offered $8,009 for his home. This 
| price was as reasonable as $2,000 was 
| in 1895. 
|‘unearned increment.’ He did not sell 
| because he had to live somewhere and 
if he sold this house, he could not get 
another of equal accommodations for 
less.” 

The Doctor resents the idea of sin- 
gle tax theorists that this wage earn- 
er should be taxed heavily on the un- 
earned increment. 


Three-fourths of the price is 


| The Single Taxer believes that the 
| primary reason is the private appro- 
priation of the increase in the value 
of land; for all opportunities for life 
and labor are embodied in the term 
| “land.” 

If Dr. Gulley will look away for a 
moment from his supposed wage 
earner, living 25 years on a small par- 
| cel of land which he is unable to im- 
prove and finding himself worse off 
than when he started, to a lot of oth- 
er men who have held much more 
|land, unused, or if used, used by 
tenants, yet which has greatly in- 
creased in value and who are 
thus able to collect ever increas- 
|ing rents from their tenants, or if 
| they sell reap several times their or- 
iginal investment, becoming rich 
thereby (which is happening all over 
the country),—if he will do this he 
will be close to the root of conditions 
which the single taxers propose to 
remedy. And they would remedy it 
iby so simple a proposition as putting 
all taxation on the unimproved value 
of land; a value wholly due to the de- 
mand of the people for land and in no 


| wise to the effort of the title hold- 
| ers, whether rich or poor. 
This would relieve the man Dr. 


Gulley mentions from all tax upon his 
improvements, and if all other land, 
city as well as country, were taxed to 
lits full value, this would probably 
| give him a lower rate of taxation, so 
that he would pay no more than now, 
while those who were holding valuable 
, land unimproved or poorly improved, 
|} would be paying very much more. 
These are the kind of people from 
whom most of the objection to the 
single tax comes. But instead of 
|showing how it would affect these 
iland speculators, they always try to 
make the small farmer or wage earn 
er think they are the ones who would 
be hurt by it. 





This policy would make the getting 
of another site by the man Dr. Gulley 
describes easy, because it would relax 
the grip of land speculators. It would 
encourage the building of good 
homes, because the buildings would 
be free from taxation. It would tend 
to increase wages because increasing 


, the demand for workers and it would | 


at the same time tend to reduce the 
cost of living because increasing the 
volume of production. It would do 
this by making land more available 
by encouraging the active use of cap- 
ital in production by freedom from 
| taxation, and by depriving those with 
| real capital from converting it into 
| tribute-compelling monopoly. It would 
make the use of capital neces- 
sary to secure profit from it. 


| 
These are only a few of the good 


results of right to be expected from 
this change in taxation. 
E. B. GASTON 
Fairhope, Ala. 


——) 








“Don't guess: get busy and find out.” 
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KEEP COOL 
and Comfortable in 
HOT WEATHER 


Wear a FINCK’S 


UNION 
COMBINATION 
SUIT 


You'll be surprised at the ease, freedom and 
genuine comfort you will have through the hot 


summer days. 
When you wear a Finck’s Union Combination 


Suit, you are guaranteed best quality, material, 


workmanship and fit. This garment is practical 
for your work—regardless of what it may be. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send your chest and leg 
inseam measurement. together with your dealer’s name, and 
a suit will be sent to them for you, returnable if not satisfac- 
tory. We will also mai! you a catalog. 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, 


Maker's of the famous Finck’s “‘DETROIT SPECIAL”’ Overalls 
—Combination Suits Which Wear Like a Pig’s Nose. 


Send to my dealer 
Chest measurement.. 
Leg inseam 


Signed 











that lasts 
longer than 


INT you expect 


~ at Factory Prices 


Do you know why one paint lasts longer than another? 
Your only protection is to buy your paint from a maker 
you know — dea directly with the factory and hold the 
maker responsible. Send for our 


New PAINT BOOK 


uy direct from us at the prices a wholesaler 
pote profits. This is the finest book on paint- 
— itis full of suggestions in full color for 
le of houses, barns and outbuildings — 
you need it. Good paint will make your old buildings like 
new and make your home attractive and cosy. Buy now. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL co. 
Paint Dept. 204 Bay Street, East Savannah, 

















It tells how you 
would pay—you 
ing ever printed — 
the outside and insic 
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If You Have a Daughter to Educate Send for a Catalog of 


Davenport College women 


Located in mountain valley. Ideal climate all the year 


High School and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Arts and Business. 
A College with endowment and facilities for high-grade work 
JAMES BRAXTON CRAVEN, President. LENOIR, N. C. 
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WANTED! scents Tee Propree : io Aen 


: Farmer wants a local agent at - - 
wn: on every rural route in the South, Write ij today for our money making offer. 





























! When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 


| advertising it carries.’’ 
































1— Wear Better 
2—Feel Better 
3—-Look Better 
4—Last Better 
5—Value Better 


“Soft and Good” 


Star Brand Shoes Are Better because 
they are better made of better quality 
that begins in better tanning and runs 
through every function of scientific 
shoemaking. 


Good" shoes for the 

on his feet from 

morn to night—an easy shoe 
thatetands hard wear. 








En and mean 
much for the man who has te 
stand all day—his comfort and 
even bis health. 








ROBERTS -SOHNSONS AND 


mam racrueene 


Sow” 












PUT,EVERWEAR OVER: YOUR 
OLD WOOD,SHINGLES 


FREE Tells hoy GET YOUR While we can 
ROOFING BOOK gan gel, the EVERWEAR ROOFING noOFNG How cu cthepeic 
ofc Brewer eee wed RIC ES B.D retin made up tol ordre 
oni PER 100 SQ.FEET ‘ve ttay be torced to. raise 


ngles---quick and easy. 
GET ROOFING 













‘Everwear” Roofing costs F FREI GRIT PAID Row: send 10-DAY for 
less than most w shin- big free samples to test. 







gies, for we sell direct to pI STYLEOR ‘‘EVERWEAR”- is made Savannah Fence & 


k i our hing! b 
300 ad 72 teem ae? toe SHINGLE PATTERN [2 ouingien fe shorn on Se vefing Company 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 





dealer would get. on barn. Also ask for prices and samples 
of Galvanized Steel Crimp Roofing. 













CRIMP 
ROOFING 




















Titehold Red Cedar Shingles 


Titehold Selects are all heart, vertical 
grain, free from all defects. Will not 
rot or warp. Cover 15 per cent to 20 
per cent more space than other shingles 
per thousand, therefore more economical. 
Immediate deliveries. Write for prices 





and name of nearest dealer. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co., 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing 
and all building materials. 











BIAC 


STOCK STOCK 
LIKE IT 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX. 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 
EARS. 


NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 Y 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 








THE SOUTHERN FARMER’S IN- 
TEREST IN THE BIG PACKERS 


A Statement of the Situation by Mr. 
Benjamin C. Marsh — Monopolistic 
Control and Improper Practices 
Alleged 


HE packers have been among 
the worst enemies of the produc- 
ers of livestock, for they make 


every effort to drive down the prices 
nd hogs and have bitterly op- 





posed the price for hogs set by the 
Food Administration. They have at- 
tempted to explain the high price of 
bacon and other meat products by 
putting all the responsibility on the 
producers thereof. They have con- 
ducted an advertising campaign 
through the city press of the country 
attempting to put the producers in 
bad with the city consumers by indi- 
rectly accusing them of being profi- 
teers and of seeking enormous prices 
for farm products. The packers have 
been able to manipulate and control 
many departments of the Govern- 
ment, not only recently but for years, 
so that to use an illustration, they 
even prevented an investigation of 
themselves by Congress until Presi- 
dent Wilson stepped in and ordered 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
make such investigation. 

They have discriminated against 
the small farmer in the matter of 
hides so that a packer’s hide will of- 
ten bring 50 to 100 per cent more than 
an equally good hide of the farmer 
who does his own slaughtering, 

The packers have controlled credit 
so that they can make or break the 
producer of livestock. 

They have refused to establish 
packing plants near the big sources 
of supply which has caused a loss to 
the producers through shrinkage and 
freight charges equal to several dol- 
lars per head. On January 1, 1918, 
there were over 3,000,000 head of cat- 
tle in a little group of Southern 
states, not including Texas, and over 
10,000,000 hogs, but no adequate pack- 
ing plants within hundreds of miles 
of most of the supplies. 

Not content with their enormous 
profits from the meat packing indus- 
try and industries legitimately and di- 
rectly connected therewith, the pack- 
ers have gone into other lines which 
have no relation to their legitimate 
business. They control a great num- 
ber of tanneries and handle three- 
fourths of the hides produced by in- 
terstate slaughterers. In a_ single 
year, Armour & Co. became the 
greatest rice merchants in the world 
and handled nearly one-fourth of all 
the grain received at Chicago in 1917. 

The packers have enormous fertil- 
izer plants and control the disposal of 
more than two-thirds of all offal pro- 
duced in the packing industry. What 
will happen to cotton growers, when 
the packers, in order to conceal the 
enormous profits which they make, 
attempt to corner the cotton market? 
They will not issue any warning of 
their intention to do this but will hold 
their cards till ready and then spring 
their game. They now refine 32 per 
cent of the cottonseed oil produced in 
this country, and oil is the cheapest 
substitute for animal fat. The pack- 
ers plan world domination of food 
supplies and at least a major control 
of all farm products. Doesn’t this 
touch the Southern farmers? Of 
course, until they get their hooks in 
thoroughly they may pay fair prices, 
but the producers will be at the mer- 
cy of the big packers with their affil- 
jiations with the big banking system, 
just as the producers of livestock 
have been. 

The packers have claimed a large 
degree of efficiency. Under a vigor- 
ous cross examination, by Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Heney, investigator for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and for a time 
counsel for the Farmers’ National 
Committee on Packing Plants and Al- 
lied Industries, Mr. J. Ogden Armour 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER -° 


admitted that the small packing 
plants were more efficient and could 
make bigger profits than the Big Five. 
In other words the establishment of 
small and independent packing plant: 
throughout the United States would 
enable the producers of livestock to 
receive larger prices and to save 
shrinkage, and even 
though they were paid about the same 


; r} j 
ireignt and 


livestock, they 


would make a larger net profit. 


price per head for 


The Federal Trade Commission af- 
ter the most exhaustive examination 
stated that the monopolistic control 
of the Big Five packers was largely 
due to the packers’ ownership of roll- 
ing stock, stock yards, refrigerator 
cars, branch houses, cold storage 
plants and warehouses. It recom- 
mended that the Government acquire 
through the railroad administration 
all rolling stock, privately owned re- 
frigerator cars and the necessary 
equipment for their proper operation, 
and that such ownership be declared 
a government monopoly; also the 
principal and necessary stockyards of 
the country be acquired to be treated 
as freight depots, and such of the 
branch houses, cold storage plants 
and warefouses as are necessary to 
provide the proper facilities for com- 
petitive marketing and storage of 
food products in the principal centers 
of distribution and consumption. The 
Commission expresses its belief that 
“these four suggestions strike so 
deeply at the root of the tree of mon- 
opoly that they constitute an ade- 
quate and simple solution of the prob- 
lems of the meat packing industry. 

The Southern farmers have reason 
to fear the big packers because they 
know the big packers’ methods. A 
bill to carry out the principles of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the 
special session of Congress. The 
Southern farmers may well see or 
write their United States senators 
and representatives in Congress, ask- 
ing them to support such legislation. 
If the Southern farmers are interest- 
ed in an open and free market, if they 
want freedom from monopolistic con- 
trol, they are interested in having this 
legislation to take away special priv- 
ilege from the packers and to give the 
producers,—and no less the consum- 
ers,—a fair showing, promptly enact- 
ed. BENJAMIN C. MARSH, 

Secretary, Farmers’ National 

Committee on Packing Plants 
and Allied Industries. 


Best Time to Lay-by Corn and 
Cotton 


HERE should be no hard and fast 

rule as to the exact stage at which 
cultivation of the corn plant should 
cease. We can look upon the appear- 
ance of tassels as approximately the 
time when it is convenient to discon- 
tinue the cultivation of corn, but spe- 
cial conditions sometimes justify the 
cultivation a little later than the stage 
just indicated. For example, a gen- 
erous rain falling on corn even after 
it begins to tassel and followed by dry 
weather should, if possible, be con- 
served by an unusually late cultiva- 
tion. 

The one constant caution, doubly 
important at this last cultivation, is 
that the cultivating implements run 
extremely shallow. The special dan- 
ger is that the scooter point used on 
the ordinary scrape may be so long as 
to cut too many corn roots. 

It is scarcely necessary at this time 
to caution against laying by cotton 
too early, since there has been a 
wholesome tendency in recent years 
to continue the cultivation of cotton 
to a later date than heretofore. It 
may not be out of place, however, to 
say that the last rain occuring after 
the cultivation planned as the last for 
cotton should in many cases be fol- 
lowed by another slight stirring of 
the surface. J. F. DUGGAR. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 

















Saturday, June 21, 1919] 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture Studying Cost of Pro- 
ducing Cotton and Tobacco 


OLLOWING recommendations of a 

committee on cost of production 
studies, the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has started 
tions of factors affecting the cost of 
producing cotton and tobacco 


investiga- 


The studies with cotton will empha- 
size the amount and hours of 
labor involved in producing the crop, 
the amounts of seed and fertilize: 
used, as well as the cash costs, such 
as ginning, and the relation of cotton 
growing to other enterprises of the 
Southern farm. 


ilarm 


Cotton investigations will be con- 
ducted in Alabama, Georgia, Texas, 
and South Carolina, in each of which 
three representative areas have been 
selected by the state experiment sta- 
tions, with which the work is in co- 
Operation. In Georgia the work is 
in codperation with Prof. John Fain; 
in Texas, with Prof. H. M. Elliott, 
head of the Farm Economics Depart- 
ment; in Alabama, with Director 
Duggar of the Alabama Experiment 
Station; and in South Carolina, with 
Director Barre of the South Carolina 
Experiment Station and Exiension 
Director Watkins 

The tobacco investigations are cen- 
tralized in the Burley section of Ken- 
tucky and are in coOperation with the 
Kentucky Experiment Station. Sev- 
enty-five tobacco farms in each of two 
representative Burley districts are 
keeping daily labor reports on the 
cost of producing tobacco. Director 
T. P. Cooper of the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station is the local official rep- 
resenting the Bluegrass state, while 
Prof. Nicholls of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College has direct charge of 
the field work. The Office of Farm 
Management intends to extend the 
tobacco investigations as soon as its 
new organization is perfected. 





Cotton Warehouses for South Caro- 
lina Farmers 


HE tarmer has had a fine oppor- 

tunity this year to learn how much 
it costs him to leave his cotton out 
in the weather. Many have lost over 
100 pounds per bale. This summer, 
when he has laid by his crop, he 
should build himself a warehouse and 
put it in the State Warehouse System. 


Farmer, could build a ware- 
house 45x1l00x12 feet high; metal roof, 
wood sides and ends, dirt or concrete 
floor for what vou have lost this sea- 
son by leaving your cotton out in the 
weather. Such a warehouse would 
hold 500 bales. If you do not raise 500 
bales, go in with your neighbor, or 
build a community warehouse. Write 
me for full particulars, or if you wish, 
I will come and see you. 


you 


The cotton stored in the State 
Warehouse System the past season 
has saved the farmers of the state 
millions of dollars, not only by hold- 
ing, but by keeping it protected from 
the weather. Don’t you know the 
mills and buyers give less for cotton 
left out in the weather than they do 
for cotton stored and protecte@ from 
the weather? Your cotton may look 
like it is not damaged, but you open it 
and see. W. G. SMITH, 

State Warehouse Commissioner. 

Columbia, S. C. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 











OQ NOT forget to cultivate the 

strawberry patch as soon as the 
berries are all harvested 

Now is the time to get rid of the 
roosters. If a fertile egg is not a bad 

rg, it is mighty apt to be a bad one 

On 

Kéep the corn well cultivated, even 
until late. Late cultivation will do a 


good if the cultivator 


great deai o 
ot run too deep 
If some field corn has not been 
planted, the best variety to use this 


late in the summer is Mexican June 
This is a quick maturing corn and is 
safe to plant at this time of year 


Few farmers have been educated 
enough in the use of the spike har- 
row. They neglect to use this simple 


implement on clay land immediately 
after it is plowed, and then wonder 
why clods forn The average farmer 
out just twice as many 


1 nt to wear! 
harrows in a lifetime as he aas been 
doing 

This 1s about the last call to buy 
needed summer and fall legume seeds 
Order at once 
sowing the stubble land, as 
clover and rye seed for sowing in the 


corn and cotton fields for a winter 


well as 


cover 
look out for fall grain seeds 

Buy canvas covers for the hay 
cocks. Many a farmer has lost enough 
hay this year on account of rains to 
almost pay for enough hay cock cov- 
ers to last a lifetime. It is true that 


they are rather expensive, but they 
will last many years properly cared 
for, and may easily pay for them- 


selves in one season. 

It is not yet too late to plant some 
pumpkin seed in the corn. They are 
not only relished by both man and 
beast, but will add a touch of beauty 
to the fall harvest which alone justi- 
fies growing a few, even if you and 
family does not care for them 


for food 


your 


{[f you have never seen the neces- 
sity for a sleeping porch, maybe this 
hot weather will drive the lesson 
home. No matter how many windows 
you may open or how close you may 
get your bed to the open window, you 
cannot get half the breeze you will 
obtain in an open porch. Can't you 
build a sleeping porch over one of the 
present porches to your home? 


How hard it is on most farms to get 
some one started mowing the yard or 
lawn. The reason for this is that 
few farm homes have a lawn mowe! 
as part of the equipment. It is al 
most impossible to cut lawn grass 
with a common scythe. It is therefore 
a dislike for the cutting implement 
rather than lack of beauty-apprecia- 
tion that keeps many farm lawns 
looking “ragged.” 

“Can all you can” is a good motto 
for the housewife this year, but the 
farmer and the boys should help out 
It is not only their duty to plant a 
garden where it may be cultivated by 
horse power, but they should help out 
in the heavy work of canning. And 
after plenty of canned fruits and veg- 
etables have been put up for the win- 
ter, arrange for a winter garden con- 
taining all the hardy vegetables 


Now is the tractor buying season 
in the South. Tractors are probably 
more useful at this season of the 
year than any other. They may be 
used for harvesting and threshing the 
wheat, and then put to work right 
away plowing the stubble land for 
peas, peanuts, soy beans, and clover 


Save all the wild fruits this year, as 
well as the tame ones. If they are 
not needed for home use, they can 
be sold to the city home at a good 
profit. This is one way for the boys 
and girls to make some pin money 
An advertisement might be inserted 
in the daily paper of the nearest city 
offering to can fruits and vegetables 
for city housewives—if one wants to 
be absolutely sure of a market before 
canning 

Sometimes boys in corn club and 
pig club work—as well as girls in pig 
club and canning club organizations 
—get discouraged in the work and 
want to drop it about this stage of 
At such a time, a little en- 
couragement from parents will do a 
great deal toward keeping them in 
the work till the finish. 


the gai 





seed for planting and | 


crop. It is also not amiss to | 
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its Fine Flavor Li 


L 
No amount of artificial curing or flavoring couid j 
give that mellow taste to Brown & 
“Sun Cured” chewing tobacco 
Nothing but the cunning hand of nature, curing 
choice leaf by sun and air, could give this plug such 
a fragrant and satisfying flavor. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“SUN-CURED” 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


Not all tobacco users know the difference in 
taste btween sun cured and flue cured tobacco 
Brown & Williamson's “Sun Cured” Chewing To 
bacco contains just what its name implies—only 
the choicest “Sun Cured" tobacco. We suggest that 
you buy a plug to-day and see how you like this 
tobacco, which is made in nature's way 

Most men find the “break” plug mighty 
lent and handy. It just fits the pocket 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO., 


Williamson's 


Nature Gave this ai A 
| 74 
if, 


Ay 
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You'll spend the 
| money 


—Get the most 
out of it! 


Every year you spend a large 
proportion of the money you 
get. So much for clothing. So 
much for shoes. So much for 
things to eat, housefurnishings, 
garden seeds and tools and what 
not. 


Put New Life In 
Your Engine 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover, the engine laxative, will 
cure 80% of engine troubles. It 
will increase the power of your car— 
improve acceleration—stop that knock— 


There's one sure way to get the 
most for your money. Know 
what you want before you go 


quiet your motor—save your batteries— to buy. 


cut down repair bills—and reduce your 
gas and oil consumption. 

Don’t wait until your motor is 
choked with carbon—remove it 
every week or two with John- 


Read Advertisements. Tlie ad- 
vertisements you will read will 
tell you what is new and good. 
They will give you the latest 





son’s Carbon Remover. You can do it 
yourself in five minutes—no mechani- 
cal experience required. You will save 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 
method of carbon removal without lay- 
ing up your car and with very much 
better results. 


JOHNSON’ 


CARBON REMOVER 


is an absolutely harmless liquid 
to be poured or squirted into the 
cylinders. It contains no acids 
and does not affect lubrication or in- 
terfere with the oil in the crank case, 
Recommended by many of the leading 
car manufacturers including the Pack- 
ard and Studebaker Companies. 


For Tractors—Gas Engines 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover will 
also remove carbon from the 
motor of your tractor, giving 
it greater power and enabling it to 
work more satisfactorily and eccnomi- 
cally. It will make your tractor 100% 
efficient. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is for sale 
by Hardware, Accessory dealers and 
Garages. Send for our booklet on 
Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PFS Racine, Wis 
Established 1882 











Red or greon 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
$1.88 per Roll of 100 Square Feet, 

for a limited time only. 

Richmond, Va. 











Raleigh 





ideas and improvements. They 
will help you to live better and 
dress better at less cost. 

If you think of it, you'll be sur- 
prised at the world of interest 
and the wealth of new ideas 
you'll find in reading advertise- 
ments. 

Advertisements are the record 
of progress. They are the re- 
port to you of the manufactur- 
ers who work for you, telling 
what has beer. accomplished for 
your benefit 


Dallas 





Memphis Birmingham 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.59. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coiperate 
and Double’ Profits.’ 
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The PERFECT 





CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $202 *esiio' Cortina” 





Works inany kindof 
soil, Cutsstalks, does 
not pull like othercuttera Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 man andl horse. Hereis whatoue farmer says: 


Gentlemen:The harvester fs all O. K., had no 
trouble in learning to operate it whatever. We 
cut corn and sorgum mixed that was somewhat 
tangled and pretty heavy. The machine will do 
everything claimed for it. Yours very respt., 

dé. H. SMITH, Mosheim, Tenn. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about thislabore 
ee leo testiononlalecl many users. 

E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln, Ill. 
















Dept. 25 

















FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should sce land before buying. No man is 
permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless 
he shows us satisfactory references as to his hon- 
esty and business responsibility. The purchase of 
land is very important and no man should attempt 
to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATED THE LAND and HAD 
TITLES eereas PXAMINED BY COM- 








PETENT ATTORNEY 








VIRGINIA FARMS 
For Sale 


ONE FARM CONTAINING 340 ACRES—Ten- 
room dwelling, two tenant houses, several to 
bacco barns and other out-buildings. Fine 
tobacco farm. If sold in the next few weeks 


can be bought for $8,750. 
ONE CONTAINING 217 ACRES — Bix- reom 


dwelling house and out-buildings, $3,8° 
SMALL TRUCK FARM NEAR CITY—Seven- 


room dwelling, out-buildings, $3,500. 


MOST ANY SIZE FARM WANTED 
Reference: Va. National Bank, Petersburg, Va 
E. B. MOORE & COMPANY. 
201 Mechanics Building, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 








Buy a Farm Now—Save $1,000 
WE HAVE a farm of 105 acres with 
about 20 acres in field. Good gray, 
loamy soil suitable for tobacco, 
cotton and corn. Has good running 
water, 4-room house on good roads 
that we can offer for only $30 per 
acre, the price to be advanced in 60 
days. There is no doubt about the 
advance in the price of land this 
fall and now is the time to buy and 
save. Raleigh Real Estate & Trust 
Company, 4 East Martin St., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 














BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 


WE SELL undeveloped aiid developed deep, black 

soil, drained, bottom lands in the new corn and 

pig country of Wahington and Beaufort counties, 
Yorth Carolina, 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 


Belhaven, North Carolina. 

















By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


Here is the most usable new book on English ex- 
pression for men and women who need to put 
is 


h to practical use. This volume explains 
aimply and directly just how you can make every- 
thing you say or write go straight to the heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you the factors that make 
what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- 

1 in form. It points out the slips and indis- 
cretions which take the life out of your words. 
SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 
Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grammar or rhetoric are explained in brief and 
one form. ., When you are not sure whether you 
use “who” or “‘whom,’’ or “‘shall’’ or 
“will”; - you are doubtful about an infinitive, 

@ possessive case, a plural, or some other little 
Fn, consult this book and get the — 

ly. Here you will learn how to use figures 
speech ? seecters: how to discriminate Ss 
of ales” ww to acquire clearness and directness 

aes hy to get a broad and practical vocabu- 
ley. undreds of such subjects are covered. 
book is invaluable to every one who uses 
Buglish and wants to do it well. 
Cloth bound, 474 p 
Price, $1.60 net; by mail, Fi.72. 

A 8-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and ea copy of ‘‘Expressive English’’ both for $3. 
A one-year subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of ‘Expressive English” both for $2. 


The Progressive Farmer ' Company 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. allas. 
Address nearest office. 














Spend wisely and save for future needs, 
War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps will 
help you to financial peace and help your 


| ation for the brains, 


IS THE FARMER A PROFITEER? 


Mr. French Takes a Rap at Those 
Uninformed Town Folk Who Say 
That Prices of Farm Products Are 
Too High 


| HAVE up to this time been a silent 
reader of what has been said by 
editors of papers printed in the cities 
concerning prices of farm products; 
but all the time | 
have been  think- 
ing and regret to 
say that “cussing 
thoughts” have 
been very near to 
expression at 
times, engendered 
by the unfair, un- 
just, silly flings that 
have been made at 
men who are now 
and have been, ever since I can 
remember, earning their bread by the 
sweat of their face to a fuller extent 
than any other people in 
America and receiving less remuner- 
muscle and cap- 
ital used in their business and the 
hardship endured than has been giv- 
en to the workers in any other im- 
portant line. 

And the very fact that 
farm products have been gradually 
rising during the past 25 years is 
proof of the above contention, for 
the hardships that have been the lot 
of the average farmer are the main 
cause of the rapid increase of the 
population of the cities and towns 
and the decrease ot farm workers. ] 
read the city papers 25 years ago, and 
do not now recall a single editorial in 
which the editor of one of these pa- 
pers called attention to the very evi- 
dent fact that prices of farm products 
were so very low that farmers could 
not provide a decent living for their 
families, to say nothing of being able 
to provide the comforts and luxuries 
that were common in the city homes 
of men who are working with the 
same brains, and capital that 
was being used on the farm. 





MR. FRENCH 


class of 


prices of 


energy 


I know that it was only a pig- 
headed determination to follow the 
line of work that I loved and that 
my father and grandfather before 


'me had loved that kept me on the 


|ers of 25 years ago. 


farm in the face of the discouraging 
conditions that confronted the farm- 
Only one of the 
young men who were my friends, 
schoolmates and associates—all farm 
boys—were able to withstand the lure 
of the city, with its big pay for light 
work and short hours. 


When I married and started for 
myself—with 67 acres of not very 
good land and carrying a debt of 


$3,700—wheat was selling at 50 cents 


| per bushel, good steers were bringing 


4 cents per pound, the best fat hogs 


' 3% cents per pound, corn 35 cents per 


‘corn for seed. 


bushel. In a dogged attempt to make 
a living and meet my interest notes, 
I grew thousands of bushels of sweet 
Every bushel of this 
corn after it had been husked from 


|the shock must needs be carried to 


the drying sheds and placed on racks 
to a depth of not more than six 
inches. In the winter, when dry, ev- 
ery ear was handled separately, every 
damaged kernel removed from the 
ears with a husking peg, the corn 


| shelled during the zero weather, and 


hauled three miles over the hard- 
frozen or axle-deep mud roads, the 
corn run through a grader, then sack- 
ed and then my check called for 80 
cents per bushel. At that very time 
my boyhood friends in the cities 
were receiving from $3 to $10 per 
day, and they were no better equip- 
ped naturally, or by education than 
myself, although I felt at times that 
they exhibited more common sense. 
After fighting and the 
sternest self-denial of myself and 
family, I could begin to feel solid 
ground beneath my feet, and could it 
be wondered at that men like myself 
--who may be counted by the hun- 


years of 


dreds of thousands all over America, 
should feel some little resentment 
toward hot-air artists in the cities 
who are now calling us profiteers— 


we men 


cumulated by the 


who have used capital, ac- 
sweat of blood al- 
most, on which we received no inter- 
est and brain and muscle for the use 
of which we have been most meager- 
ly paid? This because we are only 
now beginning to receive a moder- 
ately fair compensation, in products 
sold, for our capital invested in land 
and equipment and for. the labor of 
our hands and brains. 

| want to go on record as stating 
that men who have “been through 
the mill” on the farms for the past 
quarter century and withstand the 
storm are not going back or allow 
their children to return to the condi- 
tions that were common on the farms 
when the city mau could purchase his 
steak at 12 cents per pound and his 
eggs at 12 cents per dozen. 


FRENCH. 


SCARCITY OF ICE CALLS FOR 
SCRUPULOUS CARE IN DAIRIES 


Producers ies ii Milk Clean, 
Cold, and Covered—Sterilization of 
Utensils Is Important Factor, and 
the Department Offers Directions 
for Making Efficient Equipment 
Cheaply 

| Gene ©PING milk fresh and sweet this 
summer is likely to be more of a 

problem than usual. Cold is the most 

important single factor in keeping 
milk sweet, and ice is usually neces- 
sary to accomplish this. 





On account of the scarcity of ice 
dairymen will be compelled to use 
scrupulous care in the production and 
handling of milk and cream, say dairy 
specialists of the United States De- 
Agriculture. It will be 
more closely 
three C’s in caring 
cold, and 


partment of 
necessary to adhere 
than ever to the 
for milk—keeping it 
covered. 


clean, 


One of the most important factors 
in reducing the bacterial count in 
milk, and thus lengthen its keeping 
qualities, is the sterilization of uten- 
sils. Pails, strainers, separators, sur- 
face coolers, and shipping cans must 
be cleaned and sterilized, preferably 
by steam. Every farmer who can af- 
ford it should possess a steam boiler 
and sterilizer. If he feels that this is 
too great an expense, there are other 
sterilizers on the market, cheap but 
efficient, which will render milk uten- 
sils sterile. A satisfactory home- 
made sterilizer has been developed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and can be made at a 
cost of about $10. Complete directions 
for making it may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the department at Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Such important factors as clean ud- 
der, milking with clean hands, keep- 
ing the stables clean, and the use of 
small-top pails will lower the bacter- 
ial count, and should be carefully ob- 
served by all milk producers. 


In cooling milk dairymen should 
use facilities already existing, such as 
cold water in wells and_ springs. 
When milk is drawn from a cow it 
has a temperature of about 95 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In the North well 
and spring water generally varies in 
temperature from 50 to 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. By the use of surface 
coolers and a tank of cold running 
water milk can quickly be cooled and 
held within 2 to 4 degrees of the 
temperature of the water. 





Daily Market News Service for 
Potato Growers 

RISH potato growers of North Caro- 

lina are very fortunate this year in 
the ample provision which the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Markets is making to 
maintain a daily market news service. 

Daily bulletins will be issued to po- 
tato growers and shippers from two 


‘matoes to each 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
offices, one located at Elizabeth City 
and the other at Washington, N. C€ 
his will give a great many oi those 
interested in potatoes an opportunity 
bulletins the same day they 
are published. These bulletins are 
of great value to show growers and 
shippers whether the local market is 
in line with other loading point mar- 
kets, and whether the prices offered 
locally are line with those prevail- 
ing on leading jobbing markets. 
Daily bulletins are furnished free 
on application. Some 
shippers may wish to arrange for a 
fifty-word summary by wire. This 
may be obtained when desired by 
paying for the message from the 
nearest Market News Service office. 


to see the 


xrowers or 


Growers and shippers this year 
should especially note the difference 
between the prices paid for graded 
and ungraded stock. If the difference 
in price which prevails at jobbing 
centers also prevails on loading point 
markets, every grower will see that it 
does not pay to sell potatoes “field 
run”, which he must do or grade them 
according to the official grades now 
required by law. Copies of Market 
News Service bulletins, grades and 
regulations may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Division of Markets, 
Raleigh, N. C., or to the local county 
agent. WM. R. CAMP, 


Chief, Division of Markets. 





Choose Best Plants for Tomato 
Seed 


N SAVING tomato seed the plants 
should be considered primarily,” 
says Miss Norma Overbey, Garden 


Specialist, Extension Division, Louis- 
iana State University. “Smooth, well 
ripened fruit is the next consideration. 
We should start studying our plots 
and selecting our seed-producing 
plants quite a long time before the 
seeds are ready to be gathered. 

“Choose a dozen of the most prom- 
ising plants and fruits that are de- 
veloping. If rough, misshapen toma- 
toes are common, do not save seeds 
from the plants. Unfavorable weath- 
er or wrong fertilizer treatment will 
often result in the shedding of the 
flowers. On this account no absolute 
rule can be laid down in the matter 
of selecting for crop yield, but, in gen- 
eral, the plants showing vigor and 
setting a fairly good number of to- 
cluster will be found 
satisfactory. 

“Mark or tag the selected plants 
and observe them throughout the 
fruiting season. Do not pick fruit 
from these plants. As the tomatoes 
begin to ripen cull out the six least 
promising plants. Be sure that the 
remaining plants are free of wilt, and 
that the fruits exhibit the standard 
for the variety in the matter of size, 
smoothness, earliness, high yield, and 
uniformity in ripening. 

Allow the fruit to remain on the 
vines until ripe. Then gather and re- 
move the seeds. Place the seeds in a 
muslin cloth, wash off the remaining 
pulp and then spread the seeds on a 
newspaper to dry.” 


Breed Sows Now for Fall Pigs 


gows should be bred now to good 

boars so as to farrow before winter, 
advises J. B. Francioni, Swine Spe- 
cialist, Extension Division, Louisiana 
State University. The gestation peri- 
od for hogs is approximately 112 days, 
therefore sows bred now or within 
the next two or three weeks will far- 
row at time when good weather usu- 
ally prevails, which is a very import- 
ant factor in saving the pigs and get- 
ting them started to growing vigor- 
ously. They will also be able to take 
advantage of the fall grazing crops 
when in their prime. 








A stranger drove up to Calamity Ed’s 
farm a couple of weeks ago, and asked 
Calamity’s kid where his dad was. 

“Paw's down in the hawg barn,” answer- 
ed the kid; “‘you’ll Know him. lie’s got @ 
hat on.” 








eee 








ce. 
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Poultry Must Have Good Water 
Supply 
WATER is a very important part of 
the ration required by poultry, 
say the poultry specialists, Extension 
Division, Louisiana State University. 
The body of an average mature hen 
contains about 56 per cent water. 
An egg is about 75 per cent water. All 
feed consumed by the hens must be 
softened by water to prepare it for 
the digestive process. Blood is com- 
posed very largely of water, which 
serves to carry red and white corpus- 
cles to the different parts of the body, 
nourishing the needy tissues and 
climinating waste products. Water is 
just as important, and just as valu- 
able as feed, in maintaining the body 
health of the hen, and as a factor in 
the maximum production of eggs. 

Supplying water once or twice a day 
is not sufficient, especially in summer, 
when water not only serves the 
above-mentioned purposes, but when 
it is also utilized to lower the body 
temperature of the hen. This is done 
by a system of evaporation through 
te breathing organs, and this is why 
lens are so often seen with their 
riouths open and breathing rapidly 
ona hot day. The faster they breathe, 
te more rapid the evaporation 
trough the lungs, and thus the lower 
tie body temperature. Water, in a 
pure, fresh condition, should be avail- 
able at all times. 

The average flock of 100 hens will 
use about five gallons of water daily 
through the hot weather. Consider- 
ing both the present prices of feed 
and the relative value of feed and wa- 
ter in the ration, water has a feeding 
value of about 20 cents per gallon. 
With water costing practically noth- 
ing, there is no excuse for any person 
neglecting this very important factor. 





Ditching With Dynamite 

LD Uncle Ned and his shovel and 

hoe have been the mainspring of 
Mississippi ditching for a long time. 
However, it fell to the lot of Doctor 
T. W. Smith and County Agent W., C. 
Mims, of New Albany, Union County, 
Mississippi, to develop an entirely 
new system for work that had always 
before required the above “cullud 
gentleman” and his implements. 

Dr. Smith had on his farm a large 
drainage canal which, after having 
been dug, he found was too shallow 
to properly carry off the water from 
his land. In talking the matter over 
with Mr. Mims, they came to the con- 
clusion that it was worth while to try 
dynamite. A small amount of that 
once feared commodity was secured, 
also some electric caps. 

The next thing was how to fire the 
caps, as neither cared to purchase a 
blasting machine. However, Mims 
was the possessor of a Ford car. This 
was tried out and found to work well. 

Fifty per cent straight nitroglycerin 
dynamite was used, and one cartridge 
(‘4 pound) was placed in each hole. 
The holes were spaced four feet apart 
and were three feet deep. An electric 
cap was placed in each charge, though 
this was not really necessary, as the 
bottom of the ditch was covered with 
water. The lead wire was connected 
to the caps and then touched to the 
Ford ignition system. This is best 
done by letting the engine run and 
touching each of the wires to the top 
cf the spark coil. 

There was very little dirt thrown 
cut of the ditch, but was all the bet- 
ter, as only loosening of the bottom 
was wanted. The bottom of this canal 
was red clay and a mixture of iron 
ore pebbles, very hard but not at all 
sticky. When the explosion took 
place, it was found that the bottom 
ef the ditch was thoroughly loosened 
tp to a depth of three feet and to a 
width of about six feet. 

Just as soon as a heavy rain came 
Doctor. Smith went out to see the re- 


sults. He found that he had planned 
well, for his canal was washed out 
cleanly to three feet below its former 
depth, and that at flood times that 
part of it carried the water. 

Later, Doctor Smith purchased 300 
pounds more of dynamite, but upon 
the advice of a powder expert, he 
used ammonia dynamite, instead of the 
straight, and will use the electric caps 
on account of the high cost of 
straight, which would have been re- 
quired to propagate the charges. 

He will use 250 pounds of this lot to 
finish out the deepening of the ditch 
to the three feet below its present 
denth. This amount will do the work 
on the remaining 2,000 feet and the 
other 50 pounds will be kept for 
emergency work on the ditch. 

The dynamite and supplies for this 
2,000 feet of ditch will cost only $100, 
and Dr. Smith thinks that he has 
made a real find, because this is a 
very small part of what the ditch 
would have cost by any other method. 

It is very probable that this loosen- 
ing up in the bottom of the canal 
where the dynamite was not under 
water too long could be done with 
about a 20 per cent low freezing dyna- 
mite which is much cheaper than the 
straight dynamite that was used. 


GUY G. MEANS. | 





“What Is the Most Profitable 
Method of Handling Soy Beans?”’ 


S WE have been raising soy beans 

for the past 10 or 12 years, we 
frequently have the above inquiry 
made of us. 

It is a pretty broad statement to 
say there is one “best” way of doing 
anything, but for the farmer with 
cows to feed, and more especially if 
he has a silo, I believe there is one 
best method of handling the soy bean 
crop. 

I won’t go into details as to pre- 
paring the soil, the fertilizing, man- 
ner of planting and cultivation, as 
they have been many times discussed 
in The Progressive Farmer by able 
and experienced men; but will simply 
say that in our experience it surely 
pays to fertilize well and select large, 
sound, well matured seed. 

Only in case of saving a crop from 


frost do we cut for hay. We make 
our grass and clover fields supply 
that. All that are matured enough 


we cut and harvest for seed. These 
we thresh, storing the stover in our 
cow barn. We then reclean and grade 
the seed with a small handpower 
fanning mill, sacking only the vers 
best for seed. For these seed we al- 
ways find a good local market for all 
we do not need for our own use. The 
smaller and cracked beans we re 
clean again and grind finely in our 
little sweep mill. 

In this way the crop acts in triple 
capacity: first as a money crop, the 
seed we sell gives us a nice income 
per acre, much more than the hay 
would have been worth should we 
have taken it off that way. Second, 
the stover when fed to the cattle as an 
auxiliary to the silage makes nearly 
a balanced ration, keeping our stock 
in fine shape through the winter and 
cutting down our cottonseed meal bill 
to the minimum. 
the soy bean meal we make gives us 
a fine wheat flour substitute, very 
wholesome, nourishing and palatable. 
Just try some mixed with a little 
wheat flour and made into old-fash- 
ioned gems or pudding. These small 
and cracked beans are also put to 
many other uses. Properly parched 
and ground they make a palatable and 
refreshing drink—far more nourish- 
ing and healthful than coffee. They 
also made into a substitute for 
nut meats, making a deli 
dish. mills 
soy 


are 
desirable 
Many 
from 


cacy as a dessert 


are now pressing the oil 
beans, producing an oil used in cook- 
ing, making salads, and also in mixing 


paints 








In the third place, | 


We commenced raising soy beans 
12 years ago in a small way, at which 
time, I believe, we were the only 
growers of them in either Franklin 
or Coffee counties. At that time | 
prophesied, much to the amusement 
of several good neighbors, that the 
time would come when the South 
would produce millions of bushels of 
soy beans for feed, food and oil. To- 
day a large majority of the farmers 
in both counties raise them, and here 
on Altamont Range we average from 
75 to 125 acres in soy beans every year. 

As I said in the beginning, the man 
with cattle and a silo will certainly 
find it most profitable to thresh his 
soy beans, and this will hold good 
until so many of us here in the South 
have stock and silos that the market 
will be glutted with seed beans. With 
all due respect to the price of beans, 
may the good Lord hasten that day 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





May Report of the Pioneer Cow- 
testing Association 
WENTY-two cows made more than 

40 pounds of butter fat in May, in 
the Pioneer South Carolina Cow-test- 
ing Association, according to the re- 
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port of J. W. Herring, official tester. 
This continues the good record of 
April, which was the first month of 
the Association’s official records 

Cows making the official record re- 
quirement were 4 Guernseys owned 
by R. M. Cooper, Wisacky; 2 Guern- 
seys owned by E. B. McCutchen, Bish- 
opville; 3 Guernseys owned by R. A. 
Smith, Lynchburg; 1 Holstein and Il 
Jersey owned by Archie China, Sum- 
ter; 11 Jerseys owned by J. A. Shank- 
lin, Camden. 


The highest producer among these 


22 cows in May was one of J. A 
Shanklin’s Jerseys, which produced 


52.5 pounds of butter fat. Two other 
Jerseys of the same herd produced 
51.5 pounds each. Among the Guern- 
seys the highest production was 48.5 
pounds. The only Holstein in the list 
produced 46.1 pounds. 


A number of other cows in South 
Carolina are known to be making over 
40 pounds of butter fat on official test, 
but they are not.in the Pioneer Asso- 
ciation, the only one so far organized 
in this state. 





When writing to advertisers, say “Tl am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
pf all advertising it carries.” 





N. & W. 


Overalls 


(UNION MADE) 


Room Where Room's the Thing, 
Style and Strength and Everything. 


UT ON a pair of N. & W. Overalls. 
They'll give you all the freedom of 
movement you want, and yet they’re not 
baggy or so loose that they’re liable to be- 


come caught in anything. 


And strong— 


N.& W.’s are made of the toughest stuff you 





















ever worked in. 


Keeping your N. & 
W.’sclean won’t hurt 
them. Send them to 
the washtub as often 
as you like. The more 
trips they make the 
more convinced you 
will be that they are 
giving you your 
money's worth in 
real service. 


N. & W. Overalls are 
madein whitedenim, 
blue and dark blue 
denim. Send for free 
y descriptive booklet. 


N. &} W. OVERALL CO. 
_ Lynchburg Virginia 
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MORE ABOUT SOFT PORK 


A Re-discovered Arkansas Station 
Bulletin Throws Light On This 
Question That Is Now of Much 
Concern to Southern Hog-raisers 

HERE is a great deal of interest 
in the old question of “soit 
pork’” because the agricultural 

appropriation bill now pending in 
Congress has in it an item appro- 
priating $40,000 to investigate the dis- 
crimination that packers at 
are making against Southern 
This step should be of unusual inter- 
est to everyone, because not only the 
farmer who finishes his hogs and 
sends them to market but the man 
who ships his animals to the North- 
ern feeder who finishes them on corn, 
is affected, since both are discrimin- 
ated against. 

An Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin for December, 
1900, “just re-discovered”, gives some 
facts that really throw a great deal 
of light on the pres€nt situation and 
should be exceedingly valuable in 
helping to determine whether or not 
such discrmination is just. This bul- 
letin, No. 65, put out by R. L. Ben- 
nett, at one time Director of the Ar- 
kansas Station, contains the results 
of experiments in grazing and subse- 
quent corn feeding to harden pork in 
1899 and 1900. 

Experiments of 1899 

}s EXPERIMENTS made in 1889, 
one lot of ten pigs was fattened on 

a crop alternating in rows of three 
of peanuts and one of chufas. An- 
other lot of ten pigs were grazed the 
length of time—60 days—on 
peanuts. One lot of four pigs were 
grazed on chufas. At the close of the 
grazing of these different lots the 
pigs were put on a full feed of corn, 
and at intervals of two weeks two 
pigs were slaughtered, and samples of 
the fat tested in the laboratory to de- 
termine the melting point. This pro- 
cess of feeding and slaughtering car- 
ried part of the pigs eight weeks on 
corn feed. 


present 
hogs. 


Same 


The pigs used in the experiment 
were average hogs of the county in 
which they were reared by different 
farmers, mixed low-grade hogs—not 
equal to one-fourth pure-bred in uni- 
formity of quality. They varied in 
age from ten to twenty months, but 
their weight and size were about 
equal, The average weight per pig 
was about 115 pounds. A better grade 
of hogs could not be obtained. Their 
low quality was perhaps of advantage 
in the experiment, because in the lot 
were two or more good grade pigs 
that made better gains, and probably 
a harder fat. This difference sug- 
gested testing, in a subsequent exper- 
iment, the influence on hardness of 
fat of grade and pure-bred pigs. 

It was observed in the table of 
melting points, as determined in the 
laboratory, that there was only an 
average of 3.4 degrees C. effected in 
hardening this class of scrub pigs by 
a subsequent period of full corn feed- 
ing, varying from two to eight weeks. 
What effect longer feeding than eight 
weeks would have on the hardening 
of the fat was not -ascertained, be- 
cause to feed longer than four weeks 
would have been more expensive than 
the objects of the experiments would 
permit, which was to produce pork on 
a minimum quantity of corn of a qual- 
ity equal to full corn-fattened pork. 
Since, therefore, full corn feeding for 
four weeks did not sufficiently harden 
this class of scrub hogs, the test of 
other feeds and conditions for hard- 
ening were tried in 1900. 

Experiments of 1900 


ie 1900 different plans of grazing 
and corn feeding than those of 1899 
were tried to harden the soft pork 
produced by peanuts and chufas, as 
follows: 

1. Feeding corn while grazing pea- 
nuts and chufas. 


2. Effect of exercise while feeding 


corn, 

3. Pure-breds as compared with 
grades—on the increase in weight 
and the hardness of fat 

One lot of four pigs was grazed on 


a field of alternate rows of peanuts 


and chufas for 75 days, and through 


. 


out the grazing a certain quantity of 
corn was ted. 

One lot of four pigs was grazed on 
peanuts alone for seventy-five days 
nd fed corn in similar manner to 
first lot. Another lot of four pigs was 


xrazed on a field of alternate rows of 
peanuts and chufas “fifty and 
then fed twenty-five days a quantity 
equivalent to that the 


days 
of corn fed 
above lots. 

Another lot of four pigs was grazed 
on peanuts as above for fifty days, 
and then fed an equivalent quantity 
of corn as above for twenty-five days. 

Another lot of six pigs—pure-bred 
Berkshires—was grazed on peanuts 
and fed corn at same time for seven- 
ty-five days. 

The Hardening Effect of Corn Feed- 
ing on Pig Fat 


HE effect of feeding corn to hard- 
en the fat of pigs previously fat- 


rendered in the laboratory from some 
of the pigs appeared to be about one- 


third solid and two-thirds oily sub- 
stance, the latter floating on the 
former. This difference, together 
with the oily flabbiness of the meat 
of such pigs, would appear to indi- 
cate a deficiency of high melting 
point substances. 


Difference of Melting Point in Fat of 
Grades and Scrubs 


HE flesh of those pigs whose fat 

had a low melting point was soit, 
oily and flabby, a condition of practi- 
cally every pig tested in 1899. The 
two or three whose melting point 
was higher or whose flesh was firmer 
were pigs that had “good blood.” The 


difference in “blood”, as before stat- 


ed, suggested the testing of pure-bred 
pigs with grades in 1900. The table 
of melting points shows an average 
of 6.8 degrees in favor of the grade 
over scrub pigs. This difference can- 
not be accounted for otherwise than 
that of “good blood”. There is only 
a variation of 3 degrees Centigrade 


between the individual pure-bred 
Berkshire pigs used, whereas be- 
tween the grades in 1900 and the 


scrubs in 1899 there is a very much 
greater variation. The average melt- 

















THE GREATEST 
Daughters Sold 
More 


ONE OF 

Sixty-seven of His Sons and : 
$10,000 Each—Three for 

tened on softening feeds was not as 
great as it was believed to be, nor as 
is commonly believed by farmers who 
feed corn for a period to harden soft 
pork. By some two to four weeks’ 
corn feeding is thought to be suffi- 
cient to harden the fat or raise its 
melting point to that of pigs fattened 
exclusively on corn. But the melting 
point of fat from scrub pigs showed 
that the average effect of corn feed- 
ing of from two to eight weeks raised 
the melting point only 3.4 degrees C. 
There seems to be, however, from 
tests made in the domestic way of 
rendering up lard, some difference be- 
tween the solidifying of fat rendered 
in that way and when rendered in 
the laboratory for melting point de- 
termination. Different lots of 
were slaughtered that were hardened 
for a short time on corn, and the do- 
mestieally rendered fat readily solidi- 
fied at ordinary temperatures. Farm- 
ers report the same results with simi- 
larly fattened pigs. Laboratory tests 
revealed great variation in the melt- 
ing point of fat of different animals, 
especially scrubs, and a wide varia- 
tion between the melting point of the 
fat taken from different parts of the 
same animal and compared with like 


pigs 


samples from different pigs. This in- 
dividual variation in the melting 
point of fat is scarcely apparent, 


however, in the solidity of lard at or- 
dinary temperature when rendered 
up in the domestic way. The appar- 
ent difference in solidity of domestic 
and laboratory-rendered lard was not 
shown by laboratory tests to be due 
to difference in the average melting 
points. In domestic rendered lard, 
fat is taken from all parts of the 
body, and more frequently from two 
or more pigs, and that doubtless in- 
fluences its apparent solidity. Lard 


BULLS IN THE WORLD 
for Over $295,000—Six Selling for More Than 
Than $20,000 Each—One for $125,000 
ing point of scrubs, after corn feed- 
ing, is 26.3 Centigrade, and of grades 
after corn feeding 33, and of pure- 
breds after corn feeding, 32. Centi- 
grade. These facts Show that the 
pure-bred pigs produced flesh and fat 
of uniform quality. The flesh and fat 
of the scrub pigs in 1899 were very 
low quality, but the flesh and fat 
of all grades with two or three 
ceptions, and pure-breds in 1900, were 
of good quality, firm and indistin- 
guishable in appearance or in cook- 
ing from full corn-fattened hogs. 

The local butcher to whom the 1900 
experiment pigs, and pure- 
breds, were sold, could distinguish no 
difference in quality of pork from 
that of full corn-fattened pork. But 
the 1899 experiment pigs were sold to 
the same parties, and the pork was 
reported soft and oily. 

The Effect of Exercise 


HE opportunity for exercise while 

corn feeding had no effect on fat 
in the experiments of 1900. The pigs, 
after grazing fifty days, were then 
fed corn in a large inclosure, but in- 
stead of exercising they would eat to 
fulness of corn and sleep till next 
feeding. When pigs are to be fed 
corn for hardening the results of the 
'1900 experiments show that better ef- 
fect in gains and in hardening is pro- 
duced by feeding the corn while graz- 
ing the softening feeds. 


eCxX- 


grades 


The most important information 
revealed by these experiments is 
that: 


1. Grazing pure-bred pigs or good 
grades on peanuts and chufas, either 
alone or combined, and feeding at the 


same time a quantity of corn suffi- 
cient to feed exclusively for four 
weeks, produced a quality of pork 


and lard that: from appearances and 
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cooking could not be distinguished 
from exclusively corn-fattenec pork. 

2. Scrub hogs similarly grazed and 
fed produced an inferior flesh and 
fat, soft and oily 


3. A quantity of corn sufficient to 
full feed for a month raised the melt- 
ing point of fat a few degrees and 
hardened the flesh, but that a smaller 
quantity was of no material benefit; 
that a larger quantity for feeding 
longer than one month was too ex- 
pensive and did not produce good ef- 
fects to a proportionate extent as the 
first month of corn feeding. 


B. C. RILEY. 
CARE IN FEEDING PAYS 


Each Animal Should Have Its Own 
Stall, and Risk of Overfeeding or 
Underfeeding Will Thereby Be Re- 


duced to a Minimum 


EGULARITY as to the quantity of 

feed and time of feeding is one of 
the most important factors in obtain- 
ing and maintaining the highest state 
of physical condition in work stock, 
according to Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, 
Department of Veterinary Science, 
Louisiana State University. 

“To accomplish this end each animal 
should receive its own quantity, and 
should not be allowed to leave its stall 
during the time allowed for the con- 
sumption of its grain ration,” says Dr. 
Dalrymple. “In other words, some ar- 
rangement should be made so that 
the animal could be safely secured in 
its stall during this time. This meth- 
od alone, would, we think, be the 
means of bringing about a most ap- 
preciable reduction in the number of 
fatalities from colic due to over-en- 
gorgement of the stomach. The rea- 
sons are so palpable that we deem it 
almost superfluous to allude to them. 
But, for the benefit of those who may 
not have given the matter sufficient 
thought, we will mention one or two. 
When animals are fed separately, that 
is, each secured in its own stall during 
the feeding of its grain, and each re- 
ceives its proper quantity, the risk of 
overfeeding is reduced to a minimum, 
and when one is sick or indisposed 
from some cause or another, attention 
is at once drawn to the animal on ac- 
count of his not having cleaned up his 
feed, besides other conditions which 
can be seen in the surroundings of 
his stall, indicating indisposition. On 
the other hand, when the animals are 
permitted to go in and out of their 
stalls at will, the chances are that 
some of them receive, not only their 
own share, but that of several others, 
while a great many are deprived of a 








sufficiency, through mean animals 
gaining the mastery and _ driving 


them out. In the case of the animal 
that is off its feed through indisposi- 
tion, probably the result of overexer- 
tion, he leaves his feed and his stall 
voluntarily, but the former is more 
than likely to be eaten by another, so 
that nothing is left to indicate that 
the former occupant had not fed his 
grain. What is the result? One ani- 
mal is put to work on an excessively 
filled stomach and intestine, the other, 
when it should be in the stable or lot 
receiving attention. Both animals may 
die; the one from flatulent colic, the 
other from the progress of the pri- 
mary ailment intensified by work in 
the field. 


“Examination of the mangers is also 
a point deserving consideration. Af- 
ter an animal is turned out of its stail, 
the mangers should all be carefully 
examined to see whether or not each 
has fed up his ration, and where any 
particles of feed have been left they 
should be removed and the mangers 
well cleaned out. This is to prevent the 
risk of the animals getting any fer- 
mented feed which may be left over 
from previous diets and which is in- 
jurious.” 


lhe men who lead are the men who read 
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TEST OF LATE PLANTED VARI. 
ETIES OF CORN 


Some Results That Will Help Farm- 
ers in Choosing a Variety Best Suit- 
ed to Their Conditions 


ANY farmers wish to plant late 

corn on low land and on stubble 
land following winter grain. What 
variety is best for these plantings ? 

There is an idea that a variety well 
suited for early planting may not be 
the best for late planting. The Ala- 
bama Experiment Station has been 
conducting for several years a late 
planted test of varieties. 

These tests were made on sandy 
upland soil of medium fertility. <A 
grain crop occupied the land during 
the winter and was cut for hay or 
grain in May. As soon as the crop 
was removed, the stubble was plowed 
under, and corn rows five or six feet 
wide were laid off with a large shovel 
plow. 

The corn was planted in a deep fur- 
row to secure prompt germination 
and easy cultivation. At time of plant- 
ing, a mixture of 160 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 160 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal was applied in the drill. 
The fertilizer stimulated the young 
corm plants to rapid growth. The 
crops received three or four shallow 
cultivations. 

The yields per acre of the different 
varieties are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 

YIELD PER ACRE OF LATE. PLANTED VARIETIES 
OF CORN 





| Date of Planting 


June 6, |May 18, 
1917 | 1918 
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A comparison of the varieties that 
were included im both the early and 
the late planted tests shows. that 
some varieties are better suited for 
early planting than for late planting. 
For example, Whatley ranked first in 
the early planted test and fifth in the 
late; Watson ranked sixteenth in the 
early planted tests, and fourth in the 
late; Station Yellow ranked slightly 
below the average yield in early 
planted tests of 1916, 1917, and 1918, 
but in the late planted tests of the 
same years, it ranked first, third, and 
second, respectively. 

All varieties yielded fairly well for 
upland conditions. Under similar 
conditions, a reasonable yield may be 
expected from Dwarf Mexican June, 
Goliad, and any good variety that has 
yielded well from early plantings. 
Large one-ear varieties like Henry 
Grady and Calhoun Red Cob, are not 
promising for late planting. The va- 
rieties of these tests, except Goliad, 
tasseled and silked in from sixty to 
seventy days after planting, 

Planting may be deferred to the 
latter part of June if conditions do 
not permit of it being done earlier. 
The earlier part of June is a more 
desirable time. Where for lack of 
time thorough preparation cannot be 
made, the corn rows may be laid off 
in the stubble and planted. The mid- 
dles can be plowed out or back for 
an early cultivation of the crop. 

Station Yellow is a two-ear variety, 
grows medium tall and requires about 
115 days to reach stage of dry shuck 
when it is planted in the late spring. 
It has a very hard, yellow, and ftinty 


kernel that weighs 6 pounds to the 
bushel. Its cob is white. 

Dwarf Mexican June has ome or 
two ears to the plant. It grows med- 
ium tall and requires about the same 
time to ripen that the Station Yellow 
requires. Its kernels are white and 
medium hard, and its cob is white. 
Dwarf Mexican June seems to stand 
the dry, hot weather of August and 
September well. 

Goliad is a very late, tall growing 
variety. Its leaves and stalk remain 
green one or two weeks after the 
shuck dries. Its kernels and cob are 
white. This variety closely resembles 
the old, ordinary Mexican June corn. 

E. F. CAUTHEN 


Warm Weather Poultry Hints 


T THIS time of the year hot 

weather not only causes poultry- 
raisers to become more negligent, but 
the heat affects the chickens in about 
the same way. 

Keep your young stock growing ev- 
ery day in the year. 

Each year’s experience only agaitr 
shows that the early hatched chicks 
are the most profitable. 

Provide shade in abundance for 
your poultry. If trees and other 
shade are not available, then it is very 
essential that you provide artificial 
shade. Shade is not only important 
but it is absolutely necessary. 

All dry mash hoppers, feeding 
troughs and drinking fountains slrould 
be placed in a shady place. We have 
found that frequently growing stock 
becomes stunted at this season of the 
year when the feeding is not done in 
a cool and shady place. Chickens re- 
fuse to eat all they need, unless they 
can get to the supply of feed in a cool 
and shady place. It is) important 
that they keep right on consuming 
the feed. Ventilate houses so that 
there is a strong circulation of air 
over the floor, and where they roost 
at night. Drafts. are not injurious, in 
fact are necessary in the summer time. 
The majority of hen coops. and houses 
are entirely too close and hot. 

Block movable houses up from the 
ground about 18 inches. The space 
underneath makes a good place for 
the birds to stay during the hottest 
part of the day. If possible, locate 
the houses in the shade of a tree. 

Hay, straw, brush piles, fence posts, 
lumber, muslin, burlap, etc., may all 
be used in providing artificial shade. 
Remember the fowls need it. 

Once every two weeks we recom- 
mend giving all growing stock and 
mature stock, a dose of Epsom salts 
at the rate of ome teaspoonful per 
grown bird. Epsom salts may be dis- 
solved in water and the water used to 
moisten a dry mash mixture or wheat 
bran, giving all a chance to get their 
share, by placing it in troughs before 
them. 

Use crude oil or Beaumont oil fre- 
quently around the roosting place to 
keep down the red mites. In the case 
of blue-bugs, use this mixture: 2 parts 
carbolineum and 1 part kerosene. Use 
liberally. 

Feed liberally, especially the grow- 
ing stock. It is not good practice to 
cut down on the feed for growing 
stock. 

Get rid of those old and young 
males. They are a bad investment at 
this time. The only egg to produce at 
this time is an infertile egg. 





Separate the cockerels from the 
pullets. 

Lice multiply very rapidly during 
hot weather. Dust fowls with sodium 
fluoride. 

Hinges, hasps and padlocks as a 
rule are a good investment from now 
on, or after the chickens have reach- 
ed fryer size. 


Nux vomica fed to chickens will not 
kill hawks eating the chickens. Nux 
vomica or sulphur fed to chickens 
will not kill mites. or lice. 


Watch the drinking water. Keep an 
abundant supply of pure, fresh drink- 
ing water available all the time. This 
is very important. 


Provide roosts in sufficient number 
so the birds will not be crowded too 
much. Get your growing stock to 
use the roosts as. early in life as pos- 
sible, the earlier the better. Right 
here is whete many poultry-keepers 
make a great mistake. Get them on 
the roosts. 


Place leg-bands on the early matur- 
ing cockerels and pullets, because 
these will be your best individuals, 
from the egg-production standpoint. 
Save a few of the choicest early 
hatched and early maturing cockerels. 
Sell the culls for broilers. 

F. W. KAZMEIER. 

College Station, Texas. 





Equal Hours for Town and Farm 
Workers 


RESIDENT Wilson said on one oc- 

casion: “It will not do to be nig- 
gardly with the world in respect to 
its food supply.” This is the idea en- 
tertamed by the large majority of 
our town and city friends. They seem 
to think that the farmer’s business is 
to grow the biggest possible crops, so 
that the price will be forced down and 
thus provide food for them at a very 
low cost. They seem to think that it 
is the duty of the farmer and his fam- 
ily to toil from ten to fourteen hours 
per day in order to keep down the cost 
of living in the towns and cities. 


Child labor laws have been passed 
in practically every state to prevent 
children from working in_ stores, 
shops and factories. Eight-hour laws 
have been placed on the statute books 
to shorten the hours of labor in towns 
and cities. This program means high- 
er-priced clothing, wagons, fencing, 
farm implements and other things 
that the farmers and other people 
must buy. Yet no right-thinking man 
or woman complains because sweat 
shops have been abolished, town and 
city children put in school and men 
and women, who were the same as 
slaves for ten or twelve hours per 
day at a low wage, have been allow- 
ed decent wages and time for recre- 
ation. 

We all agree that town and city la- 
borers are entitled to good wages and 
time for recreation. Then in the name 
of common justice why should the 
farmer and his family be expected to 
slave for the common good more than 
the town and city man? Why should 
the law prevent town and city chil- 
dren from working while public opin- 
ion demands that the farmers” chil- 
dren toil for long hours to grow enor- 
mous crops so that the world will 
need only the choicest portions at the 
lowest possible cost? The farmer and 
his family should receive the same 
consideration given town and city 
people. 

The farmer has always been a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
but he is waking up and rubbing his 
eyes and also beginning to use his 
head, and the time is not far distant 
when he will demand and receive jus- 
tice at the hands of society. 





Agricultural Fair Is Farmer's 
Show Window 


Tae purposes of the agricultural fair 
are numerous, but the chief one, so 
far as the farmer and stockman are 
concerned, is business. Or, in other 
words, the fair is the “show window” 
through which they can exhibit their 
products, or expose their “wares,” so 
as. to attract buyers. 


Another important consideration is 
that the fair stimulates. better produc- 
tion of the products of the farm 
through a healthy and friendly rivalry 
between producers. A man may have 
at home what he considers an unbeat- 
able product, either some farm crop 
or animal, but when he shows it in 
competition at the fair, he finds that 
some one else has a similar product 
just a little superior; the result being 
that he goes home with the full de- 
termination to improve his own pro- 
duct so as to excel that of his pre- 
vious competitor the following year ; 
and in this way general improvement 
of the farm products in a section, 
county, or the state, is gradually 
brought about. 


Once the fair has been established, 
and the superiority of the exhibits. 
has reached a maximum, buyers. of 
the best products are attracted to it, 
because they know they can depend 
upon getting what they want, if not 
at the fair itself, at least in the com- 
munity which supplies the exhibits. 
In other words, the fair creates a 
market for the producers who exhibit 
their products, and especially if these 
are of superior quality ; and once this 
condition is established, it is likely to 
be permanent. 


As the excellence of the exhibits in- 
creases, so does the attractiveness of 
the fair; and much wider interest be- 
comes manifested in it, as people be- 
come more educated to the import- 
ance of such institutions to the com- 
munity, or the state. Besides the in- 
terest grows as competition becomes 
closer and keener among exhibitors. 

The fair is, in reality, one of the 
greatest of community builders, as. 
has. been found in all parts of the 
world where it has become a perma- 
nent institution. 

Then, of course, there is the social 
feature of the fair, it being a place 
where friends can meet at least once 
a year, and talk over and discuss. mat- 
ters of both a social and business 
character, which is quite important. 
But while the social feature is very 
desirable it should not be lost sight 
of that, in the main, the fair is, or 
should be made, a business. institution 
in the interest of general agricultural 
progress—W. H. Dalrymple, Lowis- 
iana State University. 


Georgia State Horticultural Society 
to Meet 


THE forty-third annual meeting of 
the Georgia State Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held in Cormelia, Ga., om 
the 20th and 21Ist of August, 1919. 

It is hoped that this meeting will be 
well attended, as the section of the 
state selected has many things of 
interest for horticulturists. It is also 
widely known as a summer resort, and 
the fruit growers of Georgia would 
do well to combine attending the 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
with a summer trip. 

T. H. McHATTON, 
Secretary, Georgia State Horticul- 
tural Society. 








T IS not too late to grow a big hay 

crop. Hay is high-priced and we 
cannot afford to buy hay. Cowpeas. 
and soy beans sowed after oats and 
wheat when cut at the right stage 
yield large quantities of hay rich in 
protein. These legume hays take the 
place of a large part of the protein 
concentrates usually purchased. Sor- 
ghum is also a splendid hay. It is not 
as valuable as legume hays and robs 
the soil, but if it is necessary to grow 
sorghum to have the greatest abund- 
ance of hay, by all means do so 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along «!' 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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POISONING THE COTTON BOLL 
WEEVIL 


A Summary of Results Obtained by 
Entomologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 

QO’ ACCOUNT of the interest always 
centering around the possibility of 

g¢ the cotton boll weevil, and 

lly because of the timeliness cf 
question at 





poison 
esp 

this 
this season and af- 
ter the recent con- 
the 
that 
service 
to Pro- 


tinuous rains, 


writer feels 
his best 
this w eck 
Farmer 
would be 
make an abstract 
or condensation of 
a long manuscript 
has done 


gressive 
readers 





PROF. DUGGAB 


by the entomologist who 
most work on this subject. 

By way of preface I would call at- 
tention to the fact that while experi- 
ments in poisoning boll weevils with 
arsenate of lime (calcium arsenate) 
have been successful in many cases, in 
the regions of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi River, this favorable experience 
has not been universal. For example, 
in 1918, Dr. W. E. Hinds, Entomolo- 
gist of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, conducted dusting experiments 
with the same poison in a number of 
localities in south and east Alabama. 
Under the drier climate of this region, 
and the comparatively dry weather of 
the past summer, his results showed a 
lack of profit. The writer’s under- 
standing is that this was also the gen- 
eral conclusion from experiments 
made in Georgia under the dry condi- 
tions of the past season. 

The following paragraphs 
tute a condensation of the article is- 
sued by Mr. B. R. Coad, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
from the Government Laboratory, Tal- 
lulah, La., under date of May 10, 1919. 


consti- 


On about 35,000 acres of land in the 
Delta regions mentioned the results in 
1918 of commercial dusting of cotton 
with calcium arsenate were on the 
whole quite satisfactory. Mr. Coad 
adds that results are much dependent 
upon localized conditions, and that 
poisoning is a complicated operation, 
requiring special machinery and great 
care, 

The one poison that he recommends 
as practicable is dry powdered cal- 
cium arsenate, to be purchased under 
a guarantee that it contains not less 
than 40 per cent of arsenic pentoxide 
and not more than % of 1 per cent of 
the water-soluble form of the same 
chemical compound. The article con- 
tains addresses of manufacturers of 
this chemical and of makers of the 
two types of special dusters adapted 
to this use. 

The statement is made that calcium 
drsenate conforming to the above 
composition will never burn the foli- 
age of cotton plants, no matter in 
what quantities it be used, and that it 


is less caustic as regards both men 
and animals than is Paris green. 
lt must be applied unmixed, and 


cannot be applied through cloth bags 
or by other cheap and imperfect 
methods of distribution. 

For each single application Mr. 
Coad recommends at least 5 pounds of 
calcium arsenate per acre, and advises 
that for the to be poisoned 
the farmer purchase, in advance, 20 
pounds of poison per acre, or enough 
Even a greater 


acreage 


for four applications. 





number of applications may be ad- 
visable on heavily infested fields, 
while less than four may suffice for 
other cotton fields. 

The large power dusters involve 
large outlay, and cover 5 to 7 rows at 
each passage, and each is regarded as 


a total of 300 to 350 acres 
of cotton. The hand-dusting guns cost 
aboar® S15° 4tch’*h capacity’ of 


sumicier 





about five acres per day, and where 


their use is expedient, Mr. Coad rec- 


ommends one such gun for every 15 





acres of cotton 
Poisoning is most effective in the 
. ] fo] 
early morning or at t when tol 
age is moist, and there is no breeze 
Light rains do not interfere with the 
adhesior of this poiso He advises 


that poisoning be not begun before 
the plants start to squaring briskly, or 
about 10 per cent of the 


quares are found to be punctured. 


t before 


[he intervals between dustings vary, 
but may be registered as averaging 
about a week. 

It should be distinctly understood 
that entomologists have yet much ex- 
perimental work to do they 
can determine whether, outside of the 
region where Mr. Coad’s tests were 
made, farmers are generally justified 
in going to the large expense needed 
for both the poison and the special 
machinery required for the effective 


before 


plement crank so he was always oil- 





ing and cleaning up implements on 
rainy days This delighted the old 
gentleman and he never forgot to 
help the tenant that was looking af- 
t¢ is interest 
rhe old lady was just as careful 
bout house When eggs were 
l was getting only two or 
three a day and it didn’t look as if 
they counted, she would say “Now, 
Martha, save your eggs while the 


good; just a dozen will buy 


your soda or something else you neé¢ ed 


price 1s 


and it will not have to come out of 
your crop.” 
They taught us that poor people 


have to deny themselves at some time 
in life and it had better be when they 
are young, and able to work 
than when they are old and helpless; 
not to go into debt for anything we 
did not absolutely need, and to know 
positively that we needed it before 
going into debt. 


strong 

















FINE 


rm, Guthrie, 


SOME 


Cave Spring Hereford Fa 


application of calcium arsenate 
against boll weevils. 

The likelihood of protit from dusting 
with calcium arsenate would seem to 
depend upon the existence of a heavy 
initial infestation with weevils early 
in the squaring season and the con- 
tinuance of rainfall or moisture con- 
ditions assuring uninterrupted multi- 
addition to 
also seem to 
be essential to from dusting 
that the soil be sufficiently rich to 
produce normally more than an aver- 
age yield, say more than three-fourths 
of a bale per acre. 


weevils. In 
would 
proiit 


plication of 


these factors it 


It is recommended that any parties 
intending to undertake this treatment 
should communicate with the ento- 
mologist of their state college, or 
with B. R. Coad, Tallulah, La. No 
time should be lost in so doing. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Learning the Value of Small 


Economies 
t lan years ago John and I started 
out together, poor but with the 
determination not to stay poor. The 


first year we worked on halves on a 
farm owned by an old couple. I miik- 
ed and looked after the cows for part 
of the milk and butter. We did ev- 
erything we could to help the old peo- 
ple and make them happy and com- 
fortable, while they helped us in 
many ways, teaching us many econo- 


mies and valuable lessons that have 
been great help in later life. 
The old gentleman’s motto was 


“Never throw away anything that can 
be used, for what you throw away to- 
need tomorrow.” Noth- 
farm. Corn 


day you may 
wasted on that 


ing Was 





was shucked before feeding to the 
hogs and shucks fed to the cows. 
Horse and cow lots and chicken 
house were kept scrupulously clean, 
all the manure saved and put on the 
poor places in the fields; le and 
trash put in the compost heap. 
There was a house for implements 


and each tenant was expected to put 
tools back. in -heuse.after he 


them. 


, , 
had. used 


John happened to'b¥' dh ‘it- 


HEREFORDS 


Ky., Dr. B. S. Lester, Proprietor 
We now own our home and have 
some of the comforts of life. The 


dear old couple has gone home, but 
their teaching and influence are still 
with us. 

ARKANSAS FARMER'S WIFE 


Standing Pat for a Fair Price 
ANKERS, 


of commerce and business men are 


corporations; chambers 


employing agriculturists for the pur- 
pose of inducing farmers to grow big 
Our town and city friends are 
becoming just a bit excited over the 
flagging surplus of food products and 
the increased price of farm products. 


crops. 





We thoroughly appreciate the co- 
Operation and the 
business friends. We are anxious to 
the greatest abundance of 
food, but we have made up our minds 
to demand cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. We have been 
forced to sell our farm products be- 
low the cost of production for many 
years, but we are going to continue 
to move to town and thereby become 
consumers instead of producers until 
the world is willing to allow a reason- 
able price for farm products, 


assistance of our 


produce 





The Cotton Market Situation 


¥ nee 


cotton market has been 

nervous and irregular this week, 
but ruled firmer. Genera!ly 
speaking, conditions germane to the 
cotton market have been as bullish as 
ever, yet there are external 
factors bearing more or less indirectly 
on the market, which have tended to- 


very 


mostly 


several 


ward depression. These were the de- 
lay in the final peace arrangements, 
complicated by the attitude of our 
own congress. For the sake of miser- 
able party politics, all kinds of ob- 
structions are being placed in the 


way of a prompt and satisfact 
tlement. Scratch a _ politi 
9 


you will find a politician 


other thing has been the 





restricting of undue 

more especially in stock, but by re- 
flection on the commodity markets 
alsas...Then, these: hawe .been.-some 


claitng“of improting “prospects! exter 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


imgaination of 


ing entirely in the 
those who find it so easy and profita- 
ble to raise cotton on paper 

The spot demand has been active 
although it abates on every set 
back in futures. Receipts at the ports 
have been remarkably large for the 
late season, but they represent mere 


ly cotton that has been bought in the 


interior, and going on to export. 
The crop has gone back since the 
bureau report, and the next report 


will probably be fully 15 points below 
the report of July 1 last year. This 
on an acreage decrease of only say 12 
per cent, would on the face of it indi- 
cate a production as much as 25 per 
cent under last year. The trade is 
fatuously figuring on a crop of from 
12,000,000 to 13,000,000 bales, but it is 
likely that such optimistic ideas will 


be abandoned before much longer 
All over the South there are those 
who take advantage of every little 
advance in the market to sell their 
holdings, and this keeps the price 


from going higher. So far as can be 
seen at this juncture, all the indica- 
tions point to an acute shortage in 
cotton next year, and that would 
mean much higher prices. 
W. T. WILLIAMS 
Savannah, Ga. 


a 


North Conciinn Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and, jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the wee k end 
ing Saturday, June 7, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 




















| ‘ 
| i % 
| } & 
| | has 
TOWN | Pa 
= $ ft » 
e/] < i -8 
o | 8s | ne 
Durham ~1$1.80/$2.60/$0.90| ....|$2.75) .. 
Fayetteville . 2.00! 2.65] .86)/$3 00) 3 50] . ee 
Goldsboro iceh a vs 2.25) 3.50/$1.50 
Greensboro . | 1.75 st Saal ; 
Hamlet ° 2.00 | 2.00) 2.54 
Raleigh | 1.90 3.90] 3.00) 1.55 
Salisbury ; 2.10 2.75) 3.00 . 
Scotland Neck ree 2.25| 2.75] 2.00 





Durham $6 cwt. (new); Fayetteville 






Irish Potatoe 





$1.50 bu.; Ga nia, $8.50@10 bbl.; Greensboro, $9 
bt Hamlet, 50 ewt; Raleigh, $5.25 bag; Scotland 
Neck, $2.75 ew 





Peanuts 


Spanish, 7 


Per pound—Scotland Neck: Virginia, 6¢; 
14¢ 





BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 


PRICES OF 
AND HOGS 











TOWN 
Durham $0.50 
Fayetteville 60 
Gastonia oat 15 
Goldsboro Re 50 
Greensboro | 40 
Hamlet | 45 
Raleigh | 50 . eoee 0 
Salisbury .| .60] ....] .45) .60 22.00) .45 
Seotland Neck | .45 .60 .40 .35 25.00} .35 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 

















TOWN 
Durham Eee Li ccantes weees 
Fayetteville 30.00 $1.00 | $56.20 
Goldsboro 30.00 | 1.00 | 60.00 
Raleigh 31.00 | 1.03% 55.20 
Salisbury $0.00 | .cecese duqeess 
Scotland Neck .......ee. 28.00 1.05 | 58.00 











Northern Produce Markets 


$1.75@1.77% (de 
0. 3 yellow corn 
$1.96%@2) 


Chicago 


I!l.—No. 3 white corn, 
livered in ); 


Raleigh, $1.98@2.00% 


$1.73144@1.77 (delivered in Raleigh, 















es—Per 100 ths., sacked, U. S. Grade 

k): Atlanta, $2.75@ , $2@2.60; 
$1.75@2.25; Cleveland, (150-1. 
New Orleans, $2.75@3; i $2@ 3.65 
sacks); Philadelphia, 10@2.65; Pittsburg, 


5@3.75 (150-ID, sacks); Washington, $4.25@4.50 


$3 
(150-Ib. sacks). 





FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
Rest (92-94 score) 










































| Tubs | Prints | Cartons 
= — o| oa = ——-|- —— 
New York .. | 57 @59% 814 @60c 9 
Philadelphia .. | 58@ 160 @638c |61 @63e 
Boston” sehen 56 @ 5S 57 @59ce [58 @60%e 
i MD: «.ceacncens 55@5 -ci56 @W56%c|56% @5ie 
Good score) 
] | Prints Cartons 
New York 5514 @HT Var 57@59e 157% @594e 
Philadelphia . 155 @57e 58 
Boston ae 5 v57e ) 
Chica ne ‘ 
Ct Chica 
i rk, 
P 3214 @ 
! New York ther 42 t 
2 ate 814 43¢ 3% ; ii 
T@4l ord 3 R14 
I Marke steady t vt. higher tl 
mond, Va I 1 hogs, 15 ) 
1 10-160 Th $20.75; 110-140 1 
95 nd oily hogs t , 
I Md } } 160-275 
150 1 go) -] $1 ) 
wid } $17 
I Md J 
I li bs, $14@1 i 
ir s, $16@ 
t l $20. 5¢ ew 








Make-.your neighborheod @ reading neie* 
borhood., 


































































































































Saturday, June 21, 1919 = 
Sa y J » 1919) (35) 1055 
‘ Wanted—Good settled woman to cook and help with Duroc 8 to l weeks 
10 r oman OC e s—t 2 eeks by Orion and other great Shropshire Sheep—Registered anc Ta t 28 
, | the housework. Attractive wages and a good home for | sires, $10 to $15; registered Indian Creek Duroc | up. W. T. Bain, w akefield, v . oe 
B R E E D E R S Cc A R D S 4 ret yo Address, Box 415, Darlington, 8. C., | Farm, Crouse, N. C a - 
| for further rmé . or Sale 4 “ks r wes 
AND — = : f Guaranteed Durocs—Eight to sixteen weeks, 35 to 100 | 44) ‘or | Salk —— yoarting. ao ¥ thirty I eros . — 
Ibs., $10 to $25 each: also a few bred sows H. G & rg Shropshires, Melville arms, KR. . Scott, 
> ; s llaw River, N 
FARME RS’ E XCHANGE MACHINERY Fenderson, Sutherland, Va : 
an Duroc Reduced through June Pathtinder GOATS 
5 nts a Word, Cash With Order) gag gg ele ig rig’ se > f r ' i amhead 
(5 Cent : | Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, Defender, Orion breeding Satisfaction guaranteed. Notice For Sale— Common stock run goats 3 
> , : Alar Duroc F N B08 $ 
We will insert ads for our I vege ave Farmer || Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. Alamance Duroc Farm, Mebane, N. ¢ per head in car lots, f.o.b, Shee, 1 carlots. Regis 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition .* ~ a _— Ta Sey: —s - ° One Begistere 1 Duroec-Jersey Boar—15 months oid, tered White Columbian Collie pups Shetland | ies 
(covering nia, North Carolina, 8 rah arolina, J} : bee - corn 4 _ wnt woes Bact pam al oe $50; 6 registered Duroe pigs, $12.50, $1 extra for | Ruadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 
‘lorida, and Geo at t rat 5 cents 4 } Sein precession a ne ° per ) y F - yinns 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate ¢ cent _ | unit or sold separately. Elmore Gin & Fertilizer Co., papers; or the lot fur $100. A. Hugh Park, Winn BELG 
word, each insertion, If advertisement is to appea | Saewinhuce: Se & bero ( 4GIAN HARES 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a <n tmnt oad | “ Belgian H Pedigres ‘ utl 
: } - " ir ) »-Jere ~ a jubiec a a tior sely ares edigreed and utili Joh A 
word; four times, “20 cents a word, etc. Each word, For Sale—One Moline Model “‘C’’ Tractor—Equipped oil he 45 10 35 -~ m. 1% ac h. att each re pure Lancaster, Richmon ‘ Va aps sa 
number or initial (including each word, number or } with two 24-inch disk plows and two 14-inch bottom | jyyroe-Jersey pigs nicer er 60 to = os und h. $138 ; - : 
initial in name and address) counts as a set arate plows extension rims and carrying truck; in good | cach G. M Seteran : Seen - Cc » oe 2 FOXES 
wor A srtisements not accepted without sh mly used o1 season, Pr 0. a - ste a, SSRLISEE 6 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— —_—_—__— —— — 
ge ay If the rate seems high, remembeT it 2 get et ‘. " ‘ ~ als ESSEX evan Wanted—100 1 Reds and Greys. Ross Bro 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a ae — — eFall, Ala 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your Corn Harvester- One-man, one-horse, ane row, self- For Sale—Registered Essex Pigs—Two months old, DOGS 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts gathering. Equal to a corn binder. | Sold to farmers | twenty dollars; two for thirty-five. J. C, Gatling, ile 
less than $1. for twenty-three years. Only $25, with fodder binder. Hartsville, S. C. Collie P Pups— Intelligent individuals, very reasonable. 
, 41tt + Combinea || Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. Process | - ~~ —_—— —— _ - | P. Henry, Conover, 
Abi ve rates for Eastern edition ~_ "ee pire Corn Harvester Co., Salina, Kans. HMAMPSHIRES : 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word eac nsertion. a are Choice A-1 Bloodhound Pups” for Sale—The best in 
LI Hampshire tr er Best blood lines. Sel- the South. L. F. Boggus, Oxford, Ga 
wyn Farm, Charlotte, N. > 
A ii a ae ee : a - For Sale—Pair Young Fox and Opossum Hounds— 
— Some Good Hampshire Pigs—Ready for shipment; High bred. I. V. Atkins, Kernersville, N. C, 
ae Se BERKSHIRES 8 to 14 weeks old. J. J. Hanscom, Savedge, Va ; 
. ——_——————__ : ———_—_——__—— One Female Wakes Pup Left—Father and ‘mother 
Learn at Home or School—f ‘rt eta aleaieate. Large ee holera immune. Stone Gate For Sale—Hampshire Pigs—From 800-™. sires and | trained fox and deer dogs 8. W. H. Barrineau, 
Bookkeeping, on credit. Positions guaranteed. Ed- | Farm, Petersbu v dams. Address Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. € Andrews, 8. C 
wards College, Winston, N. C. | Berks? t 30 ee ee . _ Raven 
erkshires—Pigs, Boars, , Bred Sows. Jam ames W. Hampshire Pigs and Shoats—Registered. Best blood For Sale or Exchange—1 male dog, half blood, half 
give Hishemith Hospital, Inc., Fayetteville, N. C., | Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va lines. Prices reasonable. L, C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga oem mye 1 year old. Log Cabin Farm, Eagle 
offers three-year, course in Ang to young women PTANS, N. ‘ 
desiring to become trained nurs For further infor- Why Pay Tax = an a a CR White 
» Be M.D., Supt., Fay- axes 0 yorthless dog, when a nite 
— J Highsmith, M.I u ‘ 3.€.0UNAWAY QE LAMBERT, Collie will drive your stock, guard your property and 
protect your home. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 





Fine Pure-bred English and Scotch Shephenl Pups— 


___ AGENTS W ANTED [ DALLAS FA Be Now ready to ship. Males, $15; females, $10 each. 
nan Satisfaction guaranteed. Also a few good squirral 
Auto dogs and trained heelers. Edgar Coleman, Ramer, 


nr 
Agents W nts Wanted—Mason sold 18 Sprayers and 

Washers one Saturday. Profits $2.50 each Square Sonnensbe 
deal. Write Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohiv . 


For Quick Sale—One pure-bred Collie bitch, four 

Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every years old; one pure-bred English Shepherd bitch, three 

rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or years old; one pure-bred black and tan Shepherd male, 

all of your time to a money making proposition, write two years old. All well trained heelers and good 

today for full for full partic ulars. The Progressive Farmer. — THE HOME OF CHAM PIONS breeders. Are bargains at $35 each. Also a few good 
squirrel dogs. Edgar Coleman, Ramer, Tenn. 


RRVIL TWO OR MOR REEDS _ 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED ORAVILLEALABAMA une 9, y919 ___"tWo of Monn BREEDS 
“Wanted— Men to gather tobacco; $2 per day ‘and EC sete Ne ee an Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
S$. Pri Snow Hill, N. C. pth AT ai a ae a wees 
board. H. E. Pridgen, Snow i _ Registered Shropshire and Southdown ‘Rams aad 


w anted— Six Budders for Work in Our. i rie | Ewes Fox Brothers, Seviersville, Tenn. 

Good wages and transportation. W. T. Hood & Co., | ” . r > - — 

. | Wr. Geo, . Hooks Asst, Advertisin Ner, _or Sale —Hampshire Berkshire Pigs—8 weeks old, 
Rich mon d, Va. r R ’ €& 24 . $7.50 each. W. R. Allen, Wadesboro, N. C. 


‘ : cs The Progressive Farmer 
ee fe een Pee See MEET | fireingue, Ale. _ POULTRY AND EGGS 


work; i. raise stock k, , 






































Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C. 
Good Home and Salary for Capable Woman—To > help Dear Nr. Hooks: “LEGHORNS As 
with housework and do washing and ironing, Cg of . - 
four; every convenience sox 244, Spray, N. Wanted- uae 9 poets Hens—Pure-bred, from 1 
four; 3 . ’ to 2 years , dress 8. 8S. Spark onda, N. C 
Salesmen—We want honorable energetic hustlers to AS you are so much interested in the development < — = = t ev onaae nats 
get ; 7 } p 8 » Co » x - "3 § . 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good propo of better livestock and the Progressive Farmer has rendered such Fe al go ata A mye oe oe or 
Conc . ig right man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, valua yle service to the breeders of the South, it gives us much Sunset Farms, Asheboro, N. C. : 5 a 
oncorc 8 = —-r . ++ Y . u 5 : wu 
a ae te ge ~ < | p 1 to say just a ~— relative to our success with registered : Strong, Vigorous Paty Chicks—Single Comb White 
eliable an Young Man ants s’osition on dairy veg “4 : ae adlatcacte . i ot zghorns—Prepaid, $15.50 per 100; 16c each; live - 
farm as assistant herdsman or dairyman; or what po- | Her ref rd cattle, registered Jersey cattle, and reg istered Duroc livery guaranteed Batchine exes, fresh, "anki oe 
sition have you open? Address, William B. Santa, hogs. We refer Pen bat arly te our Duroc hog business, paid, 100, $6.50; 16, $1.50; prompt shipment. Carl 
Artesia, el Gilliland, Siler City, N. C 


When we commenced to breed Turocs, we went North saby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn Baby 
ae ae sec eal de ‘dll ak sibs ag set  t v Li chicks, from our exhibition and heavy laying strain. 
ought the ve nest individuals of the very best blood lines, Price, léc each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thou 


Une 2 Ty 


and 
} 1 “akin 4 , ~ + real oh ik é4 ) ; sands ready for ship ery > el Safe liver 
ing investment methin ik ) ) oo, y pment every week. Safe delivery 
. The Standard Farm yoouese = pit ki of somet! @ like $40,000, From this guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala 
n wn and sold as many TNurocs 

























































foundation stock we have probably grown ly == 
Pa ers as any breeder in so short qa time, Our sales in 1918 amounted or Bales ee n ' 
Dp to something like $4 60, 000.00, Kennan Shel sonewe ees, $1.50 per 15. Bloom 
White Orpingtons—All sizes, all ages, all prices 
BES I we We feel very sure we never could have gotten this W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 
- + . . “Ret 
See the Reader volume of business if we had not had high class individuals of Orpingtons—Some fine ten-weeks-old chicks to sell 
| standard breeding, and advertised extensively in representative Bred from my Grand Champion Buffs. These chicks 
therefore— " -. 2 4 M ; are the best_that can be bought, anywhere. No cheap 
4s ‘(! farm and livestock journals. We believe we have gotten as stuff here. I. F. Boggus, Oxford, Ga. 
BES I hina STAN DARE much business through our ads with your good paper as we have Prize-winning White Orpingtons—Have a few young 
ree” from any journal that we have ever advertised with, Inquiries rue pode Mea oe from = Rented by “rt 
- . syers cockerels. so eggs from the above pen, $4 per 
for the Advertiser . come in every day and with them some mighty good business, 15 now. Address Mrs. C. It Morgan, Americus, Ge.. 
oute D. 
Arranged sqpending te tention, reading We are planning a great offering for our RHODE ISLAND REDS 
| August 5th sale for we expect to select fifty choice young Reds—Both Combs—Breeders, $4 to $15. Eggs re- 
Guaranteed Rateper |' gows and gilts from our herd of three hundred brood sows duced one-half. Save money. Mrs. ©. Deaton, 
Pennsylvania Farmer, ircula- Agate th 111 be bred t f . pixie Orion's Cher Salisbury, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. tlon Line and ey wi e red o our famous sire, 1x sie ry For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red I 
(Rate 40c per line) King and that sensational young boar, High Tax, a son of $1.50 per sitting of 15, delivered by parcel post. 
Ohio Farmer Taxpayer's Model, We will begin our sale advertising at an Togneon. American Besuly sais. ©. J. Jecksa 
Cieveland, Ohio. 255,000 $1.45 early date and will give you a liberal share of it, 
(Rate 70c per line) PEA FOWLS iaeeriiaendiitt 
Michigan Farmer, Please repeat our ad of the 17th in your vepeatowls Wanted— We will pay $5 each for three- 
Detroit, Mich, W tint its ith h k t ° ° year-old peacocks and peahens; $4 each for two-year 
(Rate 50c per line) next issue, e hand you herewith our check to cover your old peacocks and peahens; $3" each for one-year-old 
peacocks and peahens. shiles Company, Mt. Ster- 
The Progressive Farmer, 179,000 $1.00 S008 snvesee. ling, Ky. — . 
Raleigh, N. C. er 
Birmingham, are With best wishes, we are, SEEDS AND PLANTS — 
emphis, Tenn. RAR AR AR ARRAN ARPS 
Dallas, Texas, BEANS a ‘ 
Breeders’ Gazette, 80,000 .89 Wanted—Soy beans for feeding purposes. State 
Chicago, Il, DUNAWAY & LAMBERT quantity and lowest price. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins 
Prairie Farmer, 115,000 .70 aan a Sua Bea a a 
, . te A Co OY ellow Mammoth Soy Beans at $3.90 per bushel. 
Chteage, Ii B . These beans are new crop, recleaned, and tested for 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 





Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 = .35 ee ee 

















































































| Ft. Atkinson, Wis. M th I Soy Beans—Long standi I 
7 ge : f . oe a - = Mammo trown Soy eans—Long standing, beavy 
. Hoard’s Dairyman, 67,829 45 | Berkshire Pigs—Both sexes; registered and cholera POLAND-CHINAS yielding variety; splendid for hogs; do not shatter from 
? Racine, Wis. | immune; fine individuals. W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Pure-bred Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—Fine ones. | pods like Mammoth Yellow, making third more growth 
The Farmer 130,000 80 bho J. L. Abernathy, Elmwood, N. C. and beans; by express, bushel, $4,50; $1.50 
- a $0, : Sar ilpcdGur Eas taclnsas DRne nk 800) Also have Mammoth Yellow, $3.25 ‘bus 
St. Paul, Mina. 15 et id. he bo a EBIS® 0GtS, © UO Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, and All our beans new 1918 crop, selected especially "for 
Wallace’s Farmer, 60,000 ~—.50 15 months old, ready for service. Occoneechee Farm, | eight-weeks-old pigs. Large litters, thrifty. Guaran- | seed, germinate over 90 per cent. Order from us: we 
Des Moines, Iowa. teed. _Seedland, Pendleton, 8._C. will fill your order and not disappoint. Enclose check 
: Registered Berkshires for Breeding—8 weeks to 8 tig Ione Poland-China Pigs—Pedigrees furnished. | Of money order, please. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va, 
Farmer’s Wife, 700,000 $3.50 montis ~~ 7 and prices right. Jno. B. Humble, {| 8 to 10 weeks, $15; 16 weeks, $20. Pe rfectly marked; | Soy Bean Seed Growing Specialists. 
St. Paul, Minn. sheboro, N. . from prolific sows. Edwin Butler, Box 57, Clinton, be 7am . " 7 ~ 
Pacific Rural Press, 28.000 17% Registered Berkshires—LBred sows, service boars, nice North Carolina ane See eee 
San Francisco, Cal. sow pigs. an Sood. Prices right. E. C. Sanford, If interested in the best of best of Big Type Poland- Brussels Sprouts—25 cents per 100, postpaid. Plant 
eclabia cninaie Mocksville, N. Chinas, — for Private Sale Catalog. See advertise Farm, Ulah, N. C. 
s P ment of livestock page. J. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, : 
1,660,993 $9.27% Registered Berkshire a? rom prize-winning sire; North Carelina, mS Z salgtat gt CABBAGE 
splendid individuals; shipped on approval. dD. Milli Colle Plants—1,000 expresse 25° 500 
These publications are conceded to be Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. TAMWORTHS postpaid. 75 pent Tcner dene % varks, 
the authoritative farm apers of 7 - - wes ee ae ee ee t ; “rvice. ; - 
1 re A I a A+ their Big Type Berkshires—Special: boar pig farrowed m re Pe i | ergy to Snead for service Ulah, N. 
March Ist, by Superior’s Baron 7th 253353, and out of rice $30. L. Hi. Botts, Bracey, Va Millions Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—1,000 express 
Whitguern’s Emily 3rd 236641. This pig weighed May ABERDEEN-ANGUS ed, $1.25; 500 pospald, 75 cents. Ready now. Kk. O, 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 30th 93 pounds. For detailed description, write Hun- “ Parks, Tish, N. 
Circulation ter & McClintock, Route 2, Charlotte, N. C. For Sale—Grade Aberdeen-Angus Cattlhe—Registered | = 3 — * ~ : 
ae ———- —$—$———— fF pull. Would exchange for Shorthorn. [ox 120, Tay- | Cabbage Seed—By the pound, hundred pounds, or 
a CHESTER WHITES lorsville,  N. ton. No order too small or large. Fall contracts now 
= ' Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. Long Island cabbaxe 
For further information, address, Registered O. I. C. Pigs—$12.50. Satisfaction guar- For Sale—Registered Angus Bul!—Four years old seed. 
ant ¢ 0K 3arber 5 ‘ fifteen hundred pounds, two hundred fifty dollars. | - : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. untced. Knollwood Farm, Barber. N. ¢ .| F. P. Hall, Belmont, N.C. | Fine Cabbage Planty—For summer and fall Thea tins 
anc ate varieties 500 3 205 












postpaid; express, $2 he isand; * eee 
Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 





. O. I. C. Registered F 
tern Representative tee right. John R. Yeag 
1341-45 Conway Building CHICAGO > 


Price, qualitr ar ad guaran- HOLSTEINS 


& Son, Danville, Ky. 





& weeks old, $10 


nent. J. L. John 


Pure-bred O. I. C. I 









J!olstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dam 
Farm, Nashville, Tenr 





» Georgia Cabbag @ be ‘. “_- Collard 



































































































“i with serum Ohme 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. m, Littleton, N. C. Lea. S Ten lieifers, springers, pure-bred, not ready, vaied: 
Eastern Representative DUBROC-JERSEYS Hy es bay — seven-gallon cows. James W Graves, led. sfac tion fusranteed. = 300 ’ $1 a3 
nt 2 . Seeivwustes vs = sae haa », postpai yuncill "lan mn, Box 
$81 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY Herd Boar Prospects—See Chesnut Hill Farm adver- | ~~, aya 
tisement, 1 » 33 JERSEYS - ——— 
for e-—-Larce type registered Jerseys CANE SEED 
| Duroc Pigs, and Gilts bred to Scissors 2d. Knapp Jacobia Tren 1.izl1 0 butter in 1 
| Farm, Nashvillo, Tenn ACOA s5eue, ” +e er i ge Cane at $2.70 per bushel. These seed 
een Eno — <_ a _— yea Re asonable prices John Robinson, Newton, ad Sar tted for germination. Kirby Seed 
D 3 Th A Thi P Took elsewhere in this issue, ar di see what Deep North Carolina ‘Yompany, G aftney, : “ er By 
on t row way 1S aper River Farm is offering in Duroc-Je *Trseys > - ——— ——— 
e : SHORTHORNS CLOVER 
For Sale—Fine Duroc Pigs—$12.50 pair; no kin’ $25. are pat > — a er He ons ‘ 7 = --— - 
Never throw away a copy of The Progressive Bt Shan  o patina 4 = icles ny ¢ - , Scotch Shorthorn Bulls. Knapp Farm, Nashville, For Sale—Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—l5e Ib 
j Farmer. {f you don’t file your paper for future <— "e es eniatered ear : right, priced Tennessee. sci 7 E a Failure very rare when sown this, which is nature’s” 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, right. Indian Creek Duroe Farm, Crouse, N.C. SHEEP way. Order early; supply short this year. F. F. Dick i 
farm woman or farm boy. a 3 son, Council, N.C. ; 
a Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for a ey > For Sale—Grade Shropshire Bu mbs. eo. D. A 
Cc : (Classified ads. , continued on next page) ; 


guaranteed. V. L. Steele, Cleveland, N. C., Boute 1. Finch, Trinity, N. C. : 
, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


CLOVER 


Bur Clover Seed—One bushel, 75c; five bushels $< 
ten bushels, $5. Rob’t C. Davis, Clinton, &. C 


Bur Clover—$1.50 per bushel, ten Ibs. to bushe 
hese seed are screened and have been tested for germi- 
nation. We advise you to buy these seed now and 
plant at last working of cotton or corn. There should 
be a field of this wonderful clover on every farm 
the South. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. ‘ 


PECAN TREES 




















“~All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. ee a 
POTATOES 
“Millions Porto Rica Plants—-$1.50 thousand. &. P 

Co, Royston, Ga = 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 per Gusesan d, express 


collect Springdale Farm, Monroe, 


Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato Plants— $2.50 
thousand Yoder Bros., Newton, N 
Nancy Hall Potato 
Plant Farm 





Plants 

Ulah, 
Millions Nancy Hall | Potato P lants—1,000 expressed, 

$1.50; 500, postpaid, $1.25. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. ¢ 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hal 1 Potato Plat imme- 
@iate shipment, $2 thousand. pringdale vom, Mon- 





Millions Pure 
A, 000. Prompt shiy ment. 








roe, N. C es 

Sweet Potato Plants—Triumph and Porto Rico 
Prompt shipment guaranteed J B Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala DALES 
~ Ja ‘okout Mt. P otatoes— Bushel, iL ov 75 (56 “Ps); 10 


bushels or more, $1.50 per bushel. J. Gray Harris, 


Owings, & 
Porto Rico, 

Pilants—$2 per 

North Carolina. 


Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants- 
BO volley Eureka Farm, 


Triumph and Queen Potato 


Nancy Hall, 
Qaklin Farm, Salisbury, 


thousand. 





1,000, 


$2.50, Expressed; 30c 100 postpaid 
Claremont, N. C, : 7 ; 4 
Potato Plants—Sonthern Queen Catawba Yams, 
$1.50 per 1,000, express; mail, $1.75. Prompt delivery 
A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C : 
Porto Rico and Southern Queen Potato Plants 


Reference, The Ashburn Bank. Ad 


$1.50 thousand. 
Ashburn, Ga. 


dress Jones & Farrer, a ; 

Porto Rico and Queen Planis—$2 “thousand. Well 
packed, full count, safe arrival, prompt shi pme nt guar- 
anteed. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—We have large ‘quantities 
of good plants and can ship promptly at $1.50 per 
1,000. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 per 


umph, %1.50 per thousand, express; 
Hawkinsville, Ga 





thousand; Tri 
damp moss or 





roots. The Dixie Plant Co., 
Large Quantities of First-class Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—And >a ship promptly, at $1.50 per 1,00( 


on can put out late, at $1.25 per 
Thomasville, Ga 


Shipped 


vine cuttings that y 
4,000. aE Plant Co 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants came 








day order received. Thousand, $1.75; ten thousand 
and up, $1.50. Webbs Stock & Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—A safe crop if planted 
by July 15th. 1.50, 1,000; 10,000, $12.50. Prompt 
shipment. Good plants. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Potato Plants—At $1.50 per thousand. Two million 
Government inspected Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls and 


Triumphs. Orders filled promptly. J. V. Huchinson, 


Dade City, Fla, 


Lookout Mountain Seed 
bushel, for June and July delivery 
date you va shipment made. 
Gaffney, 8 


For Sale Improved | 
al ship July 1 2.2 


‘Trish Potatoes at $2.25 per 
State in your order 
Kirby Seed Company 


Potatoes 
more, 


Lookout Mountain 
25 bushel; 5 bushel 








$2.10, f.0.b. Grayson, Ga. Address orders to W. A 
Bearaet Mussella, Ga 

Potato Plants—Plant genuine Porto Ricos now, too 
fate for others. We offer the purest strain at $1.50 per 
thousand. Orders shipped same day receivexi Bru 
Wholesale Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 

~ Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Florida 
Yam, Gold Corn Yam, Dooly Yam, Early Triump! 
twenty-five cents hundred; better price in quantities 


Ready now. Gurley Plant Co., Gurley, Ala 


Sweet Potato Plants—Millions ready: prom pt ship- 
ment. Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yar 50 1 
4,000, by mail or express. Don’t miss a » CTO! 
it = only a short time to grow then "uttings, 
$1.7 Send order today. Clark Plant Co., Box 108, 
Thomasville Ga 

Potato Plants—Immediate shipment Nancy Hall 
and Porto Rico, $2.50 per thousand; Yellow Eastern 
Yams; Early Triumph, Japanese Yams and Red aee 
belian, $2 per thousand. If wanted by parcel pos 
include 10c for first hundred, 8e for each additional 
hundred. Maiden Plant Co., Maiden, N. C 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, best 
potato to make; best to save and eat. All shipments 
will bear the State Inspector’s tag. $2 ber thousand, 
f.o.b. Baxley. In ten thousand lots, $1.75 per thou- 
sand. Sook your orders now. Shipments made from 
April 15 to July Ist. Cash must accompany the order. 














| in Duplin County. R. E. 


write, C 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaf- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur« 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper un he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and ility. 














Wanted to Buy—Good 5 th farm “impro ved, on 
easy terms. M. M. Smith, Villa Rica, Ga 
Timber Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm 


Land and 
Bulletin. Box 4%, Emporia, Va. 


and Timber 


For Sale 
State Highway M. B. 





~Good Farm—1l mile from “Magnolia, or 
Taylor, Magnolia, N. ¢ 


Wanted—To hear from owner of farm or unimpro roved 
K 








land for sale. __ 0. | _Hawiey, Baldwin, Wisconsin 
Farm Land \ Ww anted—I have calls for farms well 
located in Lee, Moore, Hoke, Robeson and other coun- 
Ss Describe what you have for sale. KR. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N 
For Sale—1,000 Acres Undeveloped Southwest Geor 
gia Lands—Timbered with original and sap pine; $1( 
per acre, half cash, balance to suit purchaser. Chau! 


Eufaula, Ala. 


Farms for Sale—100 Acres well located in Randolph 
County, with good buildings. 135 Acres, near station 
in Chatham County. 


cey Sparks, 


. Prince, Raleigh, N. © 





Virginia Land at Auctior n— Splendid estate of 1,046 


acres fine farming and timber land, near Lync hbure, 
Va., has been subdivided into smaller farms and will 
be sold at Public Auction, Monday, June 23rd. t n 


Write for full description. Ven- - 
Lynchburg, Va. 


usual opportunity 
able & Ford, Auctioneers, 


1,400 Acres on sand- clay road, 


Improved and Unimproved Farm Lands —Tracts 50 | 
to 1,000 acres, in great tobacco growing belt of South 
Georgia. Cotton, corn, sugar cane, peanuts, potatoes 


also grow to perfection. Good water, good schools and 
churches, Lands located in Emanuel, Montgomery and 
Treutlen counties, Georgia. Easy terms Prices rea 


sonable, W allace & Durden, Soperton, Ga 
Al abama Alfalfa Land—D« mopolis section, the ‘‘Ar- 
gentine of North America’’—best section in the South 


for cattle, sheep and hogs Nothing the equal of our 
xreat combination of alfalfa, corn, cats, velvet beans, 
peanuts, grass and wild clovers (lots of it), and other 
crops, including cotton and tobacco. Artesian wells 
Hiealthy country, Tick-free for cattle and almost dog 
free for sheep. New comers from 22 different states 
already located and several thousand acres yet for 
Sale, various sized farms, $15 to $85 an acre. Railroad 
market facilities good. Full information and photos 
Clay Alfalfa Land Co., Demopolis, Ala 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


Weer 


—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


oars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, 

















ILLINOIS. 





0. i. C. PIGS — From state 
Fair Winners—2 months old 
$35 per pair, no akin Bred 
and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 
for $35 No pairs not akin at 
Pedigrees free. W. 1. GWEN, Bedford, Va. 





present 





0. I. C."s—Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
CGilts, Bred Sows Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old, 
8 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55, registered 
are out of 400 to 600-M. sows and sired by heavy 
weight boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Cham 








pior Write for circulars 
R. @. GWEN, Route |, Phone 2406. BEDFORD, VA. 
DUROC- JERSEYS 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


























Great Breed Promotion Sale 


Spotted Poland-China Hogs, 


At Moultrie, Ga., July 4th, 1919 


The foremost breeders of the National Spotted Poland-China Record 
Association are consigning forty head of immuned young service 
boars, bred sows and gilts to make up this sale. These animals rep- 
resent the richest blood lines known to the breed. 





The old-fashioned big boned Spotted Poland-China is eminently the 
farmers hog. He fills the requirement of an easy feeding, fast matur- 
ing, prolific, hardy, pork producing animal. Those interested other 
will spend time profitable in looking over this offering. 


Auctioneer: CHAS. W. TAYLOR, What Cheer, lowa. 
F. L. Obenchain, Sec’ 


Associat 10Nn, 


breeds 


Fieldmen y National Spotted Poland-China 


Record 3ainbridge, Ind. 


R. F. Burch, Jr., representing S. P. C. Journal. 


FOR CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


R. F. BURCH, JR., 


Eastman, Ga. 











OUR 


DUROCS 


ARE 


BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Want. We Bave It. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 











Reference, Baxley State Bank. C. W. Sullivan, Baxley, 
Georgia. 
TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand; transplanted, 100 
postpaid, $1; 500, $3. Rowan Plant Farm, Salisbury, 
N. C., Route 4 
Tomato Plants—$1.50 thousand; transplanted, $4.50; 


400, transplanted, postpaid, $1. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
rth Carolina. 





“1,000 


Tomato Plants—25 ~ cents per 100, postpaid; 
. arks, 


expressed, or 25. Leading varieties. RK. 
UViah, N. 


= RRS LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tomato, Brussell , Sprouts, Collard and Cabbage 
Plants—500 postpaid, ; 100 postpaid, 30c, Full | 
count. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Paris Green for Thence 26 ponte for $7.84, by 
express. J. B. Rue, Littleton, N. 


Wool Is a Fair Price Reena samples s for prices 
to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. Reliable dealers. 


Crushed ?to" Shells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 75c; 
» $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly 























Mills, S 








“if It Is DUROCS You Want S 


THE KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
CAN SUPPLY YOUR WANTS FROM 
ONE TO A CARLOAD. 
GILTS—Bred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH- 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION and from 
DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 

other good blood lines. 
YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 


'@ FINE founs BOARS—From 12 weeks to 
12 month 


G00D HERDSMAN WANTED 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
~ Kinards, South Carolina. y 











Notice—I want to find the old California Vinegar 
Plants; if anyone knows of any notify W. T. Seals, 
Cooper, N. 

Wanted—To hear from dealers in hay, 
Would like to handle on saherane basis. 





grain, etc. 
J. H. Long, 


2323 Pickens _Bt., , Columbus, — 8. 
Hides! 1 Hides!! Hides !—Cow hides high, higher, | 
highest ever known. More important than ever that 


you receive best weights. Salt, box and express to 


Athens Hide | Co., _Athens, Ga. 
BEES | 





DUROCS—For Sale—DUROCS 


I have a few DUROC PIGS, twelve weeks old, that 
have been pushed —_ a4 They carry the 
finest blood lines in th Their dam is a 
dlaughter of ORION CHERRY ¥ KING 13th. These 
pigs for sale at twenty dollars ($20) each. Pedi- 
gree furnished. 


WILLIAM B. KENNEDY, 


WILLISTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 











Bees—Queens—Three bond Italians, select untested 
queens, 75ic. Two frame nuclei and queen, $4.75. 
Sunset Farms, _ Asheboro, N. C 

HONEY 

Wanted—White Comb Honey—Quote ) prices and 

quantities, G. Bell, Pilot 


f.o.b your station. W. 
Mountain, N. C. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 








DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE ARE BREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
Hogs and can supply breeding stock of any age 
and in any number. We will be glad to have you 
visit Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Ceia, N. 


POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 


Belhaven, North Carolina. 























HAMPSHIRE PIGS- Registered -HAMPSHIRE PIGS 
By CHEROKEE LAD 9029, Grand Champion of Indiana 
and Wisconsin State Fairs—Sire of many champions. 
Orders Booked for Early July Delivery. 

Stock Cholera Immune. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














DUROC. “JERSEYS 


~~ . . ~ - ~ 


DUROCS— Quality --DUROCS 
Of the Orion, Pathfinder 
and Colonel Families. 

The big, easy feeding, quick ma- 
turing type. 

Write us for our latest folder 
and price list. Tell us just what 
you want and we will price you, 
for if you want DUROC HOGS 

we can suit you. 
DUROC HOG FARMS, 
Geo. G. Palmer, Owner, 
Cartersville, South Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


—— — — — — — — — Eee 


BIG DUROC BOARS 
At Farmers’ Prices 
Here Is the Place to Buy a Boar 
2 Sired by ORION DIXIE 
KING, out of 500-pound TAX- 
PAYER’S MODEL dam, 7 
months old, 135 pounds each, 

for $50 each. 

Sired by ORION 
KING, out of 450-pound 
JACK’S CHERRY KING II 
dam, 7 months old, 140 pounds, 
for $40, $45, $50. 

Sired by big son of WALT’S 
TOP COLONEL, out of 450- 
pound JACK’S CHERRY 
KING II dam, 7 months old, 
125 pounds, for $40. 


Here are some real bargains in big, stretchy, 
big-boned Duroc boars of most popular blood- 
lines. Send me your check and let me select 
you a boar teed to please you, or write 
today to have me hold one for you. 


JOHN H. RUSSELL, 
Pennington Gap, Virginia. 


een 





DIXIE 











DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 
We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-tb. 
boars of lowa and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-tb. sows. Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-tb. boar. 
CLOVER LEA,sFARM, 
E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 





—FOR SALE— 
Registered Duroc 
Pigs, Herd Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Tried 
Brood Sows. Sat- 
isfaction guaran- 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


4 PIGS of quality and carrying the rugged size 4 
and the breed out of Defender sows and sired by 
Top Col. boar at $18 each; two for $35; or three 
for $50, at nine weeks old, registered in your name, 
f.0.b. Hillsboro. 

Prices on BRED SOWS and GILTS on application. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, HILLSBORO, WN. C. 

E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Manager. 





The Florida Livestock & Agr’l Farms, Munson, Fla. 























Save your papers and get a binder. 


























Saturday, June 21, 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


1919} 


(37) 1057 

















__DUROC. JERSEYS 


REG. DUROC-JERSEY PICS ) 


Come to DEEP RIVER FARM for your Duroc- 
Jersey Pigs, where Quality and Quantity reigns 
Everything registered and guaranteed to please 
yw the next thirty days. 











Will deliver all pigs sold f 
DEEP RIVER FARM, 
Ramseur, North Carolina. 
J 








Durocs— Golden Sensation —Durocs 


This son of Great Sensation is siring outstanding 
Durocs 

Write your wants. Our hogs must satisfy or be returned. 

§. L. DRUIEN, BARDSTOWN, KY. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Boars HAMPSHIRES ——Boars 
Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


lines for sale 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
SOPERTON, GEORGIA. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


NARA AAA 

















BIG TYPE 
— POLAND-CHINA HOGS — 


Pigs, either sex, 10 to 12 weeks, at $20 and $25 
size. Siread by Gerstdale 


each, according to 
the Great, best son of $6,600 Gerstdale Jones; 
Hunter’s Hancherdale Price, Bob’s Equal, 


Square Jones; and out of big Western-bred 


sOWS. 
Also one line-bred Big Bob litter which are 
mates to the best winning litter shown at the 


Missouri Stae Fair last fall 

CHOICE, $50—OTHERS, $40 EACH 
No better breeding to be had Pigs ready for 
immediate delivery. Send for private sale cata- 
log, or order direct from this ad. | 


E. O. HUNTER, | 


North Carolina. 
Route 7 





Winston-Salem, 











r > 
Pigs—POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs for Sale, 
Roth sexes, no akin, sired by son of Gerstdale 
Jones, $660.00, Prairie Giant, XEnia Buster, Clans- 
man Luster, ‘Dup ree’s Jumbo, champion boar of 


ach, pdigrees furnish 


North Carolina. e $2 
‘June and July delivery. Sat- 


Pri 
ed, 10-11 weeks old; 
isfaction guaranteed. 
W. J. DUPREE, Waltonsburg, N.C. 

—_ 














Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPB 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH: All Ages, English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, 








Hogs Hogs 





Columbia, 





Orion Cherry King Junior 
and Peacock & Hodge 


Will Hold Their Annual 


JULY 4th Celebration and Sale 
42 Head Ghirs cur sey 42 Head 


GILTS will Sell 
Bred to Orion Cherry King Junior 
(World’s Champion, for which $12,590 
was refused), Sensation Select and 
Orion Cherry King Junior 8th. 

Also two Orion Cherry King Junior 
fall boars and one Great Sensation 
boar. 

More Orion Cherry King Blood at this Sale 

than any Sale this Season 

Be on Hand at COCHRAN, GA., JULY 4th, 1919 


Barbecue, Brass Band and Durocs 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


PEACOCK & HODGE, 


COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. 


Auctioneers: IGLEREART, HENGST & IGLEHEART 
SALE AT 1:00 P. M. 


All Animals Have Been Double Treated Against Cholera 
ARLES PLANTATION, Americus, Ga., Sell July 3d, 1919 























PUREBRED 


HEREFORDS 


I have for sale sons and daughters of Armour Fairfax 363548 
and Missouri Prince 363548. 


Also cows bred to these bulls and cows with calves at side. 


L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


LI IIL LOL I 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


REGISTERED 
16 HEIFERS—8 to 12 months old. 
16 BULLS—8 to 14 months old. 
15 BRED HEIFERS and YOUNG COWS. 
20 ILEIFERS and COWS with calves at side. 
Yor information and prices write 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tenn. 











_SUERNSETS 





Saugerties Farms 


J. O. WINSTON, Owner. 


GUERNSEYS 


Offers for sale BULL CALVES, 
A. R. dams, May Rose breeding. 
Send for Sale List. 


SAUGERTIES FARMS, 
P. O. Box 186, 
SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK. 





CHESTNUT HILL FARM — Headquarters BIG TYPE DUROCS 


HERD BOAR PROSPECTS 


TWENTY-FIVE H ate PICKED BOAR PIGS, two to three months old, sired by PAL’S SELECT IT 
(secr nd prize under-year boar Kentucy State Fair , by PAL’S WONDER III, dam by ORION aie 
KING; JOE’S ORION CHERRY KING IV, by oe ORION II, dam by ORION CHERRY KIN 
ORION CHERRY K ING XI (the boar that sirec ore prize winners at the National Swine Show last 
year than any other Out of sows by REF ORME R (ORION CHERRY KING VY), PAL’S PERFEC- 


TION, TAXP AYER, CHERRY BOB and ORION CHERRY KING Jr. 

Two things necessary in a herd boar: first, he must represent popular blood lines; second, must be a 

good individual. You can see from the above that the blood lines are right. Come and we will show 

you that we have the individuals. PRICE $50 and up. 

ANY STOCK SHIPPED NOT SATISFACTORY—-RETURN AT ONCE AND GET YOUR MONEY BACK, 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME———-———COME TO SEB US. 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, 
A. P. CRADDOCK, Owner, LYNCHBURG, VA. T.D. POWELL, Mer. 




















GET GUERNSEYS 


$4,500 was paid by a New York buyer for a Vir- 

ginia-bred GUERNSEY Cow. The South as well 

as the North can command big prices for pure- 

bred GUERNSEYS. Write for our booklet, 

“The Story of the Guernsey.” 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box D, Petersboro, N. H. 

- 











GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


BETHANY COLLEGE offers for sale at very rea- 
sonable prices Guernsey Bull Calves of May Rose 
breeding of the highest quality, conformation and 
production. Government accredited tuberculin-free 


herd. 
PROF. J. M. HOVER, 
Bethany, West Yirginia. 














Let's have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
ern community. 





THE noth STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


Must sell Thirty head of their best producing 
sows in June as the Manager Carl Adams is 
drawing out from the firm and is going into the 
breeding of Hampshires for himself, this makes 
is necessary that we sell thirty head immed- 
iately. 

These sows are all bred for August and Sep- 
tember litters and we are offering 20 per cent 
reduction in price for next thirty days or until 
these thirty are sold. 

Also a few good bred Gilts at $50 each. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 














Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proven tamilies. 
Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 
J. A. SHANKLIN, = ,,5tcrist.. CAMDEN, S. C. 














—REGISTERED DUROCS AT REDUCED PRICES— 

Six litters out of Orion CHERRY KING dams, sired by | Ms. 
GIANT WONDER I AM, GOLDEN CHERRY CHIEF 
and FANCY ORION CHIEF. Twenty-five DEFENDER 
Sows, Twenty Gilts, mated to boars of popular breeding 
for July, August and September farrow. Pigs in any 
quantity and all ages. Call, wire or write. W.R. KIMBALL, oe C. 

















____ HEREFORDS ~ 


coo HEREFORD Cattle | 


od and rustling ability 





Hist, ry proves the hardih 


ord cattle Given an opportunity, they 
wi ll « onvert grass and by-products of the farm 
now going to waste in the South into valuable beef 


WOODSTOCK FARM, 


T. D. BUTLER, Manager, 

















Draper, North Carolina. 
= ail 


HOLSTEINS 














HOLSTEINS 


THE BEST 
DUAL PURPOSE BREED 





The Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska State Experi- 
ment Stations report that in their competitive tests 
the Holsteins made a larger gain per steer at a less 
cost per pound of either roughage or grain than 
any of the other breeds. As voluminous and profit 
able milk puroducers and as valuable beef ani 
mals when their milking days are over, pure-bred 
HOLSTEINS aro firmly established as the world’s 
leading dual purpose cows, 


If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 

tain much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 




















en Holstein Bulls for Sale —3 


Three fine young Holstein Bulls, reg- 
istered, from the best strains of the 
reed; ages 6 months to 18 months. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 














Durham, North Carolina. 
= 
Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 
Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
6 months old, $45 Besiateres i Bulls, 4 weeks ‘old, $45; 


Heifers, $75 Carload 


each, (Cx 


of 2-year-old Springers, $116 
ows, $150. 
Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle, 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 
SHEEP 


BUY A “SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 


MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE. SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, 





Michigan. 


Kav FOR SALE—A Bunch of Pure-bred 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Ready for service. 
Priced worth the money 
Youn CHANDLER, 
CHARITON 10WA. 











Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in 31 states, 





4. D. A. GREEN, Mgr., Route E. OAKLAND, ILL, 
JACKS 
roureneo JACKS 


We have the kind you need—Big 

Black Mammoths with heavy 

bone. Every Jack GUARAN- 

TEED Our prices are right. 

m™ Get your Jack now and be ready 

for early spring business. Write 

today to 

THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 

(Established 1884) 
Joo E. Wright, Owner, 

KENTUCKY. 








DOGS 


AIRDALES, ~COLLIES and OLD ENGLISH SHEP- 
HERD DOGS—Trained Male and Brood Matrons, 
Pups, all ages COMMERCIAL RABBITS—Flem- 
ish Giants, Now Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian. 
Send 6c for large instructive list of what you want. 
W. R. WATSON, Box 1310, OAKLAND, IOWA. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pity DURHAM.NC 














co 
FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 

(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route l, N.C. 
= _ 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Number of Fine Bulls 
REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
Book Orders for Spring Pigs 
Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed 











DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


Coca-Cola is a_ perfect 
answer to thirst that no 
imitation can satisfy. 


| Coca-Cola quality, recorded 
y in the public taste, is what 
Ky holds it above imitations. 





Demand the genuine by tull name 
—nicknamee encourage substitution 





THE Coca-CoLa Co 
ATLANTA, GA 








It gives us pleasure to announce a reduction in the price of famous 
Spotless Rubber Roofing. Here are the new prices: Order at once. 

1-ply, wt. 35 ibs. 8 2-ply, wt. 45 Ibs. 3-ply, wt. 55 ibs. $ 
Price, per roll 1 2 Price, per roll 1 .64 Price, per roll 2 rn) 00 
The U. S. Government used rubber roofing exclusively on all soldiers’ cantonments in 
the South, It gave the same solid satisfaction it has given for years to farmers allover 
the South. We are largest distributors of Rub- 
ber Roofing in the South, and guarantee satis- 
faction. Each rol] contains 108 square feet, 
with nails and cement. Anybody can lay it. Order 
from this advertisement. Samples free if desired, 
also catalog of the “South's Mail Order House” 
quoting Rubber, Metal andSlate-surfaced Roofing, 
Richmond 


THE SPOTLESS CO. Virginia 


















ALED HAY —..~ ng and = less damage, handles easier, and sells for 
i more money. p-to-date farmers 

; now bale their hay-crop with the Star Steel Power Hay Press. 
They get faster work with a small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALES PER HOUR. The Star has these tested 
features: 6-foot open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 
ground (no hay table necessary); automatic hay folders: simplest space-block 
setter; strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
material and workmanship throughout, We manufecture a 

Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two of / 
three years will pay for a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of V7 
valuable information for you. a 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
































Any buggy you ered from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon paymentof$l0. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
A nea? ss the Pw oid ool. ~— Me See for 
time against defects. ur bu es ove 
LIGHT NG one Gasy 


BEST FOR THe EsouTn 
and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyexs. 


Write for eer = FACTORY prices. fe ‘elit 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., _58 Main Sfreet, BARNESVILLE, GA. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| THE EDITOR'S GOSSIP | 





ed the Surplus 


H \.RDLY a fa but has, at some time or 
ou rplus of ome product that 
1ight be posed of at a profit, if the right 
thod were followed, Thi 

of all interesting 

< rtic i ve are 

J ‘ ta if- 

k ng 1 I be ns read these 
x ge ‘ pages ° 7 





Read Our Farm Power and Me- 


} already 


° 
chanics Page 

oF COURSE you are interested in the us¢ 

of more and better machinery as a 

and this 


means 
of making your farm more efficient, 
in turn means that you are constantly hav- 
ng problems tn farm power and mechanics 
present themselves. To aid you in solving 


these we have inaugurated a “Farm Power 


and Mechanics” Department. You will find 

this week on pages 8 and 9. Be sure to 
keep up with this Department week by 
week, 





Poisoning the Boll Weevil 


RETTY well ail over the Cotton Belt, from 
Texas to South Carolina, we get reports 
boll weevil) is appearing in unus- 
Naturally, the first 
about it 


that the 
laily large 
question is, 
Elsewhere in this issue Prof. Duggar tells 
about what has 
As he points out, the work as yet is 


numbers, 


what can be done 


been done tn poisoning the 
weevil, 
in an experimental stage, but it will be well 
to read what he says, and also get the Unit- 
ed States bulletin giving details of results 
obtained In the meantime, rush 


uitivation, as a means of holding the weevil 


| in aa 





Swat That Rooster! 


ID you read what we said last week about 
swatting the rooster and producing tinfer- 
tile, high-quality eggs? This week on page 
13 we are discussing the same subject. This 


| may seem like a little thing, but it Isn't; 


| 800 words in length,- 


| Farmer readers. 








poultry and eggs constitute one of our most 
important crops, and are deserving of more 
attention, Swat the rooster now! 





Wanted: Letters for Our Truck 
and Tractor Special 


BP YOU have a truck or tractor, we want 
you to tell us about it In a letter not over 
what you use it for, 
how it has enabled you to save labor, cost 
of operation, and any other points that you 
think will be of interest to other Progressive 
If you write on more than 
one subject, devote a separate letter to the 
truck and another to the tractor. For the 
best experience letter on trucks, we offer a 
special prize of $5, $3 for the second best, 
$2 for the third best, and $1 each for all 
for the best letter on tractors, 
third best, $2 and $1 

Letters 
Saturday, 


others wo use; 
5, second best, $3, 
each for all the others 
should get to us not later than 
Remember, it Is practical exper- 
that we want. 


cd 


we use. 


June 28. 
ience letters 





Cash Prizes for Clover and Rich 


Land Experience Letters 


jou 26 we issue a “Rich Lands Special" 

of The Progressive Farmer, and we in- 
vite our readers to tell us how they have 
been successful in making their lands rich 
and keeping them so. We are sure that the 
legumes—the crops that gather nitrogen 
frem the alr—must occupy a vitally !mport- 
ant place in any rational system of soil im- 
prevement, and we expect to devote a good 
deal of space to these, particularly the two 
bur and crimson, in our “Rich Lands 
We want your actual experience 


clovers 





Special.” 

for this issue, in a letter not*over 300 words 
in length. For the best letter we offer $5, 
$3 for the second best, $2 for third best, and 
$1 each for all other letters we use. Letters 
must reach us by Saturday, July 12. 





NOT MORE THAN HALF 


Happy Hawkins was building an addition 
to his dairy barn. He happened to be in 
MecNutt’s hardware store one morning after 
a keg of nails, and McNutt asked him: 
carpenters are working out to 


” 


‘How many 
your place now? 

Happy scratched his head thoughtfully a 
Minute and then replied: 

“Not more’n half of ’m, not more’n half, 


; I sh’d say! 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


It Pays to Advertise 


gobs you read the little squib that we ! 


column on June 7 whi pr 











even burglars read advertiseme: 
turn to it on page 46, and read 


mean to try to run 





I turned this piece of copy over 
Managing Editor, and while it may 
funny, yet it contains truth and the 
clear It pays to advertise, 

Have you anything to se or do you want 


to buy anything that some of your brother 
farmers somewhere else may have? If 
let your wants be known through our ad 


vertising columns. Recently one of our ad- 
vertisers wrote us that he had spent a littie 


over $6 


$2,500 worth of livestock. I wish to warn 


advertising with us and sold over 


you, however, not to advertise in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer if you are not prepared to 


receive a whole lot of orders and a lot of 


inquiries, because an advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer means that these are 


coming to you and coming fast. 





News While It Is Fresh 


HIS is a rapid age in which we are living, 
and the monthly or semi-monthly farm 
paper is too slow for the progressive farmer. 
Therefore if you have anything to sell or 
stick to the weekly 


gives 


want to buy anything, 
farm paper, because it information 
vhile it Is fresh, 

A farmer is too progressive a man to be 
content to depend upon those papers issued 
once or twice a month, because the infre 
quency of issue makes it impossible for them 
to be the most up-to-date, either for adver 
tising or editorial purposes. A better paper 
to depend upon for information along both 
advertising lines than The 
Progressive Farmer could not possibly be 
selected. It gives you news before it be- 


cemes stale, 


What Tractors and Trucks Will Do 


pox't get it into your head that the tractor 
{gs useful on the farm only for plowing 


editorial and 





It will do the harrowing, and many of them 
will cultivate the crops. Nearly all of them 
are equipped to do belt power work and 
will run the silage cutter, the cotton gin 
and almost any 


other machinery on the 


farm. It is really a dual purpose piece of 
machinery, and no farm where 100 acres or 
more ground is cultivated is properly 


equipped without one of these machines, un- 
less the land is so extremely stumpy, stony 
or hilly that nothing but a mule or bull 
yearling can be used for plowing it. 

Over 300,000 tractors are being manufac- 
tured in the United States this year. They 
would not be manufactured if it were not 
for the fact that farmers are buying then 
and each one of you can bet your last cent 
that they would not be sold if they were 
not worth while. The same is true con- 
cerning trucks, 

Inform yourself with reference to thess« 
two great labor-saving pleces of machinery 
This can best be done by securing the lite 
ature of those advertising these in The Pr 
gressive Farmer. 


What Width Wagon Are You Using? 


AVE you been reading those advertis 
ments in recent issues of The Progressive 





Farmer signed by the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association, 
ment? If not, you have missed some real 
information. The object of these advertise- 
ments, is of course, to encourage those buy- 
ing wagons to buy the standardized ‘auto- 
track” wagon, which is recommended by the 
Government at Washington. 
have become so abundant that they 
make the ruts in the road rather than 
the wagons and buggies. Therefore those 
who still stick to the 60-inch tread wil! have 
censiderable trouble, because the wheels on 
one side will be in the rut and the other 
side four inches out, and the result is only 
part of a load can be carried. 


Farm Wagon Depart- 


Automobiles 





FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 


Buck Holstein was just coming out of the 
drug store with a couple of bottles of Snake 
Oil Stock Conditioner in his hands when he 
met Ed Alfalfa. 

“Hello, 
ed Ed. 

“Stock Conditioner,’’ replied Buck. 
think it does any good?”’ 


Buck, what you got there?” hail- 


“D’you 


“Not unless you follow directions.” 
“What are the asked Buck, 


"Keep the bottle tightly corked!” 


directions 


vo 
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Saturday, June 21, 1919] 


(39) 1059 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 


= 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE |: 


Address Letters to ” The Young People’s Department”. The Progresstve Farmex 


ny was operated, and how the work was dene 
also went down to the kindergarten 
they have swings, see-saws and fiy 


ing-jennies arranged on the grounds fer the 





> am 


Beware! 


B iWARE of fake agents 
A } ’ er i ivertis 





ve ive t rric an adve 
it in The Prog e Farm for Federa 
Trade Com1 ion of the United St Go 
ent W nir peo e to beware ( 
agent Hing worth tocks 
The write ee went to Hot 8} 
\ I ne irprised to find 
t ent a n iform board th t 
h a ile from Hot Sp 
ugh the « e nd w I @ ag 
fal doctor t He Sprir nd to ’ 
fa docto n fro ridir t 
train nd rs usin on the tra 
there are ny fake ubscr n 
agents that we feel it our duty to warn 
readers ‘against them whether it is for b- 
scriptions for The Progressive Farmer Tr 
any other paper, or for any article—dor't 
give your money to stranger 
This is a good c<ample how fak« ibe- 
scription agents worl 
One of our friends reported the other iy 
that we hadn't irked up his time for the 
payment he recen made to our agent 
As we had had no report on his subscrip- 
tion from any of o local club raiser we 
wrote him and ked him to send in the 
receipt that the ger gave him. 
hen he sen receipt it was not © 
The Progressiv« mer blank at all, bul or 
the blank of anothe paper. He said he told 
th agent t t didn’t want to subs ibe 
+ 





but he did wat 


Progressive Far 


to l ( Ts ’ Vhie 
And th i at Y ‘ tely assured him that 
he ri e Progressive Far: 
and ] just : 0 ke a subscription for 
The Progressi a er i for the other 
paper Of course the ages never sent in the 
subscri nm to né i he have any in- 
tent f do ) ien h took the man's 
money. 

The Progressive Varmer, for the protection 
of our read ends, employs only local 
ane € h ire Known in the community 
in hi the worl \ great majority of 
o iptior are ecured by our Pig 
Chub t and neighborhood club 
worke or 0 iocul agents, and we assure 
you your mw iption will get to us prompt- 
ly and the full amount paid them will be 
reported to 


Times the Subscription Price 


been a subscriber to The Progres- 


"J HAVE 
more than eight years 


ive Tarmer for 


and wil iole « few good reasons why I 


could not be without its weekly visits. I 


would not b vithout it for ten times the 
subscription price It has something inter- 
esting and helpful for each member of the 
farnily. The editorial page alone in a single 
issue is often orth many times the sub- 
scription price It arrives once a week, 
keeping one well posted as to the best ways 


and means of doing things at the present 
time. It editorial staff and contributors 
teil what they have to.say in short, concise 
form, so a ene can easily understand 
what’s to be done at a glance; as the old 
saying goes, don't have to go “all around 
the elbow to get to the thumb.” 

{t alwaye arives promptly and in good 


condition, which is something to ap- 


reading 


preciate and more than I can say of many 
other farm publications I subscribe to. What 
it says it’s going to do goes, and nothing 
more nor less 

Last, but not least by any means, the ad- 
vertising columns are pure and clean; also 
each advertiser is rellable and usually guar- 
antees his goods to be entirely satisfactory 
or money refunded; and yet, (best of all) 
‘The dear old Progressive Farmer" backs 
us up in all the advertisements, so as there 


chance of being swindled or 
penny. 
won, 


Va. 


ible 


is no pos 
losing 4 single 
HART HARRISON. 


Princ: 


George, 


R. Facts Says— 


NYBODY that is 
fighting everybody 
is wrong 











A Happy Camping Trip 


(ioys’ $1 Prize Letter 


"‘TWas the last da) yi 0 ad guliry 





no rain B n 

hadows gatl ea ho gr t 
sombre West muri ooki ilding cloud 
would gath I er ‘ t 

vay 

ihe pi 1 ) +1 
tree frog, and the rair 1ese 
) licted or pr hesied i 

Yet the ir on the The 
dusty flelds and orching \V ds +t ken 
from the day work a i t r per- 
spiration flowed and grime ; ered urs- 
éd down your forehead, you < vour chin 
ad i and your eyes filled \nd you 
longed—)ooked aye, almost praye » hear: 


and valleys sounds 


And the drouth cont 


“Over the hills bund- 


ance of rain.” inued— 


emingly intensified 
miles fro the old homestead 


Wood 


torester'’ 


few 


"ome 


stood a ificent body of 


that 


erue axe, 


magr wood 


sound of the 


the 


Through the center of this 


knew not 
forest 


primeval coursed a delightfu ittle str 








t whose trickling wat hid t retties 
iuciest, and merriest of red-fin Wha in 
icai place to go camping 
Two of my “pals t \ te ork 
triving a camping outfit {t ill im- 
Vision, but ere e fa of n » tha 
never-to-be-forgotter day ve were nu 
ensconsed in o vigwan t h 
side, prep to “roug it” fo it least 
week. 
The delightfully I ‘ ar l ” 
nt sylvan scenery, d ti venuti v¢ 
id murmur of th real grew and \ 
in our every fac t seemed to ifold 1 3 
if by witchery. And there b he streamlet’s 
side we dwelt two weel instead ¢ yne 
And we were only made to sandon our re- 
treat, then, by a bunch of girls who would 
come. 
Of course, they came to stay—a hap- 
eroned—but the afternoon of their second 





fortnight’s 
TUCKER 


the beginning of a 
HARRY Z., 


day brought 
rain, 
Madison, N. C. 


Enjoying a Visit to a Well Equipped | 
Farm Home 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) | 
the 


and , 


OUR years ago Mama and I 
with a big hearted 


spent 
summer uncle 
aunt. 


They had a nice orch creek running 
their farm, a lot of cows, 


and four children. 


ird, a 
through hogs, 


chickens sweet 


With so many flowers, berries, vegeta- 
bles and fruit, I thought surely this was 
the Garden of Eden. When the berries got 
ripe I wanted to gather them all, but uncle | 
said God grew a part of them for the 
birds, and I soon decided there were plenty 
berries for us and all the little birds. | 

Later peaches, plums, pears, apples and 
figs began to get ripe, and, oh! what a/ 


then. 
and I 


| 
' 
mamma to can | 


delightful time I had 
Each 


a lot of fruit for 


would 





day my cousins 


auntie and 


sometimes I would help can or take 


or dry. 


the other children and play. We would have 


a grand time playing under a very large 
oak, Mama and her brothers and sister 
played under the same oak when they w re | 
children. | 
One day uncle came in and said the mel- |} 


were getting ripe, so we 
with him to the patch, 


ons began to dance 


and beg to go 


One day uncle called me to the barn to | 
see a beautiful calf, which he said was to | 
be my own That pleased me very much. | 


us children to 
If I 


Several times mama carried 
the creek 


were to tell 


to fish or wade in the water 
of all our rambles in the 
places, 


letter 


woods, 
and 
too 


visits to other picnics other | 


nice times my would be long. 


I must say the happiness of my vacation 
was not over when schoo! opened again 
Mama had been reading The Progressive 
Farmer all summer, and aid we must 
! us a little home, an orchard, a garden 
end some flower So each day before nd 
ifter school hour | helped with something | 
that gave me rea! and ! happines 

3 
— | 

If ) vou inve a bet n orhood | 

i S¢ , ’ } £ her along al 
useful lir id “H Farmer Sperate | 

1 Doul ft | 








children to amuse themselve and there 
‘e spent a delightful evening They have 
Ex lorin a Gold Mine hospital at Monarch where the children are 
P g treated free and nurse is put there to curo 
Ww i, { was Visiting in Calitorn Went for them until they recove 
. gol mine Wi és or my Oo Friday afternoon while in Union we 
‘ went to the hool house to the Red Cross 
somethir i} ‘ 1d6 neeting, and | enjoyed the third grade pu- 
« € beru ’ dow! tne pils songs and ecitation 
i ft eemed »fi pward We spent severa deligottul ening Ca 
wh \ eat é l Sy riding rhe people ere so kind and friend 
o ‘ ‘ Vv, each and eve o1 trying to ive u i 
t 1 med too yvunding good tir l ¢ oved ve \ t VA 
\ } t rte ine ookir i rthet cation, if it wa " hort one 
on \ a car liled wit re ind [ hope to ke anot r vacation 1 August 
draw le rm mn iid Whitmire, S. C GRACKHE ROCHESTER 
“was bho in the ‘ I -——-- — 
out.’ S . 
board C Club 
aii ak oe nee al eavoar ommunity Ulu 
tim}! that F ne fro i | HAVE been reading the Young People 
e followed along this passageway for a sage” in vo vaper for a od whi and 
ort dist ( i nec ¢ into ’ ’ t interesied in it I ain 
another tunnel Thi rl o b ead it © intere d in th ot dep tments. 
the man explained that t rock i so 1 would like to tell ou some steps the 
hard that there was not the leas ianger of boys and girls of this community have taken 
& cave-in towards good irming, good ivestoc] ete, 
\ \ went on, turning he ind there, About the first of March the boys and girls 
he passage became ore crooked and ir- organized a community club, which we call 
regular, making us fear that we would never The “Seaboard Community (¢ bb.” This club 
Set back At last we saw dit sht a id, consists of threo office President, Vice- 
nd in a few mements we reached rot President, and Bi iT Manager. 
where the men were working Our intention in organizing this club was 
\s it Was nearly time to set off tt , ts to get the boys and girls interested in hav 
we g0t on the steps and oon were at the ing pure-bred stock, good farming and goed 
foot of the shaft We were not r to poultry 
reach the light again, although i iurt our Those tha are in the pig club have all! 
eyes badly for a few moments We were bought pure-bred pig The ame is true in 
delighted with our first trip into the mine the other departments of the organization. 
Bernice, La AUBIB DAWSON such as corn, cotton, peanuts, calf, canning 
— —_— and sheep club Therefore you see that our 
My Happiest Vacation crganization includes all the unior clubs in 
the state We ell eggs at markets where 
] AM a farmer daughter and pape e can save the middleman’s profit. By do- 
hasn’t any bo larg enough » work is , . : 
ee P : Sah : os ing this we save from six to ten cenls on ev 
ery dozen which is very encouraging to ow 
ped schoo . eos oS aw a members Our club has not been organized 
spent a wee isiting uv’ nunt who live t : . . 
eten. 8 on long but we have all seen the venefits 
of it and we do not regret the ti e use 
While there we went through the Mon- on it WALTER BARNE (Age 17) 


arch cotton mill sand saw how the machinery Seaboard, N. C, 
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S. FOSSETT, 


SECTION, ALABAMA 





And the two Duroc pigs 
he earned during Febru 
ary and March. The 
male was furnished by 
C. M. Carney, Martin, 
Tenn; and the female by 
Briscoe & Harned, Agri 
cultural College, Miss. 
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Hundreds of men, women, boys and girls in every state in the South 
are earning pure-bred registered pigs every month, During the month 
of May our Pig Club members made a 110 per cent increase over May, 
1918, which means that more than twice as many 
working for pigs as were working for pigs a year 


members are now 


ago 


This record is one to be proud of, and is the result of our careful selec- 
tion of each pig we furnish our members. Many members, like Mr 
lossett, are so well pleased with their first pig, they get busy right 
away on the second club. Mr. Fossett received his first pig on March 
Ist, and on March 28th he completed his second club. 

You can do as well as he did, as we will make you the same offer 
we made him, Write today for full particulars, and earn a pure-bred 
registered pig this month. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 
registered pig. 


Name Tree rr ee ee eee eee eee koh Se ORE ROPE re 
POStOMCE. « 6 0006eB Css FWETAMMESITUSTCC CE de esiensscctsedvcibaecs 
ee gate Aiareoaltes UNO sooo as cblocax shee oe 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C 


Address your nearest office 
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Phe photographs herewith show various sections of the 











famous Lincoln llighway in the States of Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, Ohio and Indiana, which have been treated : 
with Tarvia. Note the smooth, dustless, easy-traction 3 
surface—and reme ember that your community can have | 






very low cost. 





round roads at % 





these all-the-yea r- 











Good highways should be continuous! 


We should have continuous high- 
ways available the year ’round. 


Traffic should continue to oper- 
ate in winter as well as in summer. 


tconomic development demands 
this. 


Mr. Roy O. Chapin, Chairman of 
the Highways Transport Committee, 
says: 


“These main highways must be brought 
into a comprehensive system—patterned 










































THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 








Of what use to National high- 

ways transportation are certain good 
sections of road, if some communi- 
ties persist in their neglect to im- 
prove and properly maintain the 
connecting links? 


The facilities for motor car and 
truck transportation are already far 
ahead of the roads. , This neglect of 
road improvement, therefore, is put- 
ting obstacles in the path of rapid 
national economic development. 


























am will stand the wear and tear of 
specding automobiles and giant mo- 
tor trucks. 


The initial cost of a Tarvia road is 
a little more than that of ordinary 
water-bound macadam, but the great 
saving on maintenance more than 
offsets the difference in first cost. 
Indeed, many communities are now 
using Tarvia. on all their principal 
roads to save money. 


Communities that already have 

























3 as the railroads have patterned their sys- The one economical method of mak- _ plain macadam roads that are begin- ‘ 
: tems, striving to connect population and — ing and maintaining highways is Tar- ning to show wear will find that a ‘ 
i shipping centres i ripe — via-macadam construction. prompt surface application of the 
a ats] ‘a ——f) or ¢ » =) ~ +f. . r . . 
RRR ee eee eee Fee appropriate grade of Tarvia will ar- 
RNS Seen See ears Hue, te alls Plain water-bound macadam isno rest their deterioration and greatl 
and maintained sufficient to withstand . N ne a gate . gen? 
the strain, and carry the traffic of the longer strong enough for heavy- prolong their life, and at much less ~ 
future.” traffic highways, but Tarvia-macad- expense than by any other method. 
Special Service Department 
f| Mi In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
a well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute on all road 
em, problems. 
a If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicin- 
; ity, the matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 
3 This service is free for the asking. 
a If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
e Department can greatly assist you. 
: NewYork Chicago, —Pitadetohis The Company goon EB. Bo $ 
Z Birmingham Kansas City lenneapolie Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City ~ 
a Seattle .Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor } ow, —- ey sod 
x Tosngetown couse eo ramones Lays r vgtoaen John, NB. - Halifax. N.S Sydney, N.S 


